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BOOK XIIL 
Chap. I. 


accurate enquiry into tbt meaning of tbofe words 
which are found in 4bejirft of Cicero’s Orations 
againji Jntbony —« But maty things Jeem W 
happen contrary to the order of nature and of 
fate —Examination whether thofe two words^ ■ 
** fatum and natural' have the fame or a diffe- 
rent fignifcasion* 


liTARCUS CICEHO, in his firii I^hilippic# 
JlVA has left thefe words: ** I haftened to 
follow himj whom thofe who were prcfent did 

not 


• /!ai«.]«=>Ctcefo*s treatife on Fate has come down to us 
in (b mudiateda ftate, that it is noteafy to colleiHrom it 
What was his opinidn dn that fubjed. Whatever were hia 
private fentiinents upon it. as a phUdfopher, he would fpeak. 
as an orator, in popular language \ according to whiclr, a 
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not follow, not that I coxild be of any fervice 
(for I did not cxpcft that, nor could I accom- 
plifh it) j but if any thing to which human nature 
is liable had happened to me, (for many things 
feem to happen contrary to the order of nature 
and of fate) I Ihould this day leave my voice a 
witnefs to the republic of my perpetual attach¬ 
ment to its interefts." Here he ufes the words 
fate aad nature: whether he intends they ftiould 
bear the lame fignification, and ules two words 
inltead of one, or whether he has lb divided and 
feparated them, that nature leems to bear one 
meaning, and fate another. Is, I think, worthy of 
confideration. And firft, we mull enquire how 


man who died what wc call a natural death, was fai 4 to die 
according to fate ; whereas an accidental death was fappofed 
to be according to the regular couWe of fate or nature. Some 
philoibphersalfomadefateand nature the {kioe. Alexander 
Aphrodifienlis concludes, after arguing the point, that fate 
is nothing more than the peculiar nature of each individual. 
He alfo cites Thcophraftus for the fame opinion. 

Thcophraftus, fays he, clearly demonftrates, that accord¬ 
ing to nature and according to fate mean exa£Uy the fame. 
See Lucan, ver. 91. 

Deus magnufque potenfque 
Sive canit fatum, feu quod jubet ipfe canendo 
Eit fatuin. 

which Milton thus imitates— 

Though I uncircqmlcribcd myfelf retire. 

And put not forth my goodnefs, which is free 
To a£l or not, neceffity and chance 
Af^iroach act me, and what I will is fate. 

Iw 
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he can affirm that many things may happen 
(bumanitus) according to the order of human na.~ 
xxaty (prater fatum) in oppofition to fate, fincc 
the plan and order, and unconquerable neceffity 
of fate is fo appointed, that in the will of fate all 
things are included, unlefs he has followed Ho¬ 
mer’s expreffion,*— 

Left, fpite of fate, you vifit Pluto’s realm. 

There is no doubt, however, that Homer here 
means a violent and fudden death, which may 
juftly fcem to happen contrary to nature. But 
why he has called that fortgpf death contrary to 
fate, it is not our bufinels to enquire, nor have 
we time for the inveftigation. However, it muft: 
not be paired by, that Virgil has exprefled the fame 
opinion as Cicero upon fate, as in his fourth 
book, 'where he fpeaks of Elifa, who fuffered 
death by force. 

Since nor by fate nor her defcrts Ihe fell. 

As if in dying, thofc modes of death which'arc 
violent do not feem to come by the order of 
fate. But Cicero feems to have followed the 

3 ords of Dcmofthenes, a man of equal wifdom 
id eloquence, who has faid the fame things of 
nature and fate, in his excellent oration, vm 
vrKfxyz. “ He who thinks himfelf born only 
for his parents, awaits the natuml and regulaf 
order of death j but he who fancies himfelf bom 
for the fervicc of his country, will meet death 

B * that 
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that he may not fee his country enflaved.” What 
Cicero Teems to liave called &te and nature, De- 
mpfthenes long before called ** the natural and re- 
igular order of death,” which is tliat fort of death 
which comes in the courfe of fate and nature, 
and is occalioncd by no external force. 


C p. II. 

On the familiar converfatim of Pacuvius and Ac- 
cius in the town of farentum, 

T hey who had leifure and inclination to 
enquire into the modes of life which learn¬ 
ed men purfued, and to commit thent to writing, 
have related this anecdote of the tragic poets 
Marcus Pacuvius and Lucius Accius. “ When-^ 
Pacuvius,” fay they, “ was an old man, and af- 
flidted with perpetual difeafe of body, he retired 
from Rome to Tarentum. Accius, who was 
much younger man in his way to Afia, com¬ 
ing 

t* Younger »««».3—According to feme authors he was 
fifty years younger, yjt he exhibited a tr.igc;iy under the 
fame xdiles. Fragments remain of many of his tragedies, 
r«m« of the fineft of which are preferved in the philofophical 

works. 
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ing to Tarcntum, vifited Pacuvius, and being 
politely treated, and detained by him many days, 
read, at the requcft of Pacuvius, his tragedy of 
Atreus. Pacuvius, they faid, remarked that his 
lines were fonorous and full of dignity, but that 
they feemed rather harfli and rugged. ” What you 
lay,” replied Accius, is true; nor do I lament 
it is fo. Yet I hope that what I write in future 
will be better. For what we obferve in fruits 
is true of the powers of the mind \ thofe which at 

firft 

works of Cicero, and all are collefted in the fragments of the 
ajiciens Latin poets, by H. Stephens. 

Paterculus prefers him to Pacuvius, though he allows this 
latter to be a more correft writer. Horace, giving the po¬ 
pular j udgment of his time concerning them, fays— 

Ambigitur quoties uter utro fit prius; anfert 
Pacuvius do£li famam fenis, Accius alti, 

Quintilian repeats nearly the fame opinion of them. 

• Powers of the mindJ \—There arc fome excellent re«. 
marks by Dr. Warton, in his Eflay on the Genius of Pope, 
which may ferve to illuftrate this opinion of Accius. He i» 
fpeaking of the early figns of genius in a young man, and 
thus diliinguifiies the effefts of oppofite qualities : « If his 
pfedominant talent be warmth and vigour of imagination, 
it will break out in fanciful and luxuriant deferiptions, the 
colouring of which will perhaps be too rich and glowing. 
If his chief force lies in the underfianding rather than in the 
imagination, it will foon appear by folid and manly oblerva- 
tions on life and learning, exprefi'ed in a more chafte and 
fubdued ftj le. The former will frequently be hurtled into 
pbfi^urity or torgidity, and a falfe grandeur of difiion; the 

B ^ bitw 
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firfl: are rougk and bitter, become afterwards mil4 
and fwect. But thofe which are foft and fmooth, 
and are mellow at firft, do not afterwards become 
ripe, but corrupt. It feems therefore that in 
the mind fbmething Ihould be left for time to 
improve.” 

latter will feldom hazard a figure, whofe ufage is not al¬ 
ready eftabliftied, or an image beyond common life; will al- 
Tvays be perfpicuous, if not elevated; will never difgull, if 
not tranfport his readers; will avoid the grofler faults, if 
not arrive at the greater beauties of compofition; the 
*' eloquentias genus” for which he will be diftinguilhed, will 
not be the “ plenum, ct eredtum, et audax, et praecelfum,” 
but the " prefliim, et mite, et limatum.” 

A remark fomewhat of a fimilar kind occurs in a frag¬ 
ment of Alexis the comic poet, prefervcd in Athenius. It 
is thus tranAated by Mr. Cumberland, in his fourth volume 
of the Obferver: 

“ The nature of man in fome refpeft refembles that of 
wine, for as fermentation is necefiary to new wine, fo is it 
alfo to a youthful fpirit; when that procefs is over, and it 
comes to fettle and fubfide, we may then, and not till then, 
cxpeft to find a permanent tranquillity.” 

The fame idea is carried on in a fubfequent paflage, which 
alfo is preferved in the fiime place, and tranAated by the fame 
perfonthus:— 

“ I am now far advanced in the evening of life’s day, 
and what is there in the nature of man that I Aiould liken ft 
to that of wine, feeing that old age, which recommends thi; 
latter, mars the former; old wine, indeed, exhilarates, but old 
men are miferable to themfelves aUd others.” 

Antiphanes the comic poet has Aruck upon the fame com- 
parifon.but with a different turn, “ Old age and wine,” fays 
he, " may well be compared; let either of them exceed tlieir 
date ever fo little, and the whole turns four.’* 


Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

-H^etber the words necefliEudo and neccflltas havsc 
diJiinSt meanings. 

I T is a circumftance worthy of ridicule, that 
many grammarians aflert there is a great and 
material difference between neceffitudo * and necej- 
fttas-, th&tneceffitas is a certain urgent and com¬ 
pelling power, nec^tudo a certain law and bond 
of religious connexion, and this is its only fignifi- 
carion. But as there is no difference whether you 

* Necd}itudo.'\—‘Q\exto confirOts the obfervations of Gel- 
lius by hi» ufage of thefe words. In his oration de Haruf- 
picum refponfis, he has, “ ordo rerum ct nectjjitudo for necef. 
fity; ^nd in that for Rofcius, we find nugnam nec^tatem 
pofiidet paternus materntifque fanguisand in that for Sylla 
yet more clearly, “ Si noilram necejjitattm familiaritatemqne 
violalTet.'’ In both which places intimacy of union muft be 
underftood. Yet fome old grammarians ftill extant, infift 
upon the diflindion of the words. 

Nectjarius was commonly ufed for a relation. See for 
example Apuleius, p. 4. Price’s edition. 

Hunc talem quanqi^m necelTarium et fumme agnitum, 
&c. The following from Seneca is no bad commentary on 
'the chapter before us: 

" Qflicium efle filii, uxoris, et earum perfonarum quail 
ntce^tudo fufcitat et ferre opcm jubct. See alfo Fefttw. at 
the word nec^ariut, 

B 4 
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lay /uavitudo or fuavitast JanSitudo or JdnSlHaSt^ 
acerhitudo or aferbitas, acritudo or (as Accius in 
his Neoptolcmus) acritast fo there can be noi 
reafon why necejfttudo and nec^ttas {hould. be con- 
lidered as diftinft. In old books you ufually 
find necejfitudinem applied to fignify that quod’’ 
necejfum eft, but neceftitas is Icldom ufed/ro * jure 
cffictoque ebjervmtia affmtatijve, although they 
who are united by this jus affinitatis familiarUatif- 
ve are called neceftfarii, relations. I have, however, 
in that fpeech of Caius Caefar, wherein he recom¬ 
mends the Plautian rogation, met with the ufage 
of necejfttudo in the fenfe of jus affinitatis. His 
words are thefe, equtdem * mihi videor pro nojird 
veeejfttate, non labore, non opera, non induftria de^ 
fuijfe. I have written thus much upon thefe two 
words, fince I read the fourth book of Sempro- 
nius Afellio, an old writer of hiftory, in which he 
thus fpeaks of Paulus Africanus, the fon of Pau- 
lus; “ Nam ’ Jepatrem Juum audijfte dicere Lueium 
^milium Faulum minus bonum imperatoremftfftis 

• That which isneceflary. 

• For the law and duty of reverence and affinity. 

• EqkiiUm.']—! feeoi indeed, according to the nature of 
our relationlhip, to have omitted no labour, pains, or induf. 
tiy. 

» Nam, Wf.]—“ For Lucius .^milius Paulus had heard 
his father fay, that a good general would never engage ftan- 
dard toftandard, nnlefs the greatell necelfity obliged him, or 
the feireft opportunity prefented itfelf.’* 


collatis 
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fellatis decertare; mft Jumma necejjitudo aut Jumm» 
ft occaftq data 


Chap. IV. 

pleajant and wife reply of Olympias^ the mother 
of Alfxanderf to her Jon. 

I N many of the records left us of Alexander’s 
exploits, and a little while ago in a book of 
Marcus Varro, entitled “ Oreftcs,” or “ De In- 
fania,” I read that Olympias, the wife of Phi-. 
Jip, wrote ’ a very witty anfwer to her Ion Alex- 

ander^r 

* Olympias wr<7«.]-r'Plutarch relates two different accounts 
of the conduft of Olympias on this point. He writes thus, 
** Eratollhenes fays that Olympias, when Ihe brought Alex¬ 
ander on his way to the army, in his lirft expedition, told 
him in private the fecret of his birth, and exhorted him to 
behave himfelf with courage fuitable to his divine extrac¬ 
tion. Others again affirm, that Ihe wholly declined this 
Vanity, and was wont to fay, tf'ill Alexander never cea/e to 
wake Juno jealous of me For the credit of the lady’s un- 

derlianding it is to be hoped that the latter is the true ac¬ 
count. A fcandaloos ilory is told by fome authors, of an in¬ 
trigue with Nedianebus, king of AEgypt; but this is refuted 
by chronological reafons. Dion Chryfoftom, in his fourth 
oration de Regno, relates a curious dialogue between Alex¬ 
ander 
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ander. When the youth thus addreflcd his mother, 
** King Alexander, the fon of Jupiter Ammon, 

lends 

amt^er and Diogenes on this fubjefl,—" Are yon that Alex¬ 
ander,” fa'id the philofopher, “ who is faid to be fpu- 
lions ?” At this Alexander bluflicd, and grew angry, but 
Tcftrained himfelf. He began, however, to repent that he 
liad condefcended to convcrfe with a clownilh, infolent man, 
as he tlien thought him. Diogenes, obferving that he was 
milled, refolvcd to humour him, as a child at play with dice; 
and when he aiked, “ What could induce you to call me 
fpurious“ Becaufe,” replied Diogenes, « I hear that 
your mother gives it out. Is it not Olympias, who lays of 
you, that you are not the offspring of Philip, but ofa dragon, 
cr of Ammon, or I know not what god, or man, or ani¬ 
mal ? In which cafe you muft be fpurious.” At this Alex¬ 
ander finiled, and was Angularly pleafed; conlidcring Dio¬ 
genes not only as not clowniih, but as peculiarly elegant in 
his manner of paying a compliment. Dion relates further, 
that when Alexander aiked the philoibpher, whether he be¬ 
lieved this account or not, he replied that it was as yet un¬ 
certain ; fuggefting that it remained for him to prove his 
origin by his adtions. 

The following extradt from Leland’s Demoilhenes Teems 
alfo to deferve a place here: 

" Flattery, and indulgence to the weaknefs of Alexander, 
who, when intoxicated with his fucceffes,conceived the vanity 
of being thought the fon of Jupiter, feem to have given rife 
to the fidlion of an enormous ferpent difeovered by Philip 
in ftridl intercourfe with his queen. The fight of a ferpen. 
in her bed, fome of the ancients do not allow to have been 
fp very extraordinary, in a country where they were tame 
and harmlefs; and as Olympias, who was remarkably devoted 
to the celebration of the enthuliaftic rites of Orpheus and 
Bacchus, is faid to have danced in thefe ceremonies with 
great tame ferpents twining round her, fometimes interwoven 
with the ivy of the facred fpears, or with the chaplets of her 

attendatits. 
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fends health to his mother Olympias,” Olympias 
replied to him in this manner: “ I befeech you,” 
iays Ihe, “ my fon, be at peace, do not flimmon 
me to a court of judicature, nor accufe me be¬ 
fore Juhoj for fhc will furely bring a grievous 
punilhment upon me, when flie finds it confefled 
in your letters that I am her hufband’s harlot.” 
This polilhed wit in a wife and prudent woman, 
addreffed to her ferocious fon, feemed tenderly, 

attendants, in order to infpire fpeftators with the greater 
awe and horror. Yet henceforward, faith Plutarch, his af- 
feftion fenfibly abated ; and whether he feared her as a 
forcerefs, or imagined that ihe held a commerce with fome 
god, and was afraid of offending a fuperior rival, his cor- 
rclpondence with her became lefs frequent; and having 
fent to confult the Delphian oracle on tliis alarming occa- 
lion, he received for anfwer, that he was to pay peculiar ho» 
nours to J upiter Ammon, and mult expeft to lofe that eye 
which had prefumptuoufly intruded on the fecret comnntnica- 
tion of a divinity with his wife. According to Juftin, 
Olympias herfelf firll fuggelled the account of the ferpent; 
and is faid by Eratohhenes, an ancient hiftorian, to have in¬ 
formed her fon, as he was preparing his expedition into 
Afia, of the fecret of his birth. But this information was 
poflibly nothing more than clearing up the fufpicions of his 
legitimacy; and affuring him that he was really the fon of 
Philip, whofe aftions might, with all propriety, have been 
urged as an incitement to his fon to approve himfelf worthy 
of fo great a father. This fentiment feems to have been 
confirmed by the welI,}cnown anfwer of Olympias to her 
fon’s letter, in which he ftyled himfelf the fon of Jupitea’ 
for when the queen complained that Alexander made mij^ 
chief (if I may be allowed the expreffion) between her and 
J uno, I cannot conceive it in any other light but that of rail¬ 
lery on his fantaftical vanity. 


and 
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and by degrees, to advife him to lay afide the idle 
opinion, which, from his fuccefs in war, the flatte¬ 
ries of his followers, and his extraordinary profperi- 
ty, he had imbibed, that he was the fon of Jupiter. 


Chap. V. 

Of the philofofhers Arijlotle, 'theophraJiuSy an 4 
MenedemuSy and the graceful modefiy of Arijlotl^ 
in bis appointment of a Jii(cejfor to his Jchool. 

A ristotle the philofopher, being fix- 
ty-two years of age, became fick, and 
v/eak in body, and there remained little hope of 
his life. The whole band of his followers then 
waited upon him, requefting and entreating that 
he would himfelf appoint a fucceflbr to his of¬ 
fice and fchool, to whom, after his deceafe, as to 
himfelf, they might apply themfelves in perfedting 
thofe ftudies, in which they had hitherto been in- 
ftrufted by himfelf. There were at that time 
many in his fchool, who were very accomplilhed, 
but two of particular merit,‘Theophraftus and 
Menedemus *, In talents and learning thefe ex¬ 
ceeded 

• taettedemus.'\—\t leems generally agreed, that this ought 
to be Eudcmjl*, no Peripatetic of the former name being 

known^^ 
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cecded the reft. Theophraftus was from the 
ifland of Lefbos, Menedemus from Rhodes. A- 
riftode replied, that he would comply with their 
requeft, as foon as an opportunity prefented itfelf^ 
A Ihort time after, when all thofe were prefenc 
who had confulted him about their future mafter, 

known, whereas Eudemus is fpoken of by feveral author* as 
a favourite of Ariftotle, and he was a Rhodian. 

The anecdote related in this chaper is not to be found, 
where we might reafonably expeft to find it, in Diogenes 
Laertius. 

Perhaps, in his decifion on this qucftlon, it might not be 
irapoliible that Ariftotle was in fome degree influenced by 
his local attachment to Lelbos. It was at Mytilene, th« 
capital of Lelbos, where he eflablilhed himfelf as a teacher. 
See Diog. Laertius, b. v. chap. 3. Sec, and Dionyf. Halicar. 
Epift. ad Ammon. 

The Lclbian wine Is mentioned in the firft book of Athe- 
n*us, not as remarkable for its fweet flavour, but rather from 
its aflringent propemes, which feems to imply fome degree 
of tartnefs. Horace applies the term innocens to the wine 
of Lelbos. 

Hie imoctntis pocula Lelbii 
Duces fub umbra. 

He ulks, in the ninth epodc, of drinking it out of larger 
cups,~ 

Capaciores affer hoc puef feyphos, 

£t Apia vina aut Lelbia. 

No greater compliment y any where paid to Theophraftu*, 
than by Cicero in his EpiAles to Atticus. Cicero was par- 
ticularly delighted with the writings of this philofopher- 
Hc calls him dtlUias fuas, and in many places (tile* him hix 
friend, with many encomiums on his merit. 


he 
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he faid> that the wine he was drinking did not 
fuit his health; it was difagreeable and harlh j he 
muft therefore lookout for Ibmcforeign wine from 
Rhodes, or from Lefbos He begged they would 
provide him with fbme of either fort, and faid he 
would ufe that which agreed with him beft. 
They haftcn to find, procure, and bring him 
thcfe wines. When Ariftotle, calling for the 
Rhodian, taftes it, “ This,” fays he, is aftrong 
•wine, and palatable.” He next afks for fome 
Lefoian, and tailing that too, “ Each,” lays he 
*' is certainly a good wine, but the Lefbian has 
the fweetcr flavour.” When he laid this, it was 
evident to all, that with ingenuity and modefly, 
he had fixed not upon his wine, but his 
fucceffor; namely, Theophraftus the Lefbian, a 
man equally remarkable for the charms of hia 
eloquence and his good conduct. Not long af¬ 
ter, Ariftotle dying, they all became the follow¬ 
ers of* Theophraftus. 
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Chap. VI. 

^he term which the old Latins applied to what the 
Greeks call accents.—^hat neither the ancient 
Romans nor the people of Attica bad fuch a word 
as barbarifms. 


"TTWiAT the Greeks call accents^ our 
VV more learned ancient writers called 
notas vocum, Ibmetimes moderamenta, or accen- 


• Acctnts.'] —On the very obfeure fubjeS of the aiKienc 
accents, the chief guide we have for our conjeftures is, that 
inoft of the words by which they were exprelfed have re¬ 
ference to mufical found, thus means a finging to. 

from *ft>t and Art-, acetntus is its literal tranflation, from 
md and cano: nota ‘vocum, the notes of words, and made- 
ramtnta, ftill lead us to the fame notion; accentiuncula is 
merely a diminutive of accentus, but <viculatia again feems to' 
imply modulation of the voice. From thefe and other cir- 
cumftances Dr. Forller long ago concluded, tliat the accent 
of the ancients was a mufical inflexion of the voice, of 
which no trace remains in the ufage of modern languages j 
diftinft from emphaiis, which is the accent of the moderns, 
and not affeifing the quantity of fyllables, which it is cer- 
uin it did not. This was lofl in the .aitcient languages 
Aemfelves at their decline, and, through ignorance, con- 
'founded with emphafis, as it frequently is at prefcnt. Af¬ 
ter all, this is only a conjefture, which we know not how to 
exemplify. The Chinefe, however, it is certain, have fuch 
accents to this day, by which even raonofyllables of identi¬ 
cal form are diflinguiflied. 

4 tiunculaSf 
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tiunculas, or voculatiorus.'* And that inaccuracy 
of fpeech, which we call barbarous, they called 
" ruftic,” and they who fpokc with this defed were 
by them faid to fpeak as ruftics. Publius Ni- 
gidius, in his Grammatical Commentaries, fays, 
** If you ufe the afpirate falfely, your dilcourfe 
becomes ruftic.” I do not indeed find, that they 
who Ipoke with purity and propriety, before the 
age of Auguftus, ever ufed that word which Wc 
have in common, “ barbarifmus 

ft 

• books ad Herenniunl are now al¬ 

lowed not to be the works of Cicero j among the argument* 
'by which this was proved, in contradiftion to many great 
authorities, was the ufe of words not received in the age Of 
Cicero. In this number, if we fuppofe Gellius not to be mtf- 
taken, we may place the word barharljmtu: for in the 
fourth book we find this paflage, “ Vitia in fermone, qu0 
tuinus is Latinus fit, duo pofiont efie : foloeci/mus, et barba~ 
ri/mus. Solcecifinus ell, cum in verbis pluribus confequen* 
verbum fuperiori non accommodatur. Barhari/mus eft, 
cum verbum aliquod vitiole oftertnr.” Chap, i a. Geilius 
Ibems to confine barbarifnt to falfe afpiration, the fpccics of 
^ufticity which Catullus ridiculed in Arrius. 

Cbomthoda dicebat fi quando commoda vellct 
Dicere, et hinfiditu Arrius infidias. 

Et turn niirifice fperabat fe effe locutum. 

Cum quantum poterat dixerat hinfidtas. Sec. 

It fiiould beobferved, that In this chapter there is no men¬ 
tion of the Attics, which the argument gives the reader oc- 
cafion to expefl. Whether the Attics ufed the term 
(tv/tofi may be perhaps a matter of doubt, but certain it i$t 
that they ufed the verb gafCa/xfin., barbare Idqui, to' 
fpeafc rudely, as they did arrmf^ut, to fpeak well, or like the 
Attics. 


C H A 
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Chap. VII; 

ilomer in his polm, and Herodotus in bis bijioryi 
have Jpoken very differently concerning the lion. 

H erodotus has left it recorded, in 
his third book, that lionelTes produce but 
once in thfeir life, and at that birth never more 
than onewhelp. Thefe are his words: 

* Never mere than ow.J—GoWfintth, in hrs hiftoiy of the 
lion, gives the report of the keeper of the beafts in the 
Tower Of London, where feveral of thefe animals have 
bred. According to him, the lionefs goes only five month* 
with young, “ and produces never more than two' at once.” 
But the keeper could only fpeak according to his know¬ 
ledge of what happened there, which agrees fufiicicntly with 
the report of Ariftotle, that the number is ufually two. Mr. 
Pennant is fdent on this part of the fubjeft, in his Hiftory of- 
Quadrupeds; bdt Jie copies, from the a. thor of the QEcono- 
my of Nature," an account of the inltinfl of thefe and 
other wild beafts, in the thirfty deferts of Africa, that exceed* 
all belief, and certainly could not eafily be known or veri¬ 
fied by obfervation. “ There the pelican makes her nert, 
and in order to cool her yodng ones, and accuftom them to 
an element they mull all be converfant in, brings from afar, 
m her great gular pouch, fufficient water to fill the neft ; the 
lion and other wild bealjs approach, quench their thlrft, 
yet never injure the unfledged birds, as ifeonfeious that 
their deftruftion would immediately put a Hop to thole 
grateful fupplies. Nature is full of wonders; but writers 
on the hiftory bf quadrupeds have been careful not to mak* 
it lefs fo than it is." 

VoL. III. 
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« The lioncfs, of all animals the ftrongeft and 
the boldeft, produces but one young one in her 
life, for at the birth of her young fhe loles her 
matrix.” 

But Homer fays, that lions (for fo he calls the 
females, in the mafculine gender, or, as the gratn- 
marians have it, the common) produce and bring 
up many v, helps ; thclc are the lines in which he 
plainly alTerts this: 

Thus in the center of fome gloomy wood. 

With many a ftep, the lionefs furrounds 

Her tawny young, befet by men and hounds. 

He fays the fame thing in another place: 

The lion thus, with dreadful anguifh flung, 

Roars through the defert and demands his 
young. 

When the grim favage to his rifled den 

Too late returning fnuffs the track of men. 

When this difference and oppofition of fenti- 
ments between the moft celebrated*poet and moft 
eminent hiftorian greatly perplexed me, I thought 
proper to confult Ariftotle's exquifite Treatife 
upon Animals, and whatever he has there writ¬ 
ten upon this fubjed, I have put down in thefe 
commentaries. His words are, from book 6. 

“ That the lion copulates backwards, and is re- 
tromingent, has been mentioned before. But it 
copulates and producefs not in every feafon, though 
SI every year. It produces in the Ipring, and 

generally 
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generally has two. When its produce is moil 
humerous it has fix, but fometimes it has only 
one. It is an idle ftory which tells us of the 
lionefs, that when flie produces her young, (he 
lofes the future power of generating, and it arifcs 
from the Icarcity of the lion’s race, for the breed 
is rare, and not known in many places^ except in 
that part of Europe which is between the river 
Achelous and Neffus. The lionefs produces her 
young lb fmall, that they fcarcely begin to walk 
till they are two months old. I'he lions of Syria 
breed five times in their life, the firft time hav¬ 
ing five young ones, afterwards fewer j then they 
become barren. The female has no mane j this 
is peculiar to the male. The lion only changes 
thofe four teeth which are called ‘ canine,’ two 
upper and two lower* and this happens at fix 
months old 

‘ As to the fail related in the beginning of this chapter, it 
is wonderful that they fhould not fee, according to this idea, 
the neceflity of a fpecdy deftruftioji of the Ipecies ; becaufe, 
as every pair left but one cub, every generation would, of 
courfe, even on the favourable fuppofition of the males and 
females being equal, only be half as numerous as the pre- 
ecdingA 
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Chap. VIII. 

Ihc pet Afranhis has ingenioujly and pkajantly re~ 
p cjcnted H "ydom to be the daughter of Ufe and 
Aiemcry .' 

W ITH great juftice the poet Afranius, 
when writing upon the birth of Wihlom, 
has confidered her as the daughter of " Ufe 
and Meniory.” By the argument heufes, itis 
proved, that lie who would become fkilful in 

* (laintus Carolus, one of the commentators upon Gellius, 
takes prodigiou8»pams to fatisfy the reader that this genea- 
logy. is inaccurate and inadmiflible; it is abfurd, he re¬ 
marks, to call Wifdom the daughter of Ufe and Memory; 
the daughter of Ufe and Memory can be Prudence, and no 
other. The allegory of Afianius will not be tlioiight the 
lefs ingenious or agreeable for this critic’s oblcrvation. H. 
Stephens, in his efiikiti of Gellius, has a very long chapter to 
e-xplain fome perplexed pall'igcs which here occur, and 
the reader may have auvamage from confulting the place. 
P. no. 

It may properly be obferved in this place, that the an¬ 
cients, and after them the moderns, were Very fond of this 
fert of allegory. Pindar beautifully calls the d- y the chil\^ 
of the fan, nXia The iamt writer calls the rain the' 

offspring of the clouds, it were endlefs to multiply liiidlar 
examples, which mull: occur to every one at all converfant 
with the bell writers. See on this fubjccl Gutaker, p. 
103. 


human 
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human affairs, ftiould not confine himfelf to 
books, and the praflrice of rhetorical and logical 
difputations j but he muff be converfant, and per- 
fonally exercifed in occurrences and bufinefs of 
life, and carefully fix in his memory all aftions 
and their confequences: he muft moreover, to 
grow wife, learn what experience teaches, not 
what books only, or mafters, by an idle pa¬ 
rade of words and fiftitious reprefentations, have 
invented for the purpofes of amufement, as in a 
play, or in a dream, Afranius’s verfes are in 
his play called “ Sella.” 

“ Ufus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria; 

'Zopa.v vocant me Graii, vos Sapientiam.” 

There is likewife a line to the fame purpofe in 
Pacuvius, which the philofopher Macedo, a man 
of integrity, and my intimate friend, thought 
worthy of being infcribed on the doors of all our 
temples. 

Ego odi (homines) ignava opera et philofo- 
pha fentcntia. 

For nothing, faid he, can be more difgraceful or 
intolerable, than that idle and lazy people, co- 
>:cred with a long beard * and a mantle, fhould 

change 

Long beard.l —Such were thofe againft whom Juvenal 
(iUcharged his indignation in his fecond latire. 

Cljui Curios funulant, et Bacchanalia vivunt. 

C 3 Whofe 
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change the habits and advantages of philofophyr 
into a knowledge of the tricks of words, and cen- 
fure with fuch eloquence thofe vices, in the prac¬ 
tice of which they are fo thoroughly engaged. 

Whofe afF(.a«d garb and manners he fo contemptoonfly 
points out. 

Rarus fermo ilHs, et magna libido tacendi, 

Atque fupcrcilio brevior coma. 

Thefe falfc pretenders to morality and philofophical aufteri- 
ty, who fecredy indulged ihemfelves in all kinds of vice, 
are very flrongiy e.rpofcd and reprobated by Lucian, Aki- 
phron, and odier fatirical writers among the Giieeks. 


C fi A r 
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Chaf. IX.» 

What Tullius Tiro wrote in his Commentaries on the 
Suculie and Hyada, names ofjfars. 

T ullius tiro was thefcholu- and 
freedman of Marcus Cicero, and was his 
afllftant in literary purfuits. He has written 
many books upon the ufage and formation of the 
Latin language, an i upon different and promifcu- 
ous Hibjefts. In thofe books, the treaiifes moft dif- 
tinguifhed are what he has called by a Greek title, 
iravo'txTaef, as if containing every kind of literary 
circumftance. He therein fpeaks thus of thofe 
ftars which are called fuciilae, “ So ignorant 
were the ancient Romans of Greek literature, 
and of the Greek language, that thofe ftars which 
are in the head of T.iurus they called “ fucute,” 
becaufe the Greeks call them “ vaSst,;." But 
vxSxSf" fays he, “ is derived not x-ro rm vm, as 

• GcUiu'i, in this chapter, which is ulually die cafe when 
he meddles with etymology, makes but an indifferent ap- 
'pearance. He does not fo much liefcnd the ancient Latinj 
as prove ivs own want of iagacity .mJ jujgment. How 
com J juculai be made from fyaJes ? Cicero iiimielf acknow¬ 
ledged the Tiiftake as svell as Tiro, Speaking of the fame 
ftars, he fays, noflri imperiii fuculas quad a liiibus eftent non 
jib imbribus nominatae. De Nat. Deorum., 

Confult alto Pliny, Nat. Hill. z8. b, 26. c, 

C 4 
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our blockheads imagine, but from the word usiv, 
For when they rife and fall, they ftir up ftorms, 
fhowers, and abundance of rain, and vuv fignifies 
to rain.” Thus far Tiro, in his Pandeft®. 
But, however, our forefathers were not fuch 
blockheads and ruftics as to call the hyades * fu- 
culas, becaufe in Latin means fues. But for 
the fame reafon that the Greek word “ virtg” 
we tranflate “ fuper,” vwTter, fupir.as, from 
their wc have fubulcus; nay, horn their 

* —Seme authors derive Hyadesj not from inr, 

but from Hyas, the fon of Atlas and JE'hia, who bei 'j; kill¬ 
ed by a lion in the piime of life, was (o i.:mented by his 
feven lifters, that they died weeping, and were changed into 
tlicfe watery liars. Ovid briefly relates tiiis llory, and 
concludes thus: 

Mater Hyan, et Hyan moeftae Severe forores, 
Cervicemque polo fuppofiturns Allas. 

Viflus uterque parens, tamen eft pietate fororum. 

Ilia dedit coeium, nomina fecit Hyas. 

Fajii, V. 178. 

Hyginns, who gives the fame account more explicitly, fup» 
plies alfo another etymology, “ quidam aiunt in modum t 
litera- pofitas,inde Hyadas dici.” Some Jay that they viere called 
Hyadet j'rom being placed in the form of the letter VjJilon. Hy- 
ginus, fab 193. Ofaiithederivations, that from iit>, to rain, 
is the bell, and Ovid himfeif gives it, before he 1 elates the 
fable. 

Navita quas Hyadas Grains ab imbre vocat. 

Hence their conftant epithcU are wet, moift, rainy, and the 
like. Valerius Flaccus ttfed a periphrafis of this fignification 
inftead of their name. 

Pleiades, et madidis rorantes crinibus ignem. 

word 
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word wwo? we get at firft fypnus, and then by the 
fdationftiip of the Greek y to the Latin o, fomnus. 
So from their are called by us firft the 

Syades, and then the Spculs. But thofe ftars are 
not, as I iro fays, in the head of Taurus, for there 
appears to be no head of Taurus except thofe 
ftars. But they are fo fituated in that circle 
wJiich is called the zodiac, that their figure and 
appearance prefcnts the form of the bull’s head, 
as the other part, and the whole reprefentation 
of the bull, is formed, and as it were depifted, by 
the ftations and bearings of thofe ftars which the 
(Greeks caU TrAnatJar, and we ver^ilias. 


Chap. 
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Chap. X. 


The etymolo^j of foror, according to Labeo AntiJUui^ 
and of fracer, according to JNigiuius. 


L ABKO ANTISTIUS cultivated with 
particular attention the ftudy of the civil 
law, and gave informatiGn publicly to cliofe who 


confultcd him upon legal queJlioiis. Moreover, 
he was flcilled in polite literature, and !iad pro¬ 
ceeded deeply iii tlie Icudy of gi aimnar, logic, an¬ 
tiquity, and more abllrufe learning. He was 
Well verfed in the origin and formation of Latin 
words, and particularly applied that knowledge 
to the folution of knotty and intricate points of 
law. After Iris death thci'c v/ere accordingly pub- 
Jifned certain books entitled Poferiores, three of 
which fucccfilvely, namely, die jath, ;59th, and 
40ch, are full of that kind of information which 
tends to er.plain and illuftrate the Latin lan- 
cuace. And in thole books which he wrote 
ypon the jir.xtor’s edid, he has noted many ob- 
fervations, fomc of which arc wittily and inge- 
i.ioufiy imagined, as for inll.ar.ee that which v/\ 
find in his fourth book, “ She is called/wcr 

fays 


• Soror.] —This etymology docs not appear very pro¬ 
bable, yet it is difficult to find a better, the origin of th^ 

wor4 
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lays he, becaufe Ihe is quafi feorjum nata, be- 
caufe fhe is feparated from the family in which 
Ihe was born, and pafles over to another.” Of 
the word Prater*^ Publius Nigidius, a man of 
great learning, gives the etymology in a manner no 
lefs ingenious and fubtle. “ Pratery' fays he, “ is 
^uaft fere alter'* 

word being very obfeure. Voflius is de^rous to derive it 
fiom fero, to plant, and mentions alfo an Hebrew etymology, 
with which he teems much pleafed; but it is difficult to give 
aflent to any of thefe conjectures. 

• /■farm]—There can be little doubt that the real derl- 
yatfora of frater is fiom tlie Greek word tffolttf or 
meaning one of the fame tribe. Yet Cicero feems to have 
admitted the fame etymology as that alligned’ by Nigidius, 
when he fays, in one cf .'lit familiar epifilus, that “ when he 
left his province, he had deputed by preference any other 
perfon, rather than his brother Quintus, to wait for the ar¬ 
rival of his fuccefibr, left if he had left his brother he might 
feem to have eluded the decree of the fenate, by which he 
was commanded to depart within a certain number of days ; 
lince itmi^t be faid that he had not wlioily departed, but 
had left anather/dfxa govern forliim.” “ Sed altero fe re- 
lifto, difeeffiflet.” Eptjl. Fam.xi, 15. This, however, does 
not ablblutely prove that Cicero had fuch a derivation in his 
mind, for any near relation might be called another felf, in 
a political light, a^ likely to proceed exailly with the lame 
views, without any further reference. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XI. 

fhe juji (wd proper number of gueftsj according to 
M. Varro.~Of thejecond courjci of delicaciesd 

T hat is a moft elegant treatife of Marcus 
Varro’s, which is entitled, “ You know 
not what the Clofe of the Day may produce,” in 
which he dcfcants upon the pn^per nuniber of 
giicfts, and of the cuftom and rrianagemcnt 
of tlie entertainment itfelf. He fays that the 
number of the guefts fhould begin with that of 

t 

* Of the fatires of Van o I have fpoken in another place. 
The reader will find d . introdiidion to this chapter by 
Celliu.,, nlr.io;' woid for word in Macrobius, Saturn. 1 . i. 
c. 7. Macrobius omits ferus, and "ives the title thus, Nefeis 
tjuiJ vcfpor vchat. Not unlike this is the faying of Seneca, 
jtt leak it involves a fimilar moral,— 

Qncm dies vidit-veniens fuperbum, 
fluHc dies vidit veniens jace.item. 

The expreffion occurs in Virgil, Gc. i. 1 . 460. 

t 

Denique quid vcfper ferus vchat, &c 

Such alfo is the feripture phrafe of “ Who knows what a day 
ptay bniig forth i’’ 


the 
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the Graces, and finifh with that of the Mufes % 
that is> it fhould confift of no icfs than three 
at the feweft, and of no more than nine, when 
moft numerous. “ It is difagreeable,” fays he, 
** to have many, becaufe a crowd is turbulent, 
and indeed at Rome it is fo, and the fame at 
Athens, where never more were alTembled. The 
entertainment itfelf is compofed of four circum- 
ftances, and is then quite complete, namely, if 
the men are elegant, if the place, and time be 
well chofen, and the apparatus of the fcaft not 
negledled. You fliould' neither choofe talkative 
guefts,” fays be, nor mute ones. Ffor ha* 
xanguing is for the forum and the courts ; and fi- 
lencelhouldprevail, notin an entertainment but in 
the bed- chamber." The fubjefts of converfation, 

* Mufes .—This was a favourite idea with the ancients, 
and occurs in various forms in their belt writers. A ftriking 
paffage of this kind occurs in Plautus,— 

Vin’ ad te ad coenam veniam 
Ep. Si poffum velim, 

Verum hie apud me coenant alleni novem. 

Say, {hall I fup with you ? 

Ep. You fhould if poffible. 

But I have nine to fup with me already. 

■Jn^efs it were on fome public occaCon, the number of triclinia, 
or couches, prepared at an«ntertainment did not exceed three, 
and as three perfons occupied each couch, this made tlie num¬ 
ber of the whole not exceed nine. See Juvenal, Sat. 3. 

Tertia ne vacuo ceflaret cnlcita ledo. 


he 
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he thinks, fhould not be anxious or perplexingi 
but fhould be difcuffed with pleafantiy, and 
without ftudy, and fo far profitable as to delight> 
and at the fame time improve the underftanding. 
This muft necefTarily be the confequence, if we 
confine ourfelvcs to the common concerns and 
occurrences of Jife, which, in the ai^^ive purfuits 
of bufinefs we have no leifure to difcufs. “ As to 
the matter of the featt,” fays he, “ it is necef- 
fary not fo mudj that he fhould be a man of ele¬ 
gance, as that he fhould be free from vulgarity, 
and during the entertainment, it is not every thing 
that fhould be read, but fuch things only as are 
at the fame time ufeful and delightful.” Nor 
has he omitted to fpeak of the neceflary orna¬ 
ments of the fecond courfe’. His words are 
thefe: ** Thofe delicacies are the fweeteft which 
are not fweet to excefs; for there is a kind of war 
betwixt delicacies and the powers of digeftion.” 
Let no one hefitate as to the meaning of the 


• Second The contents of the fccond courfe, 

among the Romans, comprehended every thing which is 
met with in our deflerts ; nuts, fgs, olives, apples, pears, &c. 
with every kind ofconfeftionary. 

The diftindlion betwixt the pemma and tragema, which 
words occur in the conclufion of this chapter, feems to have 
been this } the pemma was a piepared fwcetmeat, tragem^was 
the Amply dned fruit, as for example, raifins. Sec on this 
fubjeft SalmaAus ad Solin. p. 1325. 

Pemma compofitum quid et coftum, tragema fimplex et 
fic Accatum, ut uvs paAie, caricse, paliuulx, ct funilia. 


hrord 
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word (hellaria) delicacies, which Marcus Vanro 
ufes upon this occafion, for it includes every 
thing which appertains to the fecond courfe. 
What the Greeks called rpa.yni*»r» or tnniAxra^ 
our older writers called bellaria. We likewife 
find the fweeter kinds of wine called in the old 
comedies by this name, where they are faid 
to be Liberi bcllaria, the delicacies of Bacchus. 


Chap. XII. 

Tie tribunes might arrejlt but could not Jummon 
any one. * 

W E read it recorded in a certain letter of 
Atteius Capito, that Labeo Antiftius was 
particularly diftinguilhed by his knowledge in the 
laws, cuftoms, and civil courts of the Roman 
people. But a certain degree of wilful obftinacy, 

* The imperium or authority of the Roman magiftrate* 
comprehended the right <Jf ilfuing edi£ts, of perfonat arrefts, 
and of citing to appear. We learn from this chapter that 
thefe rights did not belong to the fame officer, and that the 
power of citing to appear was of a higher nature than that 
cf perfonal arreft. See Meineccius, 578. 

4 he 
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he obferves, mifled the man, Infomuch that whiH 
Cjefat Auguftus became emperor, he did nbf 
allow the jultice or propriety of any aft, which he 
could not find fanftioned by the ancient ufages 
of the Romans. He then rfclates what this famO 
Labeo (when funimoned by a meflenger fro'ni 
the tribune of the people) anfwered: “ When,” 
fays he, “ at the inftigation of a certain womahj 
the tribunes of the people fent Gellianus to him, 
defiring that he would appear and anfwer to the 
Woman's complaint, he ordered him who had been 
fent, to return, and tell the tribunes, that they had 
no right either to fummon him or any one elfe. 
That by the cuftom of our anceftors, the tribunes 
of the people had a right of arrefting but not of 
fummoning any one; that they miglit therefort? 
come and order him to be feized, but had no 
right to fummon him when abfent.*' Having 
read this in Capito's letter, I found the fame 
thing afterwards fpoken of more at large in the 
aift book of Varro’s “ Res humana;,” whole 
words upon the fubjeft I have tranferibed : “ In 
the magiftracy,” fays he, “ fome have the powef 
of fummoning, Ibme of arrefting, others can do 
neither. The power of fummoning belongs tO 
the confuls, and others of high authority, that of 
arreft to the tribunes of t|ie people, and thofe 
officers who are attended by a meflenger ; bun 

the 

• MeJ^vger. I have itientioncd this ofheer be- 
fme, but probably, from this chapter, there were viatores or 

incffengeri 
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tftc quaeftors and others, who have neither a lie- 
tor nor a meflenger, have neither power to fum- 
mon, nor to arreft. They who have the right 
of iummoning, are allb able by law to feize, 
confine, and carry away, and this whether the 
perfbns are prelent, or are cited by their com¬ 
mand. The tribunes of the people have no 
right of fummoning. Nevcrthelels, many igno¬ 
rant perfons have ufed this authority, as if they 
were entitled to it For fome have ordered, 
not only a private individual, but a conful, to be 
fummoned to the forum. I myfelf, one of the 
triumvirs, being fummoned by Fortius, a tribune 
of the people,did not appear: depending upon 
the authority of eftabliflied cuftom, I claimed 
this ancient privilege i and when a tribune myfelf, 

meffengers of different ranks, the principaljjf which were 
thofe who attended immediately upon the fenate, and fum- 
moned the members froip the country to attend the pubhe 
hu<inefs in the fenate. 

« L uithd to 1/.3—Speaking on the ufurpation of the tri¬ 
bunes, Bever, on the Legal Polity of tlie Roman State, has 
this ftrong and pertinent remark_ 

“ As far as the tribunitian office contributed to protea 
the poor from the oppreffioa of the rich, and to keep the fe- 
veral conftituent powers of the Hate within their juft limits, 
u was certainly of lingular ttfe in the political fyllem, and 
deferved the wart'-cl Zealand fupport of every generous friend 
to rational liberty. But when tranfgreffcd its original 
bounds, and alTumed prerogatives incongruous with the na-' 
ture and defign of its lirft appointment, it then became ^ 
fcourge and a nuifance to the witole common wealth. 

Vox,. Ill, P) ordered 
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I ordered no man to be fbmmSned before me# 
nor to obey the fummons of my colleague, un- 
lefs he thought proper.” As to this right, of 
which Marcus Varro Ipeaks, I am of opinion 
that Labeo, v/hen a private man, afted with an 
idle fort of confidence, in not appearing to the 
fummons of the tribune. For what could be 
the reafon for being unwilling to obey the fom- 
mons of thofe, whom you allow to have the pow¬ 
er of arrefting you ? For he who by law may be 
feizcd, may alfo be imprifoned. But while we 
are enquiring why the tribunes, who have a 
power of ufing coercive meafures, have not the 
power of fummoning, it occurs to recoUedion, 
that tribunes of the people appear to have been 
formerly created, not for the purpofe of pafling 
fentencc, nor for taking cognifahce of caufes and 
complaints where the parties were abfent, but by 
their prefence, in caufes, to take care that injuftice 
be banifhed from their courts. Therefore the 
right of fummoning was taken from them, be- 
cauie their office was to prevent, by their atten¬ 
tion and prefence, all afts of violence. 


C H A r. 
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Chap. XIII. 

fn M. Varro's books of human things it is affirmedi 
that the <ediles and qudcftors of the Roman peo¬ 
ple might be died before the prator by a private 
perfon. 

W HEN I firft made my appearance in 
public, from the retirement of books 
and teachers, I remember it was the fubjefl of 
enquiry among the public dilputants and refpon- 
dents, in every part of Rome ', whether a qujef- 
tor of the Roman people could be fummoned to 
appear before the praetor. Nor did this arife 
fi'om an idle fpirit of difputation merely} but a 
circumllance aftually occurred, wherein a quaellor 
was to be fummoned. Not a few were of opi¬ 
nion, that the prastor had no right to fummon 
him, as he was without doubt a magiftrate of the 
Roman people, and neither could he be fummon¬ 
ed to appear, unlefs he thought proper, nor be ta- 

• Part of Rome .]— Roid.-s llationibus. Philofopliers, de- 
claimers, and difputants were to be met in various parts of 
Rome ; in the forum, unde/porticoes, haranguing a liftening 
multitude. Pliny has the fame cxprelTion in his EpilHes: 
Pierique in llationibus fede'nt, tcmpufquc audiendo fabulas 
terunt. We might fay familiarly, when people in almoft 
cvety ftreet were difpuung, &c. 

D 2 ken 
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ken and arretted, without injuring the dignity of 
the Roman magiftracy. But I, who was at that 
time accurately read in the treat fes of Marcus 
Varro, when I found this a matter of doubt and 
enquiry, produced his twenty-firtt book of “ Res 
humanae,” in which it is thus mentioned: “ It is 
lawful for thole magiftrates, who have no power 
of fummoning or of arrcfting, to be themfelves 
fummoned by a piivate man to appear in court. 
Marcus Ltevinius, a curule afdile*, was fum¬ 
moned before the praetor by a private man j now, 
furroundtd by public cfficers, they not only 
cannot be arretted, but may even difmifs the 
people.” Thus fur Varro in that part of his 
book which treats of the awiilcs j but in a for¬ 
mer part of the fame treadle he fays, that the 
quaeftor has neither the right of fummons, nor 
of arrett. Each part of the book being referred 
to, all came over to Varro’s opinion, and the 
quaeftor was fummoned before the pr$tor. 

• Cttrule adilt-l —^The qaeftor was a magiflrate inferior 
to the xdile, and this was the firft office which any candi¬ 
date for Roman honours could obtain. Their bufinsis was 
to celledl the public revenues. 


C H AS*. 
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Chaf. XIV. 

Meaning of the term pomoerium *. 

T H E Roman augurs who wrote upon the 
auipices, have thus defined the word 
pomcerium." “ Pmcerium cfV locus intra agrum 
effatum per totius urbis circuitum, pone muros, 
regionibus ceitis determinatus, qui facit finem 
urban! aufpicii.” But the moft zncitnt femaerium, 
which was inftituted by Romulus, was terminat¬ 
ed by the foot of Mount Palatine. But that 

• Puaeerium.l—^Th.t ancients were remarkably fuperft!- 
tioos with refpefl to their mode of building cities, and had 
a number of prepefterous ceremonies. This of the pemet- 
rium may be reckoned among them. When a city was 
built, a certain fpace of ground was left both within and 
without the walls, upon which it was deemed impious to 
ereft any edifices; indeed it was confidered as holy ground. 
The pomarium of Rome was increafed with the city and the 
empire, and it feems a litle Angular, that Julius Cxfar 
alone ihould not avail himfelf of the privilege which his 
conquefts gave him ef contributing to its enlargement. 
The following paflage from Tacitus is fufficiently explicit on 
this fubjefl: 

Quamquam magnis nationibus fubaflis, jus proferendi ftm 
mcerii ufurparint nifi L. Sylla et Divus Auguftus. 

On this Donates remarks, Taciti aufloritatem et Getlii, 
ijui idem feripfit, pluris facio. 


ponuerium 
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funm-ium was at different times extended as rfie 
republic encrcafcd, and at length included many* 
and thole too lofty hills. He had a right to 
extend the pmccrium, who had increafed the ter¬ 
ritories of the Romans, by taking land from the 
enemy. Wherefore it has been, and continues 
now to be a fubjcd of enquiry, why, out of the 
fcvcn hills of the city, as tiu re arc fix within 
the fonioruim, the Aventinc hill alone, which is 
neither far dillant nor luifrcaucnted, fliould be 
•without the boundary of the pomerrium. For 
neither e!id king Servius Tullius, nor Sylla, who 
liad the privilege of extending the fomo^rium, nor 
afterwards Julius Ca;far, wdien he enlarged if, 
include this hill w'ithin the exprefild limits * of 
the city. MeiTala has alTigned fonie probable 
reafons for this, one of which, in preference to 
the rtlk, he himfelf approves, namely, that when 
Remus upon that hill confuked the aufpiccs on 
his intention of building the city, he found the 
fiiglit of birds unpropitious, and"w'as lefs fortu¬ 
nate in his omen than Romulus. I herefore, 
fays he, all thole who extended the pomarium 


* ExprrJJcd limits.'^—Effatos fines. EJfatKs feems to I.e a 
word not very eafy of explanation. Fiere it is undoubted¬ 
ly to be confidered as a term in augury, iii which fsnfe it 
frecjuer.tiy occurs in Cicero. See 4,2d K. of 13111 Book to 
Atticus, Opinor augures nihil habere ad lemplum ej'andum. 
Bat Cicero alfo ufes effatnm as a term in logic, or rather for 
cue of the axioms of the academy. 


excluded 
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excluded that hill, as if it were frequented by ill- 
omened birds. But I muft not pafs over fbme- 
thing which I lately met with, concerning the 
Aventine hill, in the commentary of . Elis, an 
old grammarian, in which it is recorded, that, as 
we faid before, it was formerly excluded from 
the pomcerhm, but it was afterwards, upon the 
authority of Claudius Ctefar, received into the 
boundaries, and ccnfidered as intra-pmccrian. 
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Chap. XV.* 

Tajpige from ‘Mejfala the augury ajcertaining wba 
are the irferior magijlrates.—^hat the co^ul 
and frator are colleagues.—Obfervaiions on the 
atijpices.—-Opinion of the fame Mejfala on the 
terms ad populum loqui, and cum populo agerc. 
—Who the magiftrates are that may dijmifs the 
comitia. 

I N the confular edift which appoints the day 
for tlie comitia centuriata, this form has 
been from time immemorial obferved, “ Nc 
quis * niagiftratus minor de ctelo lervafle velit.” 

* There is a perplexity in this chapter wlrich would not 
bceafily explained without the afiiilance ofH. Stephens. 

What in this edition is one, was in former editions divided 
into two chapters, having two didinfl titles. The prefent 
title is erroneous, and ought to be correftcd. Mefiala gives 
no opinion upon the terms ad populum loqui, and cum popuU 
agere. It is the remark of Gcllius himfelf, and a conclulion 
which he draws from the quotation wMch he has juft cited 
from the works of Meffala. 

• Ne quu.]—Let no inferior magiflrate prefume to take 
the aufpices. 

The terms ufed, and ceremonies obferved in taking the 
aufpices may be found in Adams, Kennet, Lempriere, or 
any of the books which treat on Roman cuiloms and anti¬ 
quities. 


It 
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|t has frequently been difputed, who are the 
magijiratus mimres." Upon which fubjeft there 
is no occafion for my opinion, as the firft book 
of Marcus Meffala, the augur, “ on Aufpiccs,” 
is at hand, while I am writing, and therefore I 
fubjoin from thence the words of Meflltla him- 
felf. " The aufpices of the patricians are di¬ 
vided into two parts} the higheft are thofc of the 
confuls, the praetors, the cenfors. But thefe arc 
not all alike, or of equal power, becaufe the cen-; 
fors arc not the colleagues of the conful, or 'the 
praetors, byt the prajtors are tlie colleagues of 
the confuls. So that neither do the confuls nor 
the praetors interrupt or prevent the aufpices from 
the anfors, nor the cenfors from the confuls and 
praetors, but the cenfors among thcmfelves cait 
ratify them or not, and the praetors and confuls 
may do the fame. A praetor, although he be 
the colleague of the conful, cannot by law cite 
cither pr^tor or conful, as we learn from our 
forefrthers, and which has beenobferved till nowj 
it appears alfo in the 13th commentary of Caius 
Tuditanus ; becaufe the praetor is invefted with 
an inferior, the conful with a fuperior authority. 
A fuperior magiflrate cannot be cited by one of 
inferior authority. At this period, we who have 
been praetors have followed ancient cuftom in 
every thing which regards the praetor’s eleftions, 
nor at thole comitia was it ufual to take the auf¬ 
pices. In like manner, the cenfors are not con- 
fulted upon the aufpices with the confuls and 

praetors. 
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prsrtors. The kflfcr aiifpices belong to the 
other magiftratcs. T hcrefore theft arc called the 
lefler, the other the higher magiftrates. In 
eleCling the Icflcr magiftrates, the office wascon- 
ftrred by the people voting in tribes, or more 
properly by the lex curiara i the higher magiftrates 
vert- appointed at the centuriata comitia.” From 
this whole paflage of MefTila it is plain who 
were the leftcr magifb arcs, and why they were fb 
called; it proves likewiie; that the prsetor was 
the colleague of the conl'ul, becanfe they are 
e!e£led under the fame aufpices. But they are 
faid to hold the greater aufpices, becauft their 
aufpices are of higher eftimation than thofc of 
others. Tiie fame Meffala, in the fame book, 
upxrn the lefTer magillrates, fays, The conful 
has the power to difmils any alfembly of the 
people, though fummoned by any otlier magi¬ 
ftrates. - The prretor can at any time difmifs an 
aflembly, unlefs called by the conful. I'he 
Jeficr magiflrates cannot dih i'/.f an affembly. On 
this occafion, he who fife luinmons the comitia 
has the law on liis fide, bccaufe the people can¬ 
not be dealt with in a ilou'olc manner; nor, if 
they wifh to Irate a meeting, can any one difmils 
the other’s aiTeinbly to prevent the people’s bei.ng 
confulted. Yet many magiflrares may Itold a 
meeting at the fame time.” This paflage of 
Meflitla fliev /3 tliat the term " cum populo 
agere” diflers from “ concionem habere.’* 

*1 he former means to colled by votes the affent; 

or 
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or diflent of the people upon any qucftion, the 
latter to addrefs them without any application for 
their votes. 


Chap. XVI, 

Uumanitas has trot the ftgnification ufuaV.y given it .— 
ney who have fpoken moft purely have ujed it 
in a more appropriate JenJe. ‘ 

T hey who are accuftomed to obierve the 
proprieties of the Latin language do not 
interpret the word *' humanitas” according to 
tlie common acceptation, and as the Greeks call 
it fliAavS/iuTrjas (philanthropy), fignifying a certain 

* In this clafllcal fenfe alfo is the word humanity frequent¬ 
ly ufed by our beft writers, and a profeflbr of humanity is 
underftood to be fynonymous with profeflbr of belles lettrcs. 
Milton ufcs the adjeftive humane in the fenfe of polillied,— 

On the other fide up rofe 
Belial, in aft more graceful and humane. 

A pafliige, fimilar to the one here quoted, from Varro, be¬ 
ing now before me, I fubjoin it. Varro deRe Rufiic. 1 . i. 
c. 17 - 

Qui prxfint efle oportere, qui Uteris fint atque humane.- 
tate imbuti. 

Upon which Scaliger remarks, Illud literis eft gloflema, 
nam liters et humanitas apud veteres idem eft. 

ready 
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ready benevolence indifcriminately exercifed t0» 
xard all men; but they confider humanity as 
what the Greeks call and what wc term 

inftruftion and initiation in the liberal arts, which 
tliey who earneftly follow and obtain, may be faid 
to be moft humanized. For the purfuit and 
difeipline of fcience is given to man only of all 
the animals, therefore it is called " humanitas.’^ 
And in this fenfe almoft all books fliew that 
the ancients ufed this word, and particularly 
Marcus Varro, and Marcus Tpllius. In the 
mean time I have thought proper to produce an 
inftance from Varro’s firft book of his “ res hu- 
mantE,” which begins thus: “ Praxiteles, who, 
cn account of die excellence of his art, is known 
to every one at all verfed in polite fcience (“ pau- 
lum modo humaniori.") Humaniori, fays he, 
does not fignify, as we commonly ufe it, mild, 
tender, benevolent, although ignorant of litera¬ 
ture, for this does not agree with the fentiment; 
but it means, a man of any literary attainmertts 
mud have known the character of l^rasdteles fron^ 
books and hiftory. 


C Har. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Meauing of the words inter os ct ofFam, in 
Cato ,' 

T here is a fpeech of Marcus Cato, in 
which he cenfures the cleilion of sediles 
without the auipices. In that fpeech are thefe 
words: “ Nunc ita aiunt, in fegetibus et in her- 
bis bona frumenta effe, nolitc ibi nimiaiu Ipcm 
habere. Sxpe audivi inter os atque offam multa 
intervenire pofle. Verum vero inter offam at- 

■ There are many fimilar proverbs in Latin, all expreflive 
cf the fame thing. Such are, multa cadunt inter caliccm fu- 
premaque labra; nefcis quid vefper ferus vehat; inter ma- 
num et mentum, &c. which may be explained by our 
Lnglilh proverb,— 

There’s many a flip 
’Twixt cup and lip. 

Long, but no very interelling comment*, may be found on 
thefe feveral proverbs, in the Adagia of Erafmus. The lirft 
t* a bteral tranflation in Latin, from the Oreelc proverb at 
the end of this chapter, which is alfo to be found in Zenobius, 
Stobaiui, and many other places. There are alfo French 
proverbs of like import: 

De la main a la bouche fe perd fouvent la foupe. 

Between the hand and the mouth the broth is often 
fpilled. 

quc 
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que herbam ibi vero longum intervallum eft." 
Now Erucius Clams, who was prasfeft of the 
city, and twice conful, a man much devoted to 
the ftudy of ancient cuftoms and ancient literature* 
has written to Sulpirius Apollinaris, the moft 
learned man within my memory* requefting tliat 
he would tell him the meaning of thofe words* 
Apollinaris, when I was prefent, (for being then 
a young man at Rome, I attached myfelf to him 
for the purpofe of inftruftion) wrote word to 
Clarus, as to a man of learning, very concilcly* 
that the phrafe inter os ct ofFam was an old pro¬ 
verb, fignifying the lame as the Greek fentence, 

noAA« TrtXet xuAixo; Kot p^ttAco; 


CIIA r, 
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Chap. XVIII. 

T he following lambic verfe is notorioufly 
of great antiquity ’: 

Zo^ot rufxvvot Tuv 

This verfe Plato, in his Theastetus *, attributes to 
Euripides, at which I am muchfurprized,for I have 
met with it in Sophocles’s tragedy of Ajax the 
Locrian *. But Sophocles was born before Euri- 

• Some copies read venuflatis, which feems 

more proper. The tranllation in this cafe would be of well 
known elegance. 

» This is a ftrange error in Gellius. This 

lambic is not in the Themtetus of Plato, but in the Theagesj 
but whether the miftake originatedIrom Gellius himfelf, or 
was the blander of feme copyift, is uncertain. See Gataker, 
173. Stobxus does the fame, and probably on the lame au¬ 
thority. The meaning of the Greek verfe is. Princes be¬ 
come wife by alTociating with wife men; the converfe of 
our Englilh laying. Evil comiHuiiicaiion corrupts good man¬ 
ners. 

• Ajax the Cafaubon, in hi* notes to Athe- 

n»us, gives a catalogue of all the plays of Sophocles. I'hi* 
play he calls Auk Aofi^ot, or Ajax Lorarius. Probably there 
were two plays of Sophocles, one called Ajax Lorarius, 
the other Ajax Locrus. Ariftides refers the line here quot¬ 
ed to the play of Sophocles called Ajax Locrus. See Ca- 
faubon, 4la. ad Atkensum. 

4 pides. 
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pides. There is likewife another verfe not left 
known: 


Tfftav ytpovrei irat^xyuytitru <r* lyu. 

This is found in Sophocles’s tragedy called 
€>uX»itiJ it ** arid in the Bacchae * of Euripides, and 
I have alfo met with it in the Prometheus of 
jffifehylus. And in Euripides’s tragedy of Ino, 
there is a verfe which, except in a few fyllables, 
is the fame as one in ^fchylus,— 


♦ —Here alfo would be fome perplexity did 
not Calkubon alfift us. In his annotations to Athenxus, 
referred tO above, it clearly appears, that there was no play 
of Sophocles cf this name, which indeed, as Cafuubon ob- 
ferves, is not a Greek word. It is differently read by diffe¬ 
rent commentators, feme calling it Pluletidcs, others Phi- 
lodletes, others Philotides. Cafaubon fays, the true reading 
is I’hthiotes, or Phthiotides, aild the whole of the chapter 
where this quelUon is ^ilcufled is very entertaining and 
important. 

• See the Bacchae, verfe 1915. 

The fubjeft of thi, chapter leads me neceffaiily to ob- 
ferve, that fimilar fentiments, conveyed nearly in the fame 
words, are to be found in various writers, ancient as well as 
modern. It is in particular true of Homer and Ilefiod, of 
j?hocylides and Thcognis, of Seneca and Publius Syrus; of 
all which it may be remarked, in the words of Carolus, 
Non temere judicandum eft de hujufmodi lapfibus, cum fmpe 
eadem didka, eademque verba in diverfis audtoribus repe- 
riantur. Sive quod alter ab altero muiuatus fit, five quod 
cadem diverfis in menteia venerint. 


.ffifchylus 
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iEfchylus thus» 

Zifut fi’ iva x«> Ktyur rot neuftam 

Thus Euripides, 

"Styea 6’ otts Jifi, tiett \iyu» ao-^aXir. 

But iEfchylus was a much older writer* 


Chap. XIX. 

0/ the origin and names of the Porcian fami^. 

W HEN Apollinaris Sulpitius, mylelf, and 
certain other of our acquaintance were 
fitting together in the Tiberian library, it happened 
that a book was produced to us, entitled, “ M» 
Catonis Ncpotis.” We immediately began to 
enquire who tliis Marcus Cato Nepos was, when 
a young man, Avho (as I conjeftured from hit 

‘ Fulvius Urfinus has difeufled at length the genealogy of 
the Porcian family. It appears from Plutarch and Taci¬ 
tus, that the Porcian family was of Tufean origin. See 
alfo Cicero, in his fecond book De LegibusEgo me, me- 
hercule, et illi et omnibus municipibus duas effe cenfco pa- 
trias, unam naturse, alteram civitaiis, ut illc Cato cum cflet 
Tufeuli natus in populi Romani civitatem fuiceptus eft.—• 
The founder of this family was Marcus Porcius Cato, who 
was firft called Prifeus, according to Plularch, and the cog¬ 
nomen of Cato was retained by his poftecity. 

Vot. in. E 
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mode of fpeaking) was not deftiture of Jiterajy 
attainments, replied, " This Marcus Cato is not 
called Nepos by a ftrname, but becaufe be was 
the grandfbn of JVIarcus Cato the cenfor, who 
was the father of that Marcus Cato of prxtorian 
rank, who, in the civil war, flew himfelf at 
Utica with Hs own fword ; upon whofe life 
there is a book of Marcus Cicero, entitled, 

Laus Marci Catonis,” in which book Cice¬ 
ro fays, this Cato was the great grandfon of 
Cato the cenfor. Of him, therefore, whom Ci¬ 
cero commends, this Marcus Cato was the fa¬ 
ther, whofe orations bear the title of Marcus 
Cato Nepos.” Then Apollinaris, with great 
delicacy and good humour (as was ufual with 
him when he paffed any cenfure) addreffed him; 

i commend,” fays he, my young friend, 
your attention, who at fuch an age have been 
able to give as this lefture upon the family of 
Cato, although you are not accurate in your in¬ 
formation concerning tliis Cato, about whom we 
are enquiring j for that Marcus Cato the cen¬ 
for had not one only, but many grand-c))ildren, 
from different fathers j for Marcus Cato, who 
was the orator and cenfor, had two fons from 
different mothers, and of very different ages j for 
when one of them was a young man, his mother 
being dead, and Cato himfelf much advanced 
in years, he took to wife the virgin daughter of 
Salonius his client, from whom was born Co 
him Marcus Cato Saloniaaus, which firname 


was 
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was given him from Saloniiis, the father of his 

mother; but from the elder ion of Cato, who, 
in the life-dme of his father, died prietor-ekct, 
and left fame excellent books upon law fubjeSts, 
Iprung this Marcus Cato Nepos, the fubjedt of 
our enquiry. He was a fpeaker of fome energy, 
and left many fpecimens of oratory, in the man¬ 
ner of his grandfather. He was conful with 
Quintus Martius Rex, and in his confulate, vi- 
fiting Africa, died in that province. This man 
was not the father of the prsetorian Marcus Ca¬ 
to, who flew himfelf in U tica, and was the objedt 
of Cicero’s eulogy j nor, although this was the 
grandlbn of Cato the cenfbr, and the former his 
great-grandfbn, was the former the father of the 
latter; but this grandfon, of whom we are 
fpeaking, had an elder fon, Cato; not him who 
perifhed at Utica, but one who, having been 
curule redile and praetor, died in Narbo- 
nenfian Gaul; but from the other man, the 
much younger fon of Cato the praetor, who, as 
we faid before, was called Salonianus, fprung 
two fons, Lucius and Marcus Cato. That 
Marcus Cato was tribune of the people, and died 
when candidate for the prastorlhip. From him 
was born Marcus Cato, who flew himfelf in the 
civil war at Utica, of whom Marcus Cicero has 
faid, when writing his life and panegyric, that he 
was the great-grandfon of Cato the cenfor. Y ou 
fee, therefore, that this part of the family, which 
fprung from the younger fon of Cato, not only 

E 2 differ. 
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differs in its branches but in its dates. For as that 
Salonianus was born, as I laid, in the latter part 
of his father’s life, fo his defcendants alfo were 
much pofterior to tbofe of bis eider brother. 
You will eafiJy difcover this difference, from the 
evidence of the compolidon itfel^ when you read 
it.” Sulpicius Apollinaris ipoke this in my hear¬ 
ing, which I afterwards difeovered to be true, 
■when I read the funeral commendations, and 
the book of commentaries upon the Porcian fa¬ 
mily. 


Cha?. 
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Chap. XX. 

Tiat among the moji elegant writers greater alien-, 
tion has been paid lo the modulaiion of words^ 
called by the Greeks Eiiphonia, than to the rules 
and dijeipline of grammarians, * 

P R O B U S Valerius was afked, as I 
learned from one of his acquaintance, whe¬ 
ther it was right to fay has urbis, or has urbes, 
banc turrem, or banc turrim ? 

“ Whether," replied lie, you are writing 
verfe or profe, pay no refpeft to the mufty rules of 
grammarians, but crmfult your ear what fuits the 
paffage ; and what the ear recommends will furely 
be the beft.” How,” returned the enquirer, 
“ fhould I confult my ear ?” ** In the lame 
manner,” anfwered Probus, as Virgil did, 

* The fiibjefts difeuffed in this chapter muft neceflarily 
convince us, that we are able to form but an inadequate idea 
of the p'Cii'iiar deiitacks and elegance of the Latin 
tongue. It is not eafy for us to Imagine how turrirf, for 
example, by whatcer words preceded or accompanicf}, 
Ihould be liarlli to fome ears and ofl'enfive to others; but, 
as I have before obferveJ, all thefe and limilar diferimina- 
tions mull have depended upon a variety of modulation, of 
which the moll critical examination and knowledge of the 
Latin metrical compolitions will not enable our moll ac« 
compliihed fcholars to Ipeak with any tiling like decifion. 

£ $ m/ho. 
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who, in different places, has faid urhes and urUs, 
according to the tafte and judgment of his earj 
for in the firft of hib Georgies, which,” fays he, 
“ I have read, correfted by his own hand, he 
writes urUs with an i *, as, 

■■■■ Urbifne Invifere Csefar 
Terrarumque velis curam. 

Change it now to urbes, and you make it fomc- 
how more infipid and heavy. On the other 
hand, in the 3d iEneid, he has urbes with an e: 

Centum urbes habitant magnas.” If you 
change tliis to urbis the word becomes trifling 
and fpiritlcfs. Such is the difierence of combi¬ 
nation in the meeting of the following words. 
Bcfides, Virgil ufes turrim, not turrem-, and Jecu- 
rim, not Jecurem. " Turrim in prscipiti ftan- 
tem i” and “ incertam excuflit cerviec Jeeurim j” 

• Jf'ith an i.]—See Georg, i. 25. 26. 

The various editions of VirgiJ read, foipe mrbis, others 
urheis. Drydcn, in his interpretation of this pafiage feenia 
to have underllood orbit to be the genitive cafe iingular, and 
sot the accofative cafe plural. 

Whether in after times to be declared 
The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard. 

Where he refers erroneouny urhit to Rome. 

There are feme manuferipts which read orhtt, but Hcyne 
properly reads orbit, and thus exprefles himlelf: 

Sed urhifae aufloritatc vet. grammaticorum confirmatur 
apud GcU. N. A 1?. 20. ubi Probua ait, auris judicio urbh 
yra-iatum efie a poeta pro ttrht. 


wWch 
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which words have, I think, a pleafanter found 
than if you ufe the letter e in each place/’ But he 
who had confulted Probus, being a vulgar man, 
and of an unpolilhed ear, replied, ** Why the 
different words Ihould be more proper and ac¬ 
curate in one place than another I do not under- 
fland.” When Probus, with fome warmth. 
Do not,” fays he, " trouble yourlelf to enquire 
which of the two you fliall ufe, url>es or urhiSf 
for fince you are of that defeription which I ob- 
ferve, it is of no confequence which you fay.” 
With this obfervation, couched in thefe terms, 
he difrnilled the man (as his cuftom was towaiJ 
ftupid people) with fome degree of harfhnefs. 
But I have fince met with fimilar inftances of a 
word written by Virgil in two different waySV; for 
he has ufed tris and tres in the fame paffage, with 
that fubtlety ofjudgment, that fhould you change 
them, and fubftitutc one for the other, and have 
any ear, you muft perceive that you injure the 
fweetnefs of the harmony. The lines are in his 
I oth book. 

Tres quoque Threicios Borcae de gente fuprema, 
Et Iris quos Idas pater, et patria Ifmara mittit. 

The ufage of tres in one place and of tris in 

* In ene //ar/.]—Hcyne, who jufttfies himfelf on the 
authority of Gellius in a former paffage, difregards it here. 
In his edition we find tris in both lines. He refer* indeed to 
this place in Gellius, but it is only to'finile at the unimpor. 
tance of tlie diilin£lion. 

E 4 the 
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the other, you will find in either cafe ufed with fo 
much judgment and attention to rhythm, as to 
be moft admirably adapted to each lituation. 
And in the fame book of Virgil may be found, 

finis * Priami fatorum. 

Now if you were here to lay, hie finis, it becomes 
harfh and inharmonious, and the ear fhrinks from 
the change. As, on the contrary, you render 
the paflage inharmonious, if you change the 

Quern * des finem rex magne laborem. 

For if you read it quam des finem, you make it, 
I know not why, harfli and feeble. Ennius alfo 
has called the cyprefles reSlos, by the mafciiline 
gender, contrary to common ufage. 

Capitibus nutanteis pinos, reStoJque cupreflbs. 

I fuppole the found appeared to him ftronger and 
fuller to fay reHos than reSfas. On the other 
hand, the lame Ennius, in his iSth book of 
Annals, ules aere fulva, inftead of/«/t’<7, not be- 
caufc Homer has applied a feminine*adjeftive to 
it, as ai/ia Cafifiav, but becaufe tliis found, I fup- 
pcle, leemed more vocal and grateful to his ear. 
As Cicero thought it fofter and more elegant, in 
his Ipeech againll Verres, to fretu than freto. 

* Hitc /»;/.]—Some manuferipts read hie Jimt. See 
lieyne, Vol. ii. London edition, p..*36. 

» j^r/».3*~Heyne reads guem, zod takes no notice of this 
obfervation of Gellius, 

Terangufiot* 
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•* Perangujio," fays he, fretu divija." It would 
be harfh and cUimfy to fay perangufto freta. He 
has ufed a fimiliar inflexion, in his fecond ora¬ 
tion: Manifefto peccatu, fays he, not peccato. 
For I have found the paflage thus written in one 
or two of the oldeft and moll reputed copies of 
I'iro. Cicero’s words arc thefe : “ Nemo ita vi- 
vebat, ut nuila ejus vicjs pars fumms turpitudinis 
clfet expers j nemo ita in manifefto peccatu tene- 
batur, ut cum impudens fuifi'et in faefto, turn im- 
pudentiorvideretur,finegaret.” Notonlythefound 
of this word is here more elegant, but the propriety 
of its ufage is approved by reafon and rcfle<ftion. 
For here peccatus (an ad of fin) is ufed properly for 
peccatio (the habit of finning), as for inftance, hie 
incejius, not applying to the qiii admifit, but the 
quod admijjum eft, and bic trihutus, which we call 
tributum, were phrafes ufed by many of tlie an¬ 
cients ; and hk collegatus, and hk arbitratus, are 
ufed for allegalio and arbitralio j for which rea¬ 
fon we fay arbitratu and allegatu meo. Thus Ci¬ 
cero has faid, in manifefto peccatu, as die ancients 
faid in manifefto inceftu. Neverthelefs it would 
be I.atin to fay peccato, but in this paflage it ap¬ 
peared more acute, and better fuited to the ear: 
Lucretius, with the fame attention to harmony, 
has applied a feminine adjedive to /«»«», in the 
following lines: 

Haud ut opinor enim mortalia fecla fupernc 

Aurea de coelo demifit funk in arva. 

When, 
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When, ftill preferving the metre, he might have 
faid, what is indeed more ulual. 

Aureus e coelo demifit funis in arva. 

Marcus Cicero has even called the priefts by a 
feminine termination. He Ipeaks of them as 
antijtitas, and not, according to the law of gram¬ 
mar antijiites. For although Cicero avoided the 
iifage of obfolete and unaccuftomed words, yet 
in this palTage, as if delighted with the found of 
the word, he fays, “ Sacerdotes Cereris atque 
illius fani antiftita." So that upon fome occa- 
(ions they followed not lb much the didtates of rea- 
fon, or the law of cuftom, in the ulage of words, 
as the judgment of the ear in regulating the mo¬ 
dulation, which they who do not feel (fays the 
fame Cicero, when fpeaking upon harmony of 
ftyle) I know not what ears they have, or in¬ 
deed what there is in them like other men. The 
old grammarians have particularly noticed of Ho¬ 
mer, that though in one place he has faid xcX«(Bf n 
4 -iipaf T£, yet in another he has ufed not but 

r^eepfiiv. 

'Tuv S’ u( ri ipaptaii ii$p6{ ipytrxi he xsXoewe. 

Following not the common method, but what his 
attention to harmony of pofition fuggefted. For 
if you change the pofition of thefe words, you 
make the fentence inharmonious. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXI. 

U^ords tf Titus CaJiriciuSi the rhetorician^ to bis 
young pupils, on the impropriety of their clothes and 
fhoes. 

T itus Caftriclus was a teacher of 
rhetoric, who was in the higheft eftima- 
tion at Rome for his oratorical abilities, and for his 
fuccefs as an inftrudtor; he was relpefted ' alfo by 

the 

• i?{(^ 5 r</.].~Spe£latas. A note on this word occurs in 
the Britifii Critic for February 1793, fo pertinent, that it 
would be abfurd not to introduce it here. Speflatus anfweta 
to cognitus, explorata*, probatus, %xMUur6>i(,inifprintcd in For- 
cellinus ' Homo in rebus judicandis fpedatus et 

cognitus. Cic. Orat. in Verrero.l. 2. In pcrfefto ct fpeilato 
viro. De Anucitia, feft a. Utebatur medico ignobili fed 
fpeflato homini Cleophanto. Cic. pro Cluendo. Applied 
to things it anfwers to inlignis, nobilis, pulcher. Aulus 
Gellitts indeed, 1 .13. c. ai. writes thus: T. Cailricius, &c. 
&c. in mores atque literas fpedlatns. But we obferve, firft, 
that the ftyle of Aulus Gellius is not famous for its purity, 
nor well adapted to panegyrick; fecondly, that the phrafco- 
logy of fpeftatus in mores is very lingular; thirdly, that 
mores is joined with literas; fourthly, that I^drian, the 
pcrfon approving, is mentioned as well as Caftricius, the 
perfon approved; and lalUy, that Caftricius profelTed and 
prafiifed the art of rhetoric, and therefore that his know¬ 
ledge of that art could be afcertained. Upon the whole 
then, a perfon may be called Ipeftatus for his moral quali¬ 
ties difplayed in practice, for his Hcill in the cxercife of 

arts. 
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the emperor Adrian for the purity of his morals, 
and his attainments in literature. When I was 
once prefent with him (for I attended him as my 
mailer), he perceived fome fenators, his followers, 
with their cloaks and jackets, and walking in 
their flippers, on an holiday. “ I would rather 
fee you in your robes,” faid he; it mull at leaft 
be tedious to be girt up in your riding dre/Tcs. 
But if cuftom has made this mode of drefs upon 
fuch a day pardonable, yet it is by no means de¬ 
corous in you, as Senators of Rome, to walk the 
ftreets with your {Uppers* (foleatas), nor in¬ 
arts, or his probity and judgment in the condufl of bufine/au 
as brought to the teft of experience. But for the mere 
acquifition, or the mere poiTeiiion, or even the mere difplav 
of learning, no man, we believe, is llyled fpefbtus by the 
pure writers of Latin. We ihall juft obferve by the way, 
that Gefner refers, in his Thelkurus, to the 20th chapter of 
Aulus Gellius inftead of the aift, and indeed his numerical 
references arc often erroneous. Gefner, however, is not 
to be blamed in this inftance. The earlier editions of 
Gellius united the 14th and 15th in one chapter, which 
Stephens, Gronovius, and the later editions have divided 
into two. Gefner probably quoted from the Attics, or 
ibme otlicr ancient edition. 

* Solea was a flipper or fandal, fo called, be- 

caufe it covered the foie of the foot. But the Romans wore 
a variety of coverings for the feet. The folcas were of diffe¬ 
rent kinds, and the gallica: were a kind of foless, fo were the 
crepidx, or crepidula. They went to feafts in the foie*, 
which may therefore be called a drefs flioc, but they put 
them off when they eat. To appear in their foie* in pub¬ 
lic was deemed unmanly and coxcomicai; and this feems all 
that is ncc^llary to be faid on this fubjefi in this chaptey. 

2 deed 
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deed is it lefs criminal in you than it was in 
him, whom Marcus Tullius reproved for it.’* 
Caftricius faid this in my hearing, and many 
other things to the fame purport, with a Roman 
feverity. Many, however, who heard him, beg* 
ged to know why he called thofe peribns Joleatos 
who wore gallicas (flippers), not /oleas (fandals). 
But Caftricius had here Ipoken with purity and 
propriety. For that whole fpecies of ihoe, by 
which only the bottoms of the feet are covered, 
leaving the other part naked, and fattened with 
/light thongs, they called folea, and fometimes by 
the Greek word crepidula. But I (nppofe gallicas 
was a new word, which had not been uftd long 
before the time of Marcus Cicero. It is ufed by 
him in his fecond Philipic, “ Cum gallicis et la- 
cerna cucurrifti.” Nor do I find this word ufed 
in this fignification by any other writer of high 
authority i but, as I before obferved, they called 
that Ibrt of ftioe (which the Greeks denominated 
xftiviSxi) crepidas aad crepidulas, with the firft 
fyliable fliort,and thelhoemakers they called rrr//- 
darios. Sempronius Alcllio, in his fourteenth 
book of Annals, fays, " Crepidarium cultellum 
rogavit a crepidario futore.” 
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Chap. XXII. 

frayers which by the cujlom of the Romms are 
offered to their deities^ as explained in the books 
of their priefts ; among which they give to Mars 
the title of Nmenes.'—fhe meaning of the word 
NeriengSy or Nerio. 

T he address which are o6ered to the im¬ 
mortal gods, according to the cuftom of 
the -Romans, are found in the -books of their 
priefts, and in many of their ancient compolitions. 
We there meet the phrafes, Luam Saturni 
« Salaciam Neptuni,” “ Horam Quirini,” “ Ju- 
rites Quirini,” ** Maiam Vqlcani,” Herien 
Junonis,” “ Molas Martis,” and “ Nerienem 
Martis j” for fo I hear people pronounce that 

* Luam Saturni .^^1 find thefe proper names thus explaiu- 
td in Turnebus, &c. For Luam, Turnebus propofes to read 
Laciam, a Latio, a name of Saturn. 

'Salacla is die fame with Amphitrite, the wife of Nep¬ 
tune. Hora was the wife of Romulus. As Romulus was 
deified, fo his wife, Hcrfilia, was received into the number 
of the gods, and called Hora, as Romulus was named 
Qmrinus. For Jurites we Ihould perhaps read Curites.—- 
Curitb b a name of Juno, which appellation was given 
to different goddeffes. Nereis is explained by the Greek 
words 8 a».»<rimt. The Mola: were faid to be the 

daughters of Mars. See Turnebus Adverlar. p. 366. 

which 
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which I have laft mentioned, making the firft 
fyllable of the word long, as the Greeks do ia 
NtipeJaf, fea goddeffes. But they who fpeak with 
accuracy Ihorten the firft fyllable, and make 
the third long. For the nominative cafe of the 
word, in old books, is Nerio, although Marcus 
Varro, in his fatire called cxnx.ft.xy(jLa. (ays, ia 
the vocative caf^ not Nerio but Nerienes, in 
the following lines: 

Sed Anna, Perenna, Panda, te Lato, Pales, 

Nerienes, et Minerva, Fortuna, ac Ceres. 

Where it was necelFary that the fame vocative 
cafe fhould be ufed. But Nerio is declined 
like Anio, and as they faid Anienein, fo Ncriencm, 
witli tlie third fyllable longj but whether it be 
Nerio, or Nerienes, it is a Sabine word, and fig- 
nifies courage* and fortitude. So from the 
Claudlan family, which we know Iprung from the 
Sabines, he who v/as dlftinguifhed by his forti¬ 
tude was called Nero. But this the Sabines feeiu 
to have derived from the Greeks, who called the 
finews and ligaments of the limbs »evpas, whence 
we call them in Latin nervos, Nerio therefore 
fjgjuScs v/arlike power ami ftrcngch, and a ccr- 


• Csara^j.]—Sie Suetonius tic Tiberio, 

Inter cognomina autem ct Ncroni: afrumpfit, quo fignifi- 
caiur lingua Sabinorum fortis et ftrenuus. Among his 
otlicr names he took that of JNcro, which, in the Sabioe 
tongue, fignifics bold and valiant. 


taui 
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tain martial dignity. Plautus too’, in Trucu* 
lento, calls Neriene the wife of Mars, and in the 
character of a foldicr, in this line. 

Mars peregre adveniens falutat Nerienem 
uxorem fuam. 

1 have heard a man of forrie note obfervc upon 
this paflage, that Plautus has, with too much re¬ 
finement, put this falle and new fentiment into 
tlie mouth of an ignorant and unpolilhed foldier, 
to make him fuppofe Nerio the wife of Mars. 
But he who will peruft the third of Cnaeus Gel- 
lius’s Annals, will find that this paflage polTeflcS 
more of acutenefs than comic humour. There 
it is faid, that Herfilia, when flie pleaded before 
Titus I'atius, and befought peace, thus e'xprcfled 
herfclf, “ Ncria Martis, te obfccro, pacem dare, 
ut iiccat nuptiis propriis et profperis uti, quod dc 
/ui cmjugis confilio contigit, ut nos iti.lem inte- 
grus rapcrent, unde liberos fibi et fuis' pofleris 
patria pararent.” Here he fays “ de tui conjugit 
confilio,” alluding to Mars. By v/hich it ap¬ 
pears, that this was not faid by Plautus poetical¬ 
ly only, but that Nerio was traditionally confi- 
dered by fomc as the wife of Mars. But we 
muft take notice, that Gcllius calls her Neria, 
not Nerio, nor Nerienes. Befides Plautus, how- 

* Plautus Wo.]— In his play called Truculentus, anglice^ 
The Churl. The paflage may be thus rendered,— 

The god of war, returning from abroad. 

Salutes hit wiie NcricuB. 


ever. 
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ever, and Gellius, Licinins Imbrex, an old wri¬ 
ter of comedy, in his play called Nejcra, fpeaks 
thus: 

Nolo * ego Neasram te vocent, fed Nerienem, 
Cum quklem Marti es in connubium data. 

But fuch is the rhythm of this verfe of fix feet, 
that the third fi/llrble in that word, contrary tp 
the foregoing rule, mufl be made fliort; but the 
found of this, fiom the indi/rcrence which the 
ancients entertained upon the fubjedt, is not wor¬ 
thy of much difeuffion. Ennius, in his ift book, 
lias, 

Nerienejn Ma\ orris et herclcm. 

And here indeed, preferving the metre, he lias 
lengthened the fa'll fyllable, and made the third 
ihort, (which rarely occurs). Yet I muft: not omit 
v/hat I find mentioned in a commentary of Ser- 
viuo Claudius', that Nerio is faid quafi Netrio, 

that 


• Ncla.]— 

Ah you are to be the wife of Mars, I do not 
Choofe you to tc called Nesrra, but Nericne. 

Voffius intimates a doubt whether there was really a Latin 
poet of the name of Imbiex, or whether he may not be the 
fame pcrlbn elfewhere called Licinius Tegula; for Imbrex 
has the meaning of Tegula:—Imbrex fit incurvum genus 
tcgulx. 

* Serwus C/audius.]—‘This perfonage is mentioned by 
Cicero and Pliny, and his name is preferved by Suetonius 

VoL. III. F in 
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that Is, without paflion, with tranquillity, that un¬ 
der that title we might propitiate Mars, and 
make him tranquil. Ne is a privative particle, 
and as among the Greeks, is often fb ufed in the 
Latin language. 

in his catalogue of illuflrious grammarians, where he ii 
called Clodius, which is the fame as Claudius. He was a 
Roman knight, and Suetonius obferves, that he was one of 
thofe who inftruxerunt auxcrnntque ab omni parte gram, 
maticam, &c. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXIII. 

The very elegant reproof of Marcus Cato, of confular 
and cenforian 'dignity, againfi thofc who are phi- 
lofophers in name, and not in conduct ,' 

M arcus Cato, who had been conflil 
and cenfor, when become rich from pub¬ 
lic emoluments, and in his private fortune, af¬ 
firms that his country feats were unadorned, and 
in a rude ftate, even in his feventieth year, and he 
fpeaks of them in this manner: " I have neither 
building,” fays he, “ nor plate, nor rich cloaths 
of any fort; I have neither expcnfivc fcrvants, 


* The abufe of thofc who are pliilofophers itr name but 
rot in deed repeatedly occurs in ancient writers. What 
Cato here fays of h’nifelf, and the nulc appearance of hi* 
country feats, is expref'ed in alniofl fmilar terms by Plu¬ 
tarch. See this referred to in the izotli Kpillie of Seneca. 

Docebo quomedo fi-ii uives celcrrime pollis, quod valde 
cupis aiubre. Nec iminerito, ad raa„ximas te diviti:is 
compendiario ducain. Opus tamen erit tibi creditore ut 
nrgotiari pollis; tes .ilienum f.i.-i.is oportet; fed rolo per 
intercefi'orein nmtuenf, ,1c. ,1-c. Paratum tibi creditorctn 
dabo, Catonianinn illud .a tc mutuum fujrcs. Qu.iiitulum- 
cunque eft, fitis ent fi quidquid dt'crit id a nobis peiierimus. 
Nihil enim mi Lucili intcreft utrum non defidcres, an ha¬ 
beas. 

See allb the remarks cf H. Stephens on this fubjeft and 
chapter. 

F 1 m^lc 
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male or fc-malc. If there be any thing which I 
have occafion for, I life it, if nor, 1 go without it.” 
He then adds, “ They cenfure me becaufe I am 
without fo many things; and I complain of them, 
that tiicy cannot do without them.” This 
innple truth of Cato’s, fiiying that he could do 
without fo many tilings, and willied for nothing, 
more excites us to the praclicc of moderation, 
and tlie fupport of poverty, than the boafls of 
thofe Greeks who profefs to pliiiofophize, and in¬ 
vent terms and vain fhadows of words ; who afil-n. 
that they polTefs nothing, want nothing, define 
nothing, and w'ho are nevertlielefs infiamed with 
all the emotions of avarice and appetite. 


C H A P. 
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Chap. XXIV. 

Meaning of the word Manubise ^.-^Obfervations on 
the propriety of uftng different words meaning the 
fame thing. 

I N the precinfts of the forum of Trajan there 
are certain ftatues gilt on every fide, repre- 
ienting horfes and military trophies, and under- 
neath them is written “ ex manubiis.” Favo- 
rinus enquired, as he was walking in the area of 
ihe forumi waiting for the conful his friend, 
vvho was hearing caufcs from his tribunal; he 
enquired, I fry, of us who vrerc with him, what 
Tv'c luj)poled to be the meaning of that infeription. 
<')nc oi thofe prefent, a man oi" learning and cele¬ 
brity, replied, that ex manubiis fignifieJ “ ex 
" pr.eda” and that the manubire were the fpoils 
“ qu;e manii captte funt.” “Although (fays Fa- 

‘ tiomi; ilciive t’lis worJ mauuhia, which is ufed only in 
il’.o phir.il number, liorn mnaus, hand, and |3i», lircngth, that 
fpoiii taken forcibly from the enemy; but whatever ni.iy 
he the interpretation given of the word in this chapter, it 
IS ciTtatn that in the earlier periods of the Roman republic, 
mnn.ihirr was ufed to lignify that portion of the fpoils at» 
figned to the commander in chief, and by him applied to 
tlie firvkr of the Hate, or to religious purpofes. See Gef- 

lltT. 
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vorinus) my principal, and indeed almofl: my 
whole attention has been employed upon objefts of 
Greek literature, yet I am not fo inattentive to 
the Latin, which I occafionally and irregularly 
cultivate, as to be ignorant of this common .inter¬ 
pretation, which explains manubU by pr^eda. 
But I would a(k whether Marcus Tullius, a moft 
accurate obfervcr of phraleology, in his fpeech 
upon the Agrarian law, on the calends of January, 
againft Rullus, united, by an idle and inelegant 
repetition of terms, the two words manuUas and 
pradam, if they fignified the fame thing, and did 
not differ in feme particular.” Such was the accu¬ 
racy of Favorinus’s memory, even to a miracle, 
that he inftantly repeated the words of Cicero, 
which are fubjoined—" Fr.tdam, maniihias, fec- 
tionem caftra denique Cnasi Pompeii, fedente 
imperatore,decemviri vendent;” a nd he afterwards 
ufes the two terms together—“ exprada, exmann- 
biis, ex aiiro coronario.” He then addrefled 
hliufdf to him who Irid cjbferved that viannbia 
was the fame ■A.^prada: And do y.ju fujijioie,” 
fivs he, “ that Marcus Cicero, in each of thefe 
'paliages, would coldly and weakly have ufed the 
two terms, if, as you fay, they fignified die fuue 
thing. I'ruly, he would have keen liable to the 
fame jeft as the facetious Ariilophancs puts into 
the mouth of Euripides againll .I'idchyluo, when 
he fays— 


2 


Twice 
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Twice hath wifevEfchylus' one thing affirmed; 

* I come into the land and enter it.’ 

To come into, and enter, mean the fame. 

*Tis as though one ffiould to a neighbour cry, 

Ufe you the pot, or, if you pleafe, the pan. 

But by no means,” fays he, “ are fuchinftances as 
the fAxxrpx and xocpiovo^, thofe which are ufed by 
the Greek and Roman poets for the fake of or¬ 
namenting their fubjed by the repetition of two 
or more words; for of what advantage is this 
repetition, this recapitulation of the fame circum- 
ftance under a different name, in manubiis and in 
p-ada ? Does it adorn the fentence, as it Ibme- 
times does? Does it render it more harmo¬ 
nious and mufical ? Does it add any apparent 


* Wife jEfchylus ,^—This kind of tautology is very fre¬ 
quent, particularly in the older writers, and not always with¬ 
out force. See, in particular, fome inftances in tire facrcd 
writings; as the 18 th of Luke, and the i6th of John— 

“ And they underftood none of thefe things, and tliis 
laying was hid from them, neither knew they the thing* 
that were fpokcn.” 

It ill became Ariftophancs, as Spanhemius remarks (fee 
Kufler’sedition) to ridicule any one for this kind of tautology, 
of which he is more than oince guilty. See, in particular, 
liis Peace-— 

C; xai rtprropixt, nai pefufofeah 

which means, how I am pleafed, delighted, and rejoiced. 
But, perhaps, the writers of comedy thought they had a greater 
licence allowed them. 


F 4 ftrength 
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ftrength or weight to any accufation, as on fbme 
occafions ? namely, in the book of Cicero, which 
treats ‘ de cotiftituendo accujatore' where one and 
the fame circumftance is ftrongly and efFe6tually 
urged by an accumulation of words : ‘ All Si¬ 

cily, if fhe fpakc with one voice, would fay this. 
What ‘’old, whnt filver, what ornaments were 
there iii the cities, in the habitations, in the tem¬ 
ples?’ Now, after he had fpoken of the cities 
altogether, he added the habitations and the tem¬ 
ples, wliich are thcirifelves contained in the cities. 
Jn the fame book he fays, in a finiilar manner—• 
‘ Caius Verres, for the fpace of three years, con- 
rinuing to lay waile the province of Sicily, de- 
llroyed the cities of the Sicilians, emptied their 
habitations, and plundered their temples.' What 
is the reafon, after he had hiid ‘ the province of 
Sicily,’ that he ihould add ' the cities of the 
province;’ that he lliould fpecify the habitations 
alio, and the temples? and tirofe varieties of 
words, laid djjlroysd, onpiled, plunderedy 

have they not all one and the fame pow'er ? Alfur- 
ediy theyliave. Btithnce the expreliion of them 
adds to the dignity of die compofition, and the 
copioufiiefs of the Ityle, although they arc of the 
fiir.e meaning, aiid ipring from one fentiment, 
yet they appear to be changed as they fu'ike the 
car and the mind moie frequently. This (lylc 
of ornament, by accumulating in one cliarge many 
feverc terms of reproach, ■ Marcus Ca'o the 
ddeft had rendered famous in iiis orations, as in 

that 
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that which is entitled ‘ De decern hominibus,' 
wherein he acciifed Thcrmus of having put tc) 
death, at one time, ten free men: he there has 
made ufe of tliefe words, all fignifying the fame 
thing, which, as they arc illuftrious fpecimens of 
oratory, then beginning to dawn, I may be 
allowed to cite: * Tuum * nefarium facinus 
pejore facinore operire poftulas, fiiicidias hu- 
manas facis, decern funera facis, decern capita li¬ 
bera interficis, decern hominibus vitam eripis, 
indida caula, injudicatis, incondemnatis.’ So, 
in the beginning of his fpeech in behalf of the 
Rhodians, before the fenare, when he was willing 
to deferibe too much prolperiry, he fpcaks of it 
by three terms expreflive of the fame meaning. 
Thefe are his words; ‘ Scio folerc plerifquc 
hominibus in rebtis fecundis atquc prolixis atquc 
profperis animum excdbie, atque fuperbiam 
atque ferocitatem augeicerc.’ In his fevent’i 
book of Origins too, Cato, in his oration agxinifc 
Servius Galba, has ufed many terms to exprefs 
one thing: ‘ Multa me dehortata funt hue 

prodire, anni, aetas, vox, vires, fenectus, veruni 
cnimvero cum tantam rcmpublicam agier arbi- 
trarer.’ So, particularly in Horner there is a 
fplendid inftance wherein tlie fame clrcumllance 
and fentiment is repeated— 

* Tuum,]—It would be utterly tn vsin to attempt to give 
the force of this fcntcnce in Eiigllili. 


Jove 
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Jove * from the battle’s duft, and rude 
uproar. 

From flaughter, blood, and tumult, Hedor 
bore. 

And in another verle he Ipeaks of 

* Engagements, battles, flaughtering wounds, 

and death. 

Now, although thefe numerous terms import 
nothing more than the word ‘ battle,’ yet the 
varied appearance of this one thing is charmingly 
and elegandy painted by a variety of terms. 
So too, in the fame poet, the fame fentiment is 
repeated, by the ufe of two phrafes, with admira¬ 
ble efFeft. For when Idaeus interferes between 
Hedor and Ajax engaging, he thus addrefles 
them— 

Fight no more, youths, engage no more in 
arms. 

* yew,]—Thus interpreted by Pope— 

Perhaps great Heftor tlien had found his fate. 

But Jove and deftiny prolonged his date; 

Safe from the darts, the care of heaven he Hood, 

Amidft alarms, and death, and dull, and blood. 

* Thus by Pope. 

There war, and havock, and deftruftion flood. 

And vengeful murder, red with human blood. 
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In which line it is not neceflary to fiippofe, that 
the latter words, fignifying the fame as the for¬ 
mer, are added and (luffed in for the fake of 
filling up the metre, for this would be idle and 
futile. But while he gently and calmly reproved 
the fbrwardnefs, and ferocity, and ardour for 
combat in youth'', ftirred up by the defire of 
glory, by repeating the fame thing twice, he more 
ftrongly (hewed the atrocioufnefs and criminality 
of their perfeveringj he encreafed thcftrength of 
his cenfure by adding one word to the other, 
and the double addrcfs delivered at the fame time 
made his admotiitions more weighty. Nor is 
that repetition of the lame fentiment to be con- 
fidered as cold and inanimate, namely— 

With death the wooers threatened and witli fate 
T elcmachus. 


Where thele two terms, * death and fate,’ ex- 
prefs the fame thing. For the hcinoufncfs of 
their meditating fo cruel and fo unjiift an ai5l of 
deftru6lion, is powerfully exprelTed Ly the repe¬ 
tition of terms fignifying death. But who can be 
fo fenfelefs as not to difcover, that the words 
‘ fight,’ and ‘ engage in arms,’ though of the 
fame meaning, are yet not ufed without fome par- 
t'cular intention and efFeft j as likewife the fol¬ 
lowing— 


Hafte, go, (oft dream. 

And 

Hade, go, fwift Iris, 

Nor, 
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Nor, as fome think, are thcfe phrafes of equdl 
meaning merely, but they are expreffive of i 
command given to be executed with difpatch j ft’j 
in that Ipecch of Marcus Cicero againft Lucius 
Pifo, t!-.' terms three times repeated, although 
they may not pleafe men of lefs refined tafte, are 
not only an improvement of the harmony, but 
have, from the circumftance of their repetition* 
a beautiful and powerful effedt. 

‘ Vultus denique,’ fays he, ‘ totus qui ferrno 
tjuidam tacitus mentis ell, hie in fraudein 
homines impulit, hie eosquibus erat ignotus, de- 
cepit, fefcHit, impulit.’ What is there, lays he, 
of fimilitude in thofe phrafes, ufed by tlie llime 
author, of pr^dc and manubio’. Truly none at 
all; for neither is the fentence more ornamented 
by the addition of jiianubLsy or mere graiid or 
more harmon’ous. l&vxpricda means one tising, 
as we learn from old wiitens, and manuhia; ano¬ 
ther; fox prada means the fubflance itfclf of the 
thing taken, ir.a7t!:hue is the money cndietflcd by 
the Quteflor from the fule of the piundcr. Thrrc- 
ibre Tully ufed each word for the Lite of heap¬ 
ing invidious terms upon tire decemviri, who 
were about to take away the plunder winch was 
not yet fold, as v/ell as die money arifing from 
that which had been expofed to filej dierefore 
this infcription, which you are examining, ‘ ei^ 
nianubiis,' demonftrates not the fpoils themfelves, 
for noi'iC of thefe things were taken by Trajan 
from lus cjiemies, but Ihews that thefe ornaments 


were 
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were fabricated and provided from the mcinuhia^ 
or money arifing fi om the fale of the fpoils. For 
the manubia-y as 1 faid before, are not the fpoil', 
but the money raifed by the qureftor from the 
fale of the plunder. By what I called the qua:f- 
tor muft now be underftood the prsfeft of the 
treafury ^ ■, for the care of the treafury was tranf- 
ferred from the qutcflor to the pm-fecl. In- 
ftances, however, may be met with, where writers 
of fome credit fometimes accidertally, or fomc- 
tiines from negligence, h^ve ufed pra:da for via- 
mbi<£y and manubia for pr^eda and by a certain 
figure have fubftituted one for the other, which 
indeed is allowable, when done with judgment 
and fldll. But they who are accuftomed to fpeak 
with particular propriety and accuracy, as in that 
paflage of Marcus Tullius, by mambias intend to 
exprefs money.” 

* Tfcafury ,'\—See Heineccius, p. 184. 

Jamquc adminiftratio a-rarii juffu Neronis fuit penes ors- 
fodlps a;rarii, qui tamcn etiam de caufis f.fcaiilnis judicabant. 

In the time of the emperors there was a diftinilion 
made betwixt the public treafury and the private treafury of 
the prir.ee. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXV. 

Peijjiige from Publius Nigidius, in which he fays, 
that Valeri, the vocative cafe, the firft fyllable 
is to be made fjort.— Other ohfervations on the 
right method of accenting fuch wcrdi, 

T H E following paflage is from the a4th of 
the Grammatical Commentaries of Publius 
Nigidius, a man furpaffing all others in variety 
of learning. “ How,” fays he, “ at length, can 
the pronunciation be preferved, if we are left ig¬ 
norant in nouns, as in Valeri, whether the voca¬ 
tive or the genitive cafe be exprefled? For, 
if the fecond fyllable of the genitive cafe be ex- 
prefied with greater emphafis than the firft, 
then the laft fyllable is fpoken without empha¬ 
fis. But in the vocative cafe, the firft fyllable is 
emphatic, and the reft gradually lofe their em¬ 
phafis.” Thefe are Publius Nigidius's diredtions. 
But if any one, now calling Valerius, fiiould ac¬ 
cent the firft fyllable of the vocative cafe accord¬ 
ing to Nigidius’s rule, he would go near to be 
lidiculcd. What 've call the fummus tonus, 
he calls our accentus he calls voculatio, 

’ Thcfubjcflofthis chapter is fully dilcufled by Muretus, 
c. 8. dc Lipgu® Lat. Pronunciatione, butthc whole is of little 
imporunce to the Envlifli reader. 

and 
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and he calls that the cafus interrogandi," which 
we call “ cafus genitivus" In the fame book of 
Nigidius we meet with this paflage: “If you 
write bujus amici., or hujus magni, in the lingular 
number, let the letter i only clofe the word; 
but if you write hi magnei, hi amicei in the 
nominative plural, then before i, e muft be in¬ 
ferred. So, in like manner, if hujus terrai. Jet i 
be the laft letter; if huu terra, e muflr be admitted. 
So, if any one writes mei, in the genitive cafe, Jet 
him write it by i only and not by e, as when we 
fay meiftiidiojus-, when he writes mei, it muft be 
by e and i, becaufe it is the dative cafe.” Induc¬ 
ed to liften to the authority of a very learned 
man, I thought thefe things Ihould not be palled 
over, that they may reap fome advantage who 
are enquiring into fuch fubjeds of literature. 


Ch AK 
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Chap. XXVL 

T he following verfc is from the poet Par- 
thenius: 

rAosUK'^^ y.tx,l N);jEl, Kai 

Virgil has imitated this line, end has, 
by the 'change of two words, made his imi¬ 
tation equal to the original: 

GlaucoSePanopetr, & Inoo Mclicertae. 

But he has by no means equalled that 
Homeric palTage which he copied, nor indeed 
given any thing like it’s excellence. Homer 
feeins to be more fimple and perfect, Virgil is 
more alfcdled, and ccrtamly lefs elegant— 

T«Ufoi' AAysiw, rxvfov Se YlociiSaut/i. HoMER. 

Taurum * Nepeuno, taurum tibi pulcher Apollo. 

ViRGII.. 


* Glr.iA'o,'] —Confult, on this pafiagr, Lucian, the edition 

of Heinilerhuls, v. 3. p. 686.—Taubmaniius, 156-Ma- 

crobius, b. 5. c. 17. informs us, that Virgil made much uf« 
of Parthcniiis. 'I’liis pncl flouriflied in tlic beginning of the 
reign of Auguilus and wrote amatory poems. 

f Taaraw.]—A bull to Neptune, an oblation due. 
Another bull to bright Apollo flew. 


4 
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Chap. XXVII. 

Sentiment of the Pbilofopber Panatius, from his 
fecond book De Officiisy in which he recommends,, 
that men Jhould on all occafms be careful ta 
avoid injuries 

T H E philofopher PanJEtius’s lecoftd ‘ book 
of OfRces, one of thofe celebrated treatiles 
■which Marcus Tullius with fo much labour and 
Attention imitated, was read to us. There was 
written, among many other things of excellent 
tendency, what ought moft particularly to be 
fixed in the mind. The import of it is this—• 
“ The life of thofe who pafs their time in bufi- 
nefs, and are defirous of being ufeful to them-, 
felves and others, brings with it daily troubles 
and fudden dangers. To avoid thefe, a ready 

’ Sec a fimilar fentiment to this of Pan®tius in Apuleius: 
Cautoque circumfpcdlu viiara, quae multis cafibus fubjacet, 
eii'e muniendam. 

In Seneca: 

Necefle eft multum in vita noftra cafus poffit, quia vivi* 
mus cafu. 

Socrates compares human life to a battle, in which an ex¬ 
perienced foldier will not venture himfelf without a ihield. 

See alfo St. Paul, in his Epiftle to the Gexiathians, and 
upon, other occafions. 

VoL. Ill, G and 
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*nd attentive mind is neceflary, fuch as they imrft 
poflefs who are called Pancratiaft®. For as 
they, when fummoned to the contell, ftand with 
their arms ftretched forward, and guard their 
head and face with their hands as with a rampart; 
and as their limbs, before the battle commences, 
are prepared either to avoid the blows of the 
enemy or to plant fJieir own, fo ought the mind 
and the attention of every prudent man to be 
guarded againft the power and the caprice of in- 
juftice, looking forwai'd through every place, and, 
tipon every occafion, diligent, protefted, fteady, 
and alert, never fufFering the attention to flag, 
ever keeping its objedt in view, oppofing debate 
and confideration, like arms and hands, againft 
the ladies of fortune and the fnares of the 
wicked, left at any time an adverfe and fudden 
attack fliould be made upon us when we are un¬ 
prepared and deftitute of defence 

* Horace mentions this Panastius, Od. 29.!. i. 

Cum tu coemptos undique nobiles 

Llbro.s Panxti, Socraticam et dtjmum, 

Wutarc lojicls Ibeiis 

Pollicitut meliora tendLs. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXVIII. 

^adrigarius has ufed the phra/sy cum multis 
mortalibus.” Whether and how it would have 
differed if he badfaidy " cum multis hominibus.’* 

C LAUDIUS Quadrigarius has this pallage; 

inthe i3thof his Annals. " The aflembly be¬ 
ing difmifled, Metellus came into the capitol with 
many followers (cum multis mortalibus); thence, 
on his way home, the whole city attended him.” 
When this book, with thefe words, was read to 
Marcus Fronto, while I and fome others were 
fitting with him, it was the opinion of a perfon 
prefent, by no means deftitute of learning, that 
the phrafe “ multis mortalibus f for multis homi~ 
nibusy' was abfurd and frigid, when applied to 
hiftory, and that it favoured too much of poetry. 
Fronto then addrefling himfelf to the perfon who 
w'as of this opinion, faid, " And do you, who 
are a man of diftinguifhed tafte in other mat¬ 
ters, affirm that the phrafe “ multis mortalibus" 
is abfurd and fpiritlefs ? Can you imagine that 
this writer, whofe flyle is fo pure and fo familiar, 
had no motive for faying mortalibus rather than 
hominibus .? And do you fuppofe that he deferibes 
a multitude in the fame manuer when he fays 
G a multis 
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tnultis hominibiiSy and not viultis mortalihust I, 
indeed, think the matter is thus, unJe/s my re¬ 
gard and veneration for this writer, and for every 
ancient compofition, render my judgment blind } 
that the word mortaks has a far more compre- 
Ivenfive and unlimited fignification in deferibing 
the concourfc of a whole city than homines. The 
compafs of the words, multi bomineSy may be in¬ 
cluded within a moderate number; but multi 
mortalesy by I know not what indefcribable fcope 
of meaning, includes the whole race of citizens 
of every order, age, and fex. And as Quadri- 
garius wifhed to deferibe (as it happened) a mixed 
multitude, he faid that Metellus came cum 
multis mortalibus, into the capitol, Ipeaking with 
more force than if he had faid cum multis homi- 
nibus” When we exprefled, as became us, not 
only our approbation, but our admiration of 
what Fronto had faid, “ Take care,” faid he, 
" left you lliould fancy that mortaks multos is to 
be ufed on every occafion inftead of homines muU 
tos, and the Greek proverb from Varro’s fatire 
(hould be applied, roy in-* rrxpoKn jwufo*-This cri- 


* To» cm <rt) <p»Krt /tvfsr,]—^The mfoning of this epigram is 
explained by Martial in liis third book. In his epigram be¬ 
ginning with—- 

Ungoentum fateor bonum dedifti, 

Convivis heri, fed nihil fcidilli. 

• Written to a man who had given his guefts perfumes, but no¬ 
thing to eat. Sec alfo Cafaubon ad Athenteum, 292. and 
in particular, Eraflitus, Adagia, p. 1077. In lenticulo un- 
guentatus, faid of a perfon who makes a Ihowy entertain- 
inent, does not fatiafy th« bunger of his guefts. 

I^tl •r (1 
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dcifin of Fronto’s, though upon matters of lit¬ 
tle confequence, and fbme trifling words, I 
thought worthy of preferving, left the accurate 
and ilibtile diftinftion of words of this fort Ihould 
cfcape us. 


Chap. XXIX. 


Hhc word fac'ies is not correSlly ujed by the 
vulgar. 

W F. may obferve, there are many words in 
the Latin language which have ceafed to 
bear their original fignification, having paflTed 
into fomc very diftant or fome nearer meaning, 
through the power of cuftom, and the ignorance of 
thofe who fpeak without knowing the meaning 
of the words they ufe; as there are fome who 
think that/(7«Vj means only the mouth, the eyes, 
and cheeks of a man, which the Greeks call 
TE-poo-aiTTOi- j whereas facies means the form,. 
manner, and fabrication, as it were, of the whole « 
body, fo called a faciendo, as fpecies from afpeSiu^ 
gnd figwa from fingendo. So Pacuvius, in his 
G S tragedy 
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tragedy named Niptra, calls the ftature of s 
man’s body 

iEtate Integra, feroci ingenio, /acie procera 
virum.” 

Mature, of powerful mind, and ftature tall.” 

Evitfacies is not only applied to the perfons of men, 
but to things of many other kinds. It may 
■with propriety, if feafonably, be faid of a moun¬ 
tain, of the heavens ', and of the fea. Salluft has 
this paflage in the fecond book of his hiftory: 

Sardinia, facie vejligii humani, in the lhape of 
a human foot, projects towards the eaft into the 
African fea, becoming wider toward the weft.” 

’ The hemiens ,"]—This is a common mode ofexpreflion in 
our own language. Wc fay perpetually the face for the ap¬ 
pearance of things. Thus in the gofpel of St. Luke, 
c.xii. ver. 56. 

Ye hypocrites, ye can dilcern the face of the Iky and of 
the earth. 

The verb to face is ufed in a lingular fenfe by Shake- 
fpearc: 

Fair Margaret knows 

That Suffolk does not flatter, face, or feign. 

But this was the current language of his time. 

In the fecond verfe of Genefis we have— 

And darknefs was upon the fare of the deep; and the Spi¬ 
rit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

Horace applies the word facia to a horfe: 

Regibus hie mos ell, ubi equos mercantur, apertoi 
Infpiciunt, nec li facies ut fspe decora 
Molli fulta pede eft, emptorem inducat hianteat, 

2 


But 
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But Plautus too, in his Psenulus, has /aaes for the 
manner of the whole pcrfon and complexion. His 
words are thefc— 

But for their nurfe, defcribe her perfon to me. 
(qua fit facie) 

Her ttature is fhort, and her complexion brown; 
Her face is handfome, and her eyes quite black. 

In thefe words he has completely defcribcd her 
perfon. Moreover, I remember that Quadiiga- 
rius has, in his eleventh book, uled facies to ex- 
prefs the fiature jpd figure of the whole body. 
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Chap. XXX. 

'Meaning of caninum prandium in Marcus Varro's 
Satire. 

A F O O LIS H boafting fellow, fitting lately 
in a bookfeller’s fhop, was praifing and ex¬ 
tolling himfelf as if he were the only man under 
heaven who could explain thofe fatires of Mar¬ 
cus Varro, which fome call Cfliical, others Me- 
nippean. He then produced fome paflages not 
very difficult, which, he faid, no one could pre¬ 
fume to expound. By chance I turned to that 
book of the fatires which is entitled, Hydrocryon i 
and, approaching him, I faid, Do you know. 
Sir, the meaning of that old fentence ? The moft 
excellent mufic ', if it be hidden, is worth no¬ 
thing, I beg of you, therefore, read us a few of 
thefe verfes, and tell us their meaning.”—" Nay, 
but,” fays he, “ do you rather read them to me, 
in order that I may explain what you do not un- 
derftand.”—“ But how can I read that of which 

* Excellent jwjySr,]-—There is a Greek phrafe to the fame 
efFedl in Lucian— 

Ovht wrofimn xa-t a^ai/Hi m; MeerHo);. 

A fimilar fentiment occurs in Telemachus:—He who has 
knowledge, and conununicates it not, is like a good fword that 
it never drawn. 

1 do 
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J do not know the meaning? What I read 
will be indiftindt and confufeJ, and may interrupt 
your attention.” Many others, who were pre- 
ient, approving of this remark, and leeining 
eager for his explanation, he received from my 
hands an approved ancient copy of the work, fairly 
written j but he took it with a moft tremulous 
and forrowful countenance. How lhall I exprefr 
what followed! I can fcarcely, indeed, require to 
be believed. Ignorant boys at fchool, if they had 
taken up that book, could not have been more 
ridiculous; he did fb murder the fentences, 
and fb miferably pronounce the words. He then 
returned me the book, amidft the laughter of the 
company. “ You fee,” fays he, “ how bad my 
eyes are, and almoft worn out with perpetual 
ftudies: I can fcarcely catch up the points of the 
letters. When I. recover from this complaint 
in my eyes, come to me, and I will read the whole 
book to you.”—“ I wifh your eyes well, Sir,” 
faid I, “ but, in the mean time, tell me fomething 
with which your eyes are not concerned. What 
is the meaning, in that paflage which you have 
read, of the phrafe “ canimm prandium *.?” Then 

did 

* By the term enninum prandium, Gellius feems to 
nnderftand ait abftemious dinner. Erafinus does the fame: 
but Quintus Carolus, a commentator on Gellius, interprets it 
differently thus. What is here faid of a dog’s not drinking wine 
is equally true of a cat, or a moufe, or a iifli. There are 
three forts of wine, new, old, and of middle age: new wine 
makes us cold, old wine temperately warms, but wine of mid¬ 
dle 
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did tliis egregious blockhead, as if alarmed by the 
difficulty of the queftion, rife up, and, going away, 
laid, “ You are afking no fmall matter; I do 
not give fuch information for nothing,” The 
words of the pallage containing this proverb, arc 
thefe: “ Do you not fee that, according toMnef- 
theus, there are three forts of wine, the black, 
the white, and the middle fort, which they call 
carnation; but the black wine produces ftrength, 
the white, urine, and the middle fort, digeftion; 
that the new wine cools, the old heats, and the 
middle fort is caninum prandium, a dinner for a 
dog.” Long and earneftly did we argue upon 
this trifling fubjeft, the meaning of prandium ca^ 
vinum. 

An abftemious dinner, in which no wine is 
drank, is prandium caninun}, becaufe a dog 
drinks no wine. When, therefore, he fpokc 
of that middle fort of wine which was neither new 
nor old, and many people fpeak as if all wine was 
either new or old, he meant to fliow, that the 
middle fort had no ftrength.—“ that then,” fays 
he, “ is not to be confidered as wine which nei¬ 
ther cools nor heats you.” 

Refrigerare, to cool, is the fame as the 
of the Greeks. 

die age inflames the blood, gep into the hea4, and makes 
people quarrel and fight like dOgs. 

Krafmus fervilely follows Gellius in his interpretation of 
this proverb, with no original remarks of his own. 

We have, in Englilh, a proverbial phrafe of “ A dog’s 
life,” which is ufed to fignify a life of hunger and cafe. 

BOOK 
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BOOK XIV. 


Chap. I. 

Dijfertation of Favorinus again/l ihoje called Chal¬ 
deans, who, from the combinations and motions of 
the conjleilations and Jlars, p-etend to foretel th* 
fortunes of men 

A gainst thofe who call themfelves Chal¬ 
deans, or calculators of nativity, and pro- 
fefs, from the motion and fituation of the ftars, to 

foretel 

• Chaldsea feems, by univerfal confent, to have been the 
original feat of fcicnce; and, as far as a clear unobftrudcd 
view of the heavenly bodies, among open plains, and an 
unclouded atmofphere, could fuggeft or promote a know¬ 
ledge of aftronomy, that branch of philofophy, being culti¬ 
vated there under every natural advantage, was eminently 
fuccefsful. That an unenlightened people, in any part of 
the habitable world, perceiving a change in the appearance 
of the firmament to be accompanied by vifible alterations in 
the weather and the feafons, Ihould transfer this imaginary 
influence to the bodies, conftitutions, and fortunes of men, 
^ by no means wonderful. Thus, ia every age and every 

climatCf 
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foretel events, I formerly heard the philofophcr 
Favorinus,atRome, Ipeaking, in Greek, in an ex¬ 
cellent 

climate, we find this fpecies of fuperftitlon invariably and al- 
jnoft univerlally predominant. We have the higheft autho> 
vity for believing, that the Chaldseans not only took the lead 
in real fcience, but pteferved and extended their inflaence 
for a confiderable period, and to no very narrow limits. 
Why the term Chaldeans was afterwards univerfally under- 
fiood to convey reproach, may be thus explained. The 
progrefs from the ufe to the abufe of wifdom and knowledge, 
has at all times kept pace with the paflions and vices of the 
profligate. Thus of the Chaldxans there may be fuppofed 
to have exifted a meaner number, who, proftituting the 
knowledge which they had of aftronomy, yielded to the im- 
preflion of avarice and intereft, and played upon the cre¬ 
dulity of the weak. This appears from a multitude of paf- 
fages in ancient writers; and to this contemptible crew the 
prophet Ifaiah probably alluded, (fee ch. xlvii. ver. 13.) Thou 
art wearied in the multitude of thy counfels: let now the 
aflrologers, the ftargazers, the monthly prognofticators, 
fland up and fave thee from thofe things that lhall come 
upon thee. 

The Romans, under the term Chaldxi, principally refer¬ 
red to the adventurers from ^gypt; but it may be obferv- 
ed, that their bell; writers always mentioned this fortune¬ 
telling tribe with contempt, and fometimes with abomina¬ 
tion, I mention a few inftances in which they are mentioned 
by Roman writers, where this quality of foretelling the fu¬ 
ture is aferibed to them. 

See Cicero pro Murxna— 

Erant in iqagna potentia qui confulebantur, a quibus diet 
tanquam a Chaldteis petebatur. 

Horace— 

Tu ne quaeiieris feire nefas quern mihi quern tibi 
Finem dii dederint, Xieucothoe: neu Babylonio* 
Teataris numeros. 


Agaitu 
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tellent and fplendid ftyle. Whether he delivered 
his real fentiments, or Ipoke for the fake of exer- 
cifing or exhibiting his talents, I cannot fayj 
but the heads of paflages, and of his arguments, 
as he arranged them, I have been able to remem-, 
berj for, when I left the affembly, I immediately 
noted them down. They had principally this 
tendency: that the fcience of the Chaldaeans wa^ 
not of fuch antiquity as they wilhed it to appearj 
and that they were not the real founders of it, 
though they pretended to be fo; but that peo¬ 
ple of this fort were jugglers, who dealt in de- 
lufions and tricks, procuring provifion and money 
by their lying ftories; and that, as they law 
amongft men certain terreftrial objefts fwayed by- 
the perception and guidance of heavenly bodies. 


Again, the fame author— 

Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus itnplet, 

Ut magus. 

Juvenal— 

Chaldxis fed major eiit iiducia, quicquid 
Dixerit aftrologus credent a fronte rclatum 
Hammonis— 

The moralift will probably think it juft matter of afto- 
niihment, that neither the progrefs nor refinement of 
knowledge, nor even the light of revelation, has at all eftaced 
this fuperflition, nor abolilhed the influence of this people. 
There is yet a wandering race calling themfelves Gypfies, 
and doubtlefs of .^Egyptian origin, who, without any preten- 
iions to fcience of any kind, arrogate to themfelves this 
preternatural knowledge of futurity, and find numbers whq 
are weak and foolilh enough to believe them. 

nh 
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-as, for inftance, the ocean % which, being the 
companion, as it were, of the moon, grows old, 
«nd refumes it’s youth, with her j they have thence 
formed an argument to perfuade us, that all hu¬ 
man affairs, great and fmall, are conduced and 
regulated as if bound by the ftars and conftella- 
tions. But, he added, it was too foolifh and 
abfurd, becaufe the tide of the ocean agreed with 
the progrefs of the moon, that we fliould fuppofe 
any other concern, fuch as a lawfuit concerning a 
conduit, or a wall between two neighbours, to be 
regulated by any chain from heaven j which, if 
indeed it could happen by any divine interpo- 
fition, he yet thought it could not be comprehend¬ 
ed and thoroughly underftood by any rompafs 
of the mind, in the Ihort and trifling fpace 
allotted to human life. But, he faid, that they 
interpreted a few things, to ufe his own word 
irocx'^lAtfta-rifoiiy with a good deal of ftupidity, for 
which they had no foundation in fcience, but 
which were loofe thoughts, conceived at ran¬ 
dom, and arbitrarily impofed, like that compafs 

• This alludes to the phsnomenaof the ebb¬ 

ing and flowing of the tides, which perplexed the ancients, 
and was by them confidered as the greateft myftcry in the 
circle of natural philofophy. They imputed the flux and 
reflux of the waters of the fea to the influence and operation 
of the moon only, whereas the inveftigations of modern 
philofophers, and of our Newton in particular, have fatis- 
faftorily proved, that the tides are produced by the combi¬ 
nation of the forces of the fun and moon; that is, that there 
are two tides, a folar and a lunar tide. 


of 
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•f the eyes which fees diftant obje 61 :s, though 
blind to thofe which are nearer. That tlie great 
difference between the gods and men was taken 
away, if men had the power of foreknowing 
future events. Moreover, he thought it by no 
means clearly made out, that th? obfervation of 
the ftars and conftellations was, as they inculcated, 
the origin of their fcience. For if the original 
Chaldaeans, who lived on open plains, obfcrved 
tlie motions of the ftars, their orbits, and difie-. 
rent combinations, thence calculating events, 
kt, faid he, the cultivation of this fcience 
proceed, but then let it be under the fame alpeft 
of the heaven where the Chaldaeans originally 
were. For, continued he, the fyftcm adopted by the 
Chaldaeans can no longer be in force, ifany one ap¬ 
plies it to difierent feftions of the heavens. F or who 
does not fee, how great a variety there is of parts 
and circles of the heavens, arifing from the di¬ 
verging and convexities of the globe. For as the 
fame ftars, by which they contend that all things, 
human and divine, are regulated, do. not every 
where excite cold or heat, but change and vary 
them, and, at the fame time, produce in one 
place calm feafons, in another tempeftuous, why 
may they not, in like manner, affeft circum- 
ftances and events, producing one thing among 
the Chaldaeans, another among the Getulians j 
one upon the Danube, another at theNUe? But 
it is very inconliftent, lays he, for them to 
luppofe, that the body and quality of air under 

a different 
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a different inflexion of the heavens, ncceflfarit/ 
varies, and yet that upon human affairs the ffars 
give the fame information, though confulted front 
any part of the earth. Befides, he wondered 
alfo to find it admitted by every one as ati axiom, 
that thofe ftars, which, they fay, were fludied by 
the ChaldiEans and Babylonians, or ^Egyptians, 
which many call erratkas, wandering, and which 
Nigidius calls erronesy are not more in number 
than they are ufually faid to be. For he thought 
it might happen, that there were other planets of 
equal influence, without which, a juft and deter¬ 
minate calculation could not be made; which, 
however, men could not diftinguifh, either on ac¬ 
count of their fplendor or altitude. For, 
faid he, fome ftars are vifible from fome fitua- 
tions of the earth, and are known to thofe who 
inhabit there; but the fame arc not feen * from 
every region, and are to fome utterly unknown. 
Now, as we fee only thefe ftars, and know that 
they are only to be feen from one part of the 
earth, what end is there to that fort of calcula-^ 
tion? or what time feems fufficient to make us 
underftand what the jundions, or the circuits, or 
the tranfits of the flars, forebode* ? For, if a 

calcu- 

• }fit/etr>,1 —This muft ncceflkrily happen at the poles. 

* ForvWe,]—Yet the Arabian and Eaftern philofopheis 
ibund it ncceffary to comply in this inftance with the cre¬ 
dulity and fuperftiuons d ma&kind. 

"In 
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calculation be made in this manner, to afcertain 
under what influence, afpeft, form, and fituatioit 
of the ftars any one was born, fo that regu¬ 
larly from the beginning of his life his good or 
bad fortune, his manners, his diipofition, the cir- 
cumftances which happened to him, and the bu- 
finefs in which he was engaged, and, at length, 
the clofe of his life, may be determined, and all 
thefe things, as they had happened, be comrtiitted 
to writing j a long time after, when the ftars 
were in the fame fituation and in the fame Orferj 
it is thought the fame things would happen to 
others born at that timej i^ laid he, their 
calculation be made upon thefe principles, and 
their fcience be built upon fuch a calculation, it 
can by no means merit confidence. Let them 
tell us in how many years, or rather in how many 
ages, the circle of their calculation can be made 
perfed. For aftrologers agree, that thofe ftars, 
which they call wandering ♦, and which are faid 
to influence events, after an almoft infinite and 
innumerable feries of years, refume the fame 

In the eaftern courts the truths of fcicnce could be re¬ 
commended only by ignorance and folly, and the aftronomer 
would have been difregarded, had he not debafed his wifdom. 
er honelly by the vain predidtions of aftrology.”^— Gibbon. 

The hiftorian above cited tells us, in a note, that Albuma- 
7.ar and the beft of the Arabian aftronomers allowed the 
truth of aftrology, 

♦ Thefe ftarswerefometimescalled 

See Cenforinus de Uie Natali, Cicero de Nat. Dcorum, Ma- 
Crobius, &c. 

VoL. Ill, H ftatioit 
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ftation from whence theyfirft proceeded; fo that 
no fyftem of obfervation, no trace of memory, no 
literary record can endure for fo long a period. 
Another circumftance in his opinion to be con- 
fidered was, that one conftellation prefided when 
the man was conceived in the womb of his mo¬ 
ther, another at the time when, ten months 
after, he was produced to light; and he aflced 
how it was confiftent that a different fortune 
fliould be attributed to the fame perfon, fince, 
according to their notions, the different fituation 
and courle of the ftars gave rife to different events; 
but from the time of marriage, when children 
were expedted, and even when the man and wo¬ 
man were in cohabitation, he faid, it ought to be 
declared, by a fixed and neceffary pofition of the 
ftars, with what qualities and what fortujies men 
ftiould be born; and, indeed, even long before 
the father and mother were born, what offspring 
fhould arifcj and to whom that offspring fhould 
give birth, and fo on even to infinity; fo that 
if that fciencc were built upon any foundation of 
truth, thofe ftars ought to have foretold an 
hundred years ago, or rather from the for¬ 
mation of the heavens and the earth, how 
many generations of men fhould be born by a 
continued calculation, and what difpofition and 
fortune every perfon now alive fhould enjoy. But 
how is it to be credited, that the chance and for¬ 
tune, which determines the form and fituation of 

each 
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each ftar, ftiould be a certain dcftiny * affixed tb 
fomeone man particularly; and that the fame form, 
after a very long fcrits of years, Ihould again ap¬ 
pear, when the circumttances of the fame man’s 
life and fortune, in fuch fhort intervals; through 
the gradations from one anceftof to another, and 
an infinite order of fucceffion, are fo often and fo 
varioufly pointed out, not by the appearance of 
the ftars, but by the perfon. Now, if this can 
be done, and a difference and variety is ad¬ 
mitted, this inequality confounds the calculation 
which was to explore, through the fteps of an¬ 
tiquity, the origin of men born afterwards, and 

5 Dejiiny.'\ —Seneca, howeVer, with all bis wifdom, believ¬ 
ed the ftars to have an influence oh the fortunes of men. 

Videbis quinque fidera diverfas agenda vias, ct in contra- 
rium praecipiti mundo nitentia; ex horum leviftimis motibus 
fortuntepopulorum dependent, et maxima ac minima proinde 
formantur, prout tequum iniquumve fidus inceflit.” 

We may eafily forgive Virgil for availing himfelf of 
this idea to introduce the beautiful progncftication of the 
death of Julius Csefar. 

Cicero, in his fecond book de Divinatlone, relaxes the gra¬ 
vity of the philofopher to laugh at thefe fooleries, expreffing 
himfelf in fuch terms as thefe: " Ad Chaldteorum hionftra 
Venerimus—Chaldxis roinime eft credendum—O delira tioncm 
tncredibilem.—See chapters 42; 3, 4. 

It would be abfurd alfo not to refer in this place to a 
paflage in Strabo, b. 14. where we learn that there was » 
place in JBabylon for a feft of wandering philofophers called 
Chaldteans; thefe are hien who pretend to calculate nati¬ 
vities and tell fortnnes; Strabo, however, docs notfpeak of 
theift as entitled to any degree of credit. 

H a 


thf 
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the whole fcience is overturned. But what he 
thought moft intolerable was their opinion that 
not only circumftances and events of an extrinfic 
nature, but even the deliberations, and the wills, 
and the various purfuits of men; v/hat they aimed 
at, and what they avoided, the accidental and 
fudden impulfes of their minds on the moft 
trifling occafions, were excited and regulated 
from the heavens; as if, when you wiflied to go 
into the bath, then lay afide that wifli, and 
again refume it; all this flrould happen, not 
from any varying or changeable difpofition of 
the mind, but from fome necelTary coincidence 
of wandering ftars; fo that men feem not what 
you can call reafonable beings, but abfurd and 
ridiculous puppets, effedling nothing by their own 
accord, gratifying in nothing their own will, but 
afting as the ftars lead or drive them. As, 
fays he, if it could have been foretold whe¬ 
ther King Pyrrhus or M. Curius Ihould be con¬ 
querors in the battle, why may they not fay 
which will have the advantage of two perfons 
playing at dice or counters on a chefs board ? or 
is it, that knowing great they arc ignorant of 
little things? or are fmaller objeefts more im¬ 
perceptible than larger ? If, however, they choofe 
great objefts, and affirm that they are more 
confpicuous and more eafily comprehended, I 
would have them inform me, in this contempla¬ 
tion of the whole world, what they confider as a 

great 
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great objeft among the' trifling and ftiort-livcd 
concerns which nature allows to men; and let them 
tell us too, when fo minute and fo rapid is that 
point of time in which a man at his birth re¬ 
ceives liis deftiny, that at the fame moment, 
under the fame circle of the heaven, more than 
one cannot be born to the fame fare, and that 
even twins have not the fame lot in life, becaufe 
they are not born at the fame moment} let 
them tell us by what ftudy or contrivance they 
are able to catch that inftant of fleeting time 
which can fcarcely be feized by thought, or how 
they can perceive and arrefl: it, when they ac¬ 
knowledge, that in the precipitate revolution of 
day and night the fmalleft portions of time caule 
the greateft changes of fortune. He finally en¬ 
quired, what there was which could be advanced 
againft the following argument? That perlbns 
of either fex, of all ages, and born under dif¬ 
ferent pofitions of the ftars, in different coun¬ 
tries, yet all of them, in an earthquake, or by 
the fall of hqufes, or in the fiege of towns, or 
funk in the fame Ihip, ftiould perifh by the fame 
mode of death in the fame moment? which, 
faid he, never could happen, if the point of 
time attributed to the birth of each, had it’s pe¬ 
culiar laws. But if fome circumftances attend¬ 
ing the death or the life of men, though born at 
different times, may be faid, from certain agree- 
inents among the ftars, to be rendered equal and 

3 fimilar, 
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fimilar, why then may not all things fo bec6mc 
equal, that by an union and agreement of the 
ftars, many a Socrates, many an Antifthenes, 
and many a Plato may at the fame tim.e fpring 
jip equal in birth, in appearance, in talents, in 
manners, in their whole life, and circumftance of 
their death, which, fays he, can by no 
means ever be the cafe. No good reafoning can 
they with propriety oppofe to my argument 
upon the inequality of men’s births, and the 
fimilarity of their deaths; but, he faid, he 
pardoned them, Jbecaufe they did not require all 
this. If the time, and the manner, and the caufe 
of man’s life and death, and of all human affairs, 
were fixed in die heaven and in the ftars, what 
would they fay of flies, worms, fhell fifh, and 
many other of thofe very fmall objeds of land 
and fea ? Are they too born and extinguifhed 
under the fame laws as men, fo that frogs and 
gnats have the fame portion of fate allotted to 
them at their birth, by the motions of the ftars. 
IfjJiowever, they were not of this opinion, he faw 
po reafbn why the power of the ftals fhould pre¬ 
vail as to men, and be ineffedual as to the reft 
of the creation. Thefe remarks I have thrown 
together in an unfinifhed manner, and in a very 
rude ftyle. Bu. Favorinus, fuch were his talents, 
and fuch the beautiful flow of the Greek language, 
delivered them with more copioufnefs, more ele¬ 
gance, more Iplendour, and a more graceful ftyle. 
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He, moreover, advifed us to beware, left tbcfe 
fycophants lliould creep into our confidence, be- 
caufe fometimes they appeared to hit upon and 
to exprels a truth. For, fays he, they fpcak 
things which you cannot lay hold on, indefinite 
and incomprehenfible, and depend upon a flip- 
pery and circuitous mode of conjcfture, they 
go on ftep by ftep between truth and falftiood, 
like people walking in the dark. Thus, by 
making many attempts, they come fuddenly, and 
without knowing it, upon the truth; or the cre¬ 
dulity of thofe whom they confult being their 
guide, they arrive by cunning at fomething true, 
and thence appear to be followers of the truth, 
rather by the help of things which are paft than 
of thofe which are to come. Whatever truths 
tliey utter proceed either from raftinefs or cun¬ 
ning; ^but they bear not the proportion of a 
thoufandth part to the fahhoods which they re* 
late. Thefe obfervations, which I heard from 
Favorinus, I remember the teftimonies of many 
ancient poets have confirmed, in which fuch 
delufive fallacies are expofed, as in that of Pacu- 
vius— 

Who through the deeds of future days can fee, 
With heaven’s high ruler lhall an equal be. 

Accius likewile fays— 

I heed no tales the wheedling augur tells, 

When fayings rich for fterling gold he fells. 

H 4 Favorinus, 
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Favorinus, too, willing to deter and difluade 
young men by all means from vifiting and con- 
fuking thefe calculators of nativity, or any other 
perfons of that defcription, who profeffed by m^- 
gic arts to fbretcl events, concluded with argu-r 
ments of this kind. “ Either,” faid he, “ they 
declare profperous or adverfe events. If prof- 
peroiis, and they deceive you, yoy will become 
miferablc by a fruitlefs expeftation j if they de¬ 
clare adverfe events, and fpeak falfely, you will 
be miferable from vain fears. If they fpeak 
truly, anji die events they foretell are inaufpir 
cious, you thence will become miferable by an¬ 
ticipation, before you are fo by fate. If they 
promifc happinefs, and it fliculd come to pafs^, 
thence will furely arife two inconveniencies; the 
expeftation of your wifties will fatigue you with 
fiifpcnfe, and hope will have cropped the flower of 
your expefted blifs. By no means ought you, 
therefore, to apply to people of this fort, who 
pretend to foretcl events.” 


C II A P. 
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Chap. IL 

'Difcourje of Favorinus when I cqnjulted him upon 
tjoe office of a jud^e, 

W HEN firft I was chofen by the praetors 
one of the judges to fuperintend what are 
called private fuits, I fearched after books in both 
languages' on the duties of a judge. As I was 
then a young man, fummpned frona the fables of 
poets and the perorations of orators to prefide in 
CQiifts of law, that I might learn from dead 
counfellors that legal information which the fcar- 
city of living authorities denied me, in all irre¬ 
gular proceedirigs and delays of court, and upon 
certain other legal fubjefts, I fought advice and 
afliftance from the Julian * Law, from Maflurius 
Sabinus, and fmm the commentates of other 
‘ ' Ikilfui 


^ Beth languages, —That is, Latin and Qreek, thislat> 
ter being the faihionable language at Rome, as French is in 
the different courts of Europe. 

* Julian alludes to a law of Julius C.xfar to 

regulate the office and duties of a judge. I’he reader will 
find the fubjeft of this chapter, on the office of a 
judge, perfpicuoufly and fully difeufled by Heincccius, p. 

of 
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fkilful lawyers ; but, in the forms of bufinefs, as 
they now exift, and in the comparifon of different 
queftions, I reaped no advantage from books of 
this fort i for although the opinions of judges 
are to be colledted from the ftatement of fadls 
before them, yet they are generally preconceived, 
and the refult of previous deliberation, by which 
a judge ought to be guarded before he hears a 
caufe in public, and to be prepared againft the 

pfhis Illuftrations of Roman Jnrifprudcnce. The judex or 
judge, properly fo called, judged both of faft and law; but 
he feems to have aded under the authority of the praetor, who 
referred caufes to be tried by three didincf orders of judges, 
with different privileges and autlioiiiies, called judiccs, ar- 
bitri, and recuperatorcs. 

The following palfage on this fubjed is from Gibbon- 

In his civil juri<'didioii, the pra lor of the city was truly a 
judge, and almofl a legiflaior; but as foon as he had preferib,- 
ed the adion of the law, he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the fad. With tlie increafe of legal pro¬ 
ceedings, the tribunalof the centumviri, in which he prcfided, 
acquired more weight and rcput.iiioii. But whether he aded 
alone, or wiili the adrice of iiis council, the moll abfolute 
powers might be trulie 1 to a magiftrate vvJio was annually 
chofen by the votes of the people. The rules and pre- 
uautions of freedom have required fome explanation, the 
order of deTpotiirr is fimple and inanimate. Before the age 
of Jailinian, or perhaps of Diodefian, the decuraes of Ro¬ 
man judges had fu.ik to an empty title, the humble %dvice 
of the afreflbrs might be accepted or defpifed, and in each 
tribunal the civil and criminal jurifdidion was adniiniftered 
^)y a fmgle magiilra,te, who was raifed and difgraced by the 
thrill of the emperor. 

3 
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iincertaintie» which may produce future difEcultyj 
as there at that time occufred to me an ambi¬ 
guity fo inexplicable as to prevent nay difeovering 
die true ftate of the cafe: A man claimed be¬ 
fore me a fum of money, which, he faid, had 
been paid arid counted outj but he proved it, 
neither by any note of hand ’, or record, or ta¬ 
blet, or witnelTes, and relied on very {lender ar¬ 
guments; but it appeared that he was a man 
of very good character % of known and tried in¬ 
tegrity, and of a moft exemplary life. Many 
ilrong inftances of his probity were produced; 
while he, upon v^hom the demand was made, 
was a man of no fubftance, of a bale and difho- 
nourable life, and proved to be a common lyar, 
notorious for his cheats and frauds. He, how¬ 
ever, infilled, together with ^ number who fided 
with him, that the money lent, ouglit to be 
proved, in the ufual manner, by the balance of 
accounts, the calculation of intereft, the figna- 
ture of the borrower, the fealing ot the deed, 
and the prefence of witnefles; and that, if it 

^ Note of hand,\ —Or rather bond.—When a perfon lent a 
fum of money, each party, debtor and creditor, mutually 
ligned the agreement in each other’s tablets, and thefc ta¬ 
blets were admitted in courts of jultice as evidence of the 
faff. 

* Very good claralier,\—Ferme bonum, for which I would, 
recommend to 1 cad, bonum. What follows fertns to 
jullify what I propofe, « of known and tried integrity.” 


were 
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were proved by none of all thefe circumftances, 
then ought the defendant to be difmifled, and the 
plaintiff condemned for calumny} and whatever 
was advanced concerning the life and praftice of 
either, was to no purpofc} for this was a cafe 
of property before a judge deciding between 
two private men, and not a queftion of morals 
before the cenfors. Some friends of mine, whom 
I had confulted, men pradbifed in law fuits, and 
of feme note in courts of judicature, though 
fomewhat inclined to precipitation from the mul¬ 
titude of their law bufinefs, faid, there was no 
caufe for delay or hefitation, but that he muft 
be difmifled, againfl: whom, it was proved by none 
of the accuftomed forms that he had received 
the money. But when I recollefted the charac¬ 
ters of the two men, one diftinguifhed by his in¬ 
tegrity, the other of a rnoll diifolute and aban¬ 
doned life, I could not prevail on myfelf to dif- 
mifs him, I ordered, therefore, the day of de- 
cifion to be deferred, and went immediately 
from the bench to the philofopher Favorinus, 
to whom, being in my time at Rome, I very 
much attached rnyfelf. 1 told him the whole 
ftory of the two men, as it had been related to 
me} and I requefted that he would give me 
fome inftruftion on the matter which then per¬ 
plexed me, and alfo upon other fubjefts likely to 
require my attention in the office of a judge, 
favorinus having approved of the fcrupulouf- 

pef$ 
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nefs of my delay, and the propriety of my folici- 
tude, faid, “ That which now caufcs your he- 
fitation may appear to be of a trifling nature, 
but if you wifh me to give you general direc¬ 
tions how to aft in the capacity of a judge, this 
is by no means a proper time or place; for that 
difcufTion involves many nice and intricate 
iqueftions, and requires much anxious attention 
and ftudy. But to touch upon a few of the 
leading topics, this, above all things, is ufually 
enquired concerning the office of a judge : If a 
judge fhould happen to be acquainted with a cir- 
cumftance which officially comes before him, and 
the whole matter, before it is pleaded on or 
brought into court, from fome other bufinefs 
or accident fhould be clearly proved to him, and 
yet not eftablifhed upon the trial, ought he to 
pafs fentence from his previous knowledge, or 
from the evidence produced in court ? It is 
likewife a common fubjeft of argument, whether 
it is proper for a judge, knowing every circum-r 
ftance of the fubjeft in difpute, if he has an op¬ 
portunity of compounding tlie bufinefs, to lay 
afide his judicial charafter, and aft the part of 
a common friend and a peace-maker. I know 
that it is likewife difputed, whether a judge, aware 
of what is neceflary to be declared or enquired 
into, ought to declare or make the enquiiy when 
he, whofe intereft it is to have him do fb, nei¬ 
ther thinks of nor requires itj for they fay 
4 this 
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this is afting the part of a patron not of a judgrf< 
It is alfo a queftion, whether it be within the 
pradlicc and office of a judge fo to explain and 
unfold, by his occafional interlocutions, the 
caufe before him, that before the time of paf- 
fing fentence he fhall be in fuch a manner moved 
by the things which are confufedly and incon- 
fiftently related, as to indicate, by his behaviour, 
his real opinion. For,” fays he, " thole judges, 
who appear acute and expeditious, conceive that 
a matter cannot be examined and underftood un- 
lefs the judge, by frequent queftions and neceffary 
interference, dlfcovershis own opinion, and makes 
himfolf mafter of that of the difputants. They, 
on the contrary, who are reckoned more fedate 
and grave, deny that a judge ought, before fen¬ 
tence, and while the caufe is pending, as often 
as any propofition is made, to intimate his own 
opinion. For, fay they, the variety of fafts 
and arguments produced muft excite different 
emotions of the mind j and thus, in the fame 
caufe, and at tlie fame time, he will appear to 
feci and to fpeak differently. But,” continued 
Favorinus, “ on thefe and other fuch fubjedts, 
relative to the office of a judge, hereafter, when I 
have time, I will endeavour to give you my 
fentjments, and will relate to you the precepts of 
iEliusTubero upon the fubjeft, which I read very 
lately. As to the money which you fay was 
:'>'m,ed before you in your judicial capacity, I 

advifo 
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fldvife you to follow the advice of that very wife 
man, Marcus Cato, who, in his defence of Lucius 
Turius againft Cnteus Gellius, fays, that the cuf- 
tom banded down and obfcrved by our anceftor?, 
was this: If there were any fubjedt of difpute 
between two men, which could not be proved by 
records or witnefles, it was then enquired by the 
judge, who prefided in the caufe, which was the 
better man of the two. If they were equally 
either good or bad, then credit was given to the 
plaintiff, and the matter was decided according to 
his teftimony; but in this caufe which perplexes 
you, the plaintiff is a man of the beft cliarader, 
ri'ic other of the worff, and the matter is diiputed 
between two perfuns v/lihnut witneffes. Give 
credit, therefore, to the plaintiff, and conviet 
the defendant; fincc, as you fay, their charafters 
arc net equal, and tliat of the plaintiff is the 
better.” 

Thus did Favorinus advife me, as became a 
philolbpherj but I thought it was too prefump- 
tuous for one of my age and little confeguence 
to appear to take cogrdxancc, and give judgment 
from the characters cf the'litigants, and not from 
the proofs of the fad. Yet 1 could not bring 
my mind to dilmifs the defendant, fo I fwore 
that the matter was not clear to me, and was thus 
excufed from palUng judgment. The words of 
Cato, to which Favorinus alluded, are thefe: 

I remember this tradition from our anceftors. 
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If any one fue another for any thing, and if 
both are equal, cither good or bad, and no 
witnefles appear as to what pafled between 
them, credit is to be given to the defendant; 
now, if Gellius fhould be at iflue with Turius, 
tinlefs Gellius be a better man than Turius, no 
one, I think, would be fo infane as to decide in 
favour of Gellius. If Gellius be not better than 
Turius, you muft then give judgment in favour 
of the defendant.” 


C H A, 1*, 
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Chap. ilf< 

tVbether Xenophon and Tlalb were Hvals, and at 
enmity with each other. 

T hey who Have written ori the life and 
rtianners of Xenophon and Plato, and, 
indeedj upon all fubjefts relating to them, with 
the greatefl: accuracy and elegance, have been of 
opinion that they entertained certain fccrct jea- 
Joufies, and a mutual fpirit of rivalfbip, againft 
each other j and they have produced fonie argu- 
ftients from their writings, which tend to ftrengthen 
this conjefture. They are of this nature: that 
in fo many books Written by Plato, mention is no 
where made of Xenophon j nor, on the otheP 
handj is mention made of Plato by Xenophon 

• Xenophon.l—Thzt a jea!6ufy did aftually exift betwixt 
thefe two accomplifhed and eminent men there can be very- 
little reafon to doubt. The affertion, however, that Xeno¬ 
phon no where makes ftiehtiori of Plato U not true. He in¬ 
troduces his naflie in the Memorabilia, where he tells us 
that Socrates was a friend to Qlaucon on account of Char- 
mides the fon of Glaucon, and on account of Plato; 'Zuttfant 
it svttit tit avrtf ita rt Xctp/juStit rot T^atvxutof xai iia 

Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Plato, mentions the fama 
circumftance. Confult alfo Athenseus, book the eleventh, 
where the quellion is yet more fully difcu/Ibd. 

voL. HI. 1 
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although each of them, and particularly Plato in 
his treatifes, has fpoken of many of the followers 
of Socrates. This, too, they confidcr as no proof 
of fincere and friendly dilpofition j that Xeno¬ 
phon, in oppofition to that celebrated work of 
Plato bn the beft fyftem of government, propofed 
a different mode of governing a ftate, in a work 
entitled Cyropasdia; and they add, that Plato 
was fo much hurt by this condud, that mention 
being made in fome book of King Cyrus, in 
order to refleft on Xenophon’s work he faid, 
that Cyrus was a fagacious and a ftrong man, but 
*' had not by any means profited by his educa- 
“ tion j” for thefe are Plato’s words about Cyrus. 
They think, too, in addition to what I have faid, it 
may be alledged, that in thofe books of his which 
record the fayings and condud of Socrates, he 
affirms that Socrates never did difpute upon na¬ 
tural caufes and the laws of the heavenly bodies, 
and that he never touched upon or cultivated 
any of thofo fciences which the Greeks call 
mathematics, and which have no reference to 
the proper or happy condud of lifej therefore, 
he fays, they are guilty of a bafc felfehood who 
attribute fuch differtations to Socrates. When 
Xenophon, they obferve, wrote this, he hints at 
Plato *, in whofe works Socrates difputes upon 

phyfical 

* Plate,]-^The following is from Dr. Barry’s ingenious 
knd learned treatife on tlie wines of the ancients: 

“ Ajealou/y 
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phyfical Ibbjedts, upon mufic and geometry. Novr 
if this were to be believedi or even fufpefted, in 

men 

« A jealoufy had long jJrcvailed between Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon, which fubfifted at tlie time when Plato publilhed his 
Sympofiiini. This excited Xenophon to write anotlier* 
which Ihould be not only more agreeable to his taile, and the 
eftablUhed convivial rules, but Ihould alfo afford him an occa- 
£on to vindicate the charaSer of foBlfe of his friendsj whom 
Plato feems to have pointed out andeenfured in his Sympo- 
fium; and, indeed, the latter differs from that of Plato in 
almoft every refpedl. 

" They had long been rivals in fame, and their oppofidort 
In fentiments appears not only in this iiiftance, but in two 
other learned treatifesj which, though nearly relative to the 
fame fubjeft, yet contain a Itudied difference of opinion 
eafily difeerned in them. Xenophon fays, that Cyrus was 
early inllrndted and verfed in the rules and principles of go¬ 
vernment. Plato aflerts, that his education was entirely 
Inilitary, and that he was fo much unacquainted with them, 
and even with his domeftic affairs, that he committed the 
education of his children to wolnen. Xenophon reprefents 
Mnemon as a betrayer of the Greeks in their expedition 
flgainft the Perfians: Plato not only vindicates his ccndnft, 
but greatly commends in Many more inllances of this kind 
will occur to thofe who are acquainted with their writings; 
in which it is particularly remarkable, that though they 
were eotempotlry, and wrote upon the fame fubjeS, Xeno¬ 
phon but once, and then very (lightly, mentions the name of 
Plato, while he never inferts that of Xenophon, though it was 
almoit unavoidable on one occafionj where he enumerates 
every one then prefent except him. Hence it is plain, that 
each cautioufly avoided giving to the name of the other tliat 
Ihare of immortality which the works of both of them de- 
ferve.” 
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men of fuch great and dignified charadlers, I 
think it is no caufe for fuppofing they entertained 
enmity or envy, or that they had any conteft for 
reputation; for fuch a difpofition is far removed 
from the habits of that phiiofophy in which thefe 
two men, according to the opinion of all, greatly 
excelled. What then can have given rife to this opi¬ 
nion ? Why fuch an equality of talents, fuch a fimi- 
larity of congenial virtues, although the dilpofition 
to contend be totally abfent, neceflarily creates an 
appearance of rivallhip? For when the great abi¬ 
lities of two or more diftinguifhed perfons, en¬ 
gaged in the fame purfuit, are equal, or nearly 
lb, ineftimation, there ariles among their different 
advocates a conteft with refpeft to their different 
exertions and merits: from fuch conteft the 
flame of emulation fpreads to the parties them- 
fclves, and the progrefs towards the fame goal 
of honour, when equal, or nearly fo, is liable to 
the fuljjicipns of rivalry, not from their own zeal, 
but from that of their friends. Thence it was that 

The reader will alfo find further illuftrations of this fubjeil 
inHerinogenesdeForm. Orat. ii. and in Eufebius Pr*paratio 
fivang. 14. Such emulation betwixt individuals living at 
the feme period, with fimilar and equal claims for public 
admiration, is neither unnatural nor uncommon. It was the 
cafe betwixt Sophocles and Euripides, as well as betwixt 
Hortenfius and Cicero, and of ten thoufand others; but, as 
Quintas Carolus obferves, ad recentis memorise exempla ire, 
quia invidiam iubet, non eft noilri inftitutL 


Xenophon 
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Xenophon and Plato, the two luminaries of So- 
cratic elegance, were thought to contend as 
rivals; becaufe, among others, there was a con- 
teft to determine which was the morediftinguifhed, 
and becaufe two eminent characters, who are 
ftriving with united force, carry with them the 
appearance of rivaHhip. 
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Chap. IV. 

Chryfippus has^ with ^reat propriety emd JkilU 
prefented the form ofjujiice in glowing colours and 
harmonious words, 

W ITH equal propriety and elegance ha^ 
Chryfippus, in the firft of his treatiles, 
entitleddeferibed the mouth, 
and eyes, and the whole countenance of the god- 
defs Juftice, in a ftrong apd mafterly mode of 

* On Beauty and Pleafu’-e— 

The idea of Akenfide, in his fccond book of the PleaAires 
pf the Imagination, greatly rcfembles this of Chryfippus— 

The prime of age 

Compofed her Heps ; the prefence of a god. 

High on the ciitle of her brow enthron’d. 

From each majvllic motion darted awe; 

Devoted awe ! till, cheriflied by her looks. 

Benevolent and meek, unfading lot o' 

To filia! rapture foftened all the foal; 

Free in hei graceful hand Ihe poifed the fword 
Of chafte dominion; an heroic crown 
Difplay’d the old fnnplicity of pemp 
Around her honc'ured head; a matron’s robe, 

Wliite as the funfhine llreams thro’ fecret clouds. 

Her ftately form invefled, &c. 

See alfo die fidion of Virtue in Xenophon, and in SIliuj 
Italic as. 

3 colouring. 
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colouring. He reprelents her figure, as he lays 
it ufually is by old painters and orators, thus: 

Her appearance and garb is that of a virgin 
with a fpirited and awful countenance, with pene¬ 
trating eyes, and a folemn dignified caft of coun¬ 
tenance, equally diftant from meannefs and fero¬ 
city.” And he wilhed to inculcate, from the 
Ipirit of this reprefentation, that a judge, who is 
the minifter of juftice, ought to be a grave, holy, 
fevere, incorrupt charafter, unafiailable by flat¬ 
tery, mcrcilefs and inexorable toward the wicked 
and the guilty, zealous, vigilant, powerful, and 
terrific, from the force and majefty of equity and 
truth. Chryfippus’s words upon the fubjed are 
thefe : “ She is called a virgin as an emblem of 
her purity, and a proof of her never having given 
way to wickednefs ; that flie has never been led 
afide by foothing words, or by prayers, or by flat¬ 
tery, or by any other fiarc j wherefore fht is 
painted of a grave countenance, with an unfnakeii 
and earnefl; Icjok, ftcdlaftly diredingher eye fo as 
to flrike the wicketi with awe, and to give encou¬ 
ragement to the juft: to the latter, as to her 
friends, Ihe prefents an agreeable afjiedj to the 
others, an harlh one.” 'id)cfe w. 'n!s of Chryflppus, 
as they are at hand, and open to our confidcracion, 

I have more particularly noted, becaulc Ibmc of 
our more delicate ftudents in philofcphy have 
called this a reprefentation of Cruelty rather tiian 
of Juftice. 

I 4 
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Chap. V, 

Strife and conteniion of minent grammarians at 
Rome on the vocative cafe of " Egregius.” 

O NE day, when 1 was weary with my 
daily talk of making comments, I walked 
to the field of Agrippa * for the purpofe of re¬ 
laxation and amufement. There, meeting with 
two grammarians of fome note at Rome, I be- 
pamc witnefs to a very violent difpute between 
themj one contending that the vocative of egre¬ 
gius was egregi, the other infilling that it was 
egregie. The argument urged by the former 
was of this kind: “ Whatfoever nouns or words,” 
lays he, " have their nominative cafe lingular in 
us, the letter i coming before the laft fyllable, in 
the vocative cafe end all in i, as Calius Cali, 
ptodius modi, tertius terti, Accius Acci, ‘Titius ‘Titi, 
and the like ■, egregius, therefore, as it ends in us 
in the nominative, and i precedes the lall fyllabic, 
ought in the vocative to end in i, and egregi, 
therefore, Ihould be ufed, and not egregie. For 
divus, and rivus, and clivus, do not end in us, but 
^n a double u, in order to exprefs which a new 

f Jgripfa, 1 -r~Thk place was given to the people for a pub¬ 
lic walk by AuguAus Cxfar. 

lettcf 
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Jetter is invented, called F digamma'-” The 
other, hearing all this, exclaimed, “ Oh, you e:?- 
jccllent grammarian, (egregie grammatice) or, 
if you like it better, mod excellent, (egregiflime) 
tell me then, I beg, what vocative cafe have the 
words injcius, mpius,fobrius, ebriust propriusyp-o-- 
fitiusy anxiuSy and contrariusy which end in usy with 
i preceding the laft fyliable; modefty and ihamc 
forbid me to pronounce thefc words according to 
your definition.” The other, alarmed at this 
accumulation of words againft him, became filent 
for a fiiort time j but afterwards coUedling him- 
felf, he faid, he fhould retain and defend the 
rule which he had laid down j” adding, " that 
propriusy and popitiusy and anxiuSy and contrariusy 
had the fame vocative cafe with adverjarius and 
extrarius ; and that injciusy impius, ebriusy and 
Jobriusy tiiough lefs frequently, were certainly 
more properly terminated by i rather than e in 
the vocative.” As this contcft was likely to be 
prolonged, I fcarcely thought it worth while to 
attend any longer to it, and I left them in clamo-^ 
rous difpute, 


* Digatitma ,"]—Or double gamma, which fcems to be no 
other than the Greek sp, and was by the Romans ufed for V. 
The Emperor Claudius invprted the F thus, in medals 
^nd infcriptioiis. 


C H A >. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of thoje things •which, having the appearance of 
learning, are neither pleaftng nor ujeful. 

A Friend of mine, of fome proficiency in lite¬ 
rature, and who had paflcd a great part of 
his life among books, cxpreffed a wrfh to afllft 
and ornament my publication, at the fame time 
prefenting me with a large volume, which con¬ 
tained, as he faid, every kind of learning, and had 
been coJleded by him, with much labour, from 
many different and abftrufe courfes of reading, 
that I might extras whatever I thought worthy 
of being recorded. I accepted his prefent with 
eagernefs and avidity, as if I had got pofieflion 
of a cornu copia-, and I fluit myfelf up, that I 
might read without interruption. But the book 
contained, O Jupiter! a mere colleftion of 
ftrange tales, fuch as, the name of the firft man 
•who was called a grammarian; the number of 
thofe named Pythagorashow many were called 

* Pylhagoh!s ,\—^We know of twenty-eight perfons called 
Pythagoras, atad of twenty who had the name of Hippo¬ 
crates. 


after 
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after Hippocrates; and who we.-e the fuitors 
which Homer fpeaks of in the habitation 
of UJyflesj the rcafon why Te’emachus did 
not touch Pififtratus, who was lying near him, 
with his hand, but awakened him with a kick of 
his foot^i in what kind of cradle Euriclea put 
Telemachus; and why the fame poet did not 
know a rofe, but could diftinguilh an olive from 
a rofe. It contained, likewife, tiic nair os of thofe 
companions of Ulyfles who were uized and torn 
by Scylla the qucl^on whether Ulyfles failed 
by the outer paflage, according to Ariftarchus, 
pr by the inner, according to Crates. Moreover, 

» /9ff/,]~The paffage in the Odyffey is— 

Avraf 0 NscrropiJ))* ijr*8 lytifi. 

Aa| xiyg^af. 

Literally thus: But he roufed the fon of Neftor from fwcet 
deep, fhaking him with his heel. 

Pope overlooks tliis peculiarity, and renders the paflagc— 

Meanwhile Piliftratns he gently ihakes, 

And with thefe w'ords the flumbering youth awakes. 

f Scylla,'] —See this qucftion, on the vanity, intemperance, 
and folly of fome enquiries admirably handled in Ute eighty- 
eighth epiftie of Seneca— 

Quaeris ubi Ulyfles erraverit, potius quam eSicias ne nos 
femper e-remus? non vacat audire utrum inter Italiam et Sici- 
liam ja£latus lit ad extra notum nobis r rbetn, neque enim 
potuit in tam angufto error efle tarn longus, &c. 
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it contained the verfcs of Homer called *, 

(equally balanced) and a catalogue of names, 

nae/)airT>^^tf, 

* KreiJ'iiipi)*,] —That is literally, eqtumtmral, frenn wref, 
g^ual, and 4^f of, a felhlt, fuch as the ancients nfed in count¬ 
ing ; which, being in Latin called ialeulus, gave the origin 
to the word caleulatun. It is difHcnlt, as fotne of the coif- 
roeutators acknowledge, to attend with any patience to the 
extreme trifling of the old grammarians on the fubjeft of 
Hornet.. This is among the moft remarkable inllances. The 
Greek letters bcin^g ufed alfo as nunserals, they thought it 
worth while to enquire, in what verfcs of Homer the feveral 
letters, caft up together as figures, prodoced equal numbers. 
Thefe verfes they called tquinutneral, fome of which arc no¬ 
ticed by various authors. In this way of counting, it has been 
curioiilly made out, that 7Ti''DVy, Romiitb in Hebrew, and 
AeJtitof in Greek, form exaftly die number 665 ; which, 
being the number of the bcafl in the Revelations, is fuppofed 
to prove the Roman Church Antichrifi^ The Romanill>‘ 
have, it is true, endeavoured to take revenge, by difeovering 
that Martin Lauter, or Luther, counts to the fame fum : but 
tJiei) it roufl be owned, that to do fo they are obliged to give 
the Latin letters tlie force of the Greek numerals. Some of 
the Fathers thought the name of the Nile had a myftical re¬ 
ference to the year, becaufe the letters N. 50. E. 5. I. 10. 
A 3CX O. 70. X 200, make up precLfely 365, forgetting that 
NiiXo; is a Greek word, and that the river was not named by 
Greeks. Euftathius mentions this alfo in his comment on 
Bionyfius. The more modern trifling of conftrufting nume¬ 
ral vcifes, purpofely to exprefs certain dates, is at leaft as in- 
geuioiis as thefe Greek fancies. In thefe, fuch letters only 
are counted as are nomerals in the Roman method of notation, 
the reft are palled over as infignificant. Thus aVdaCes 
lilors CaeCa neCat, was fuppofed to mark the date of the 
dpathof Philip tlte Bold, Duke of Burgundy, namely, 1405. 

Som? 
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JIitf»irTtx,iS S mentioned there. Idkewife wlial 
vt-rfe there is, which in every fuccecding word 

increafcs 

Some have been made in F reach, as the following mfcripdeiB 
for a hotel built by Charlci Vlll. 

aV tcMps dV rcl Charlc Le hVIt 
CcllVI holleL si fVt ConllrVIt, 

Which gives the date of the building, 1485. The French, 
it may be obferved, is antiquated. It is not worth while -to 
dwell more upon fuch trifles. 

* h is O’" ^he principle of the 

ttcroflic; the initial letters of fucccliii’c lines being put Coge- 
ther to make a word; acrolUc is indeed itfdf of Greek deri¬ 
vation and origin, from anfoc, an extremity, and artp^ret wrfe. 
fcullarhius tells us it was remarked, that the five firll lines of 
the lafi book of the Iliad form, in tiiis manner, the word 
}Mixr„ the initial words being Avtd, Ko-foJjaisT, Ttna, K^eui, 
ana Hf«. It is probable that other difcoverics,-no Icfs im¬ 
portant, might be made on other books, were the fame atten¬ 
tion bellowed. Cicero, in his fecond book of Divination, 
<Kap. 54, fpeaka oi'a kind of poem called, axfornx^u quum 
deinceps ex primis verfus literis aliquid conneftitur, ut in 
quibufdam Eniiianis.”—" ff '^ea fomething is famndfrom tht 
regular connexion of the Jirf: htlvrs in each verfe, as in Jime eom- 
pofedby Ennius.” And he intimates that foine oif the Sibylline 
vcrles were fo coiiflruded. Eufebius, )nthcoradonofConllan- 
tine, gives a fet of ter/es as taken from the Sibylline oracles, 
in which the initials lotm IHSCVS XPHT02 ©EOT YICX 
rnTHP— Cbrijt, Son of God, the Swviour, St. Aullin 
alfo mentions that fitch verfes were extant. Similar ia 
fome meafure to this is the formation of names from the 
mitials of certain words. Thus, from the very words abwe 
cited as deferiptive of Chrid, was formed the word IXQTT, 

wluch 
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incrcales afyllablc; by what rule each head'of 
eatde produces three every year; of the five 

cover- 

which fignifying a filh, that animal was confidered as myfti' 
cally reprefenting Chrift, and the word itlllf efteemed a fa- 
cred term. Thus FERT, the family device of the Counts 
of Savoy, is explained by feme to be formed from the words 
Fortitude Ejus Rbedum 7 'enuitt in allufion to an exploit per¬ 
formed by one of the family; and, in our own country, the 
term CABAL was formed from the names of live noble¬ 
men^ Clifford, AJhley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale', 
« than which,” fays Hume, “ never was a more dangerous 
“ miniftry in England, nor one more noted for pernicious 
« councils.” An. 1670.—In the editions of Plautus we 
Ivive arguments to each play, attributed by fome to Prifeian, 
which arc acroftics; the firft letters forming the name of the 
cpmedy of which the lines give the argument. Many fancies 
of this kind have been tried by idle wits. Some have made 
the beginnings and ends of the lines fignificant, and fome 
the middle letters alfo. Others have the initials of the word* 
in a' diftich to form a name altogether, as Placentius is 
formed here, without the two lad words, 

Plura Latent Animo Celata, Et Non Temeranda 
Judicis Uilius Scilicet, hoc volui. 

£ut of this enough. 

I have already remarked, that when the letters of two verfes, 
numerically confidered, denote the fame aggregate number, 
they are called Oiielius, in his note ufedby Gro- 

novius, quotes two inftances from Homer. Thefe the rea¬ 
der may eafily refer to, both in the edition of Gronovius and 
that of Conrad; but as it is lefs common, 1 cannot help in¬ 
troducing an epigram quoted by Muretus, in his various 

readings. 
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coverings of the fliicld of Achilles, whether the 
outer one or the middle was made of gold; and 

what 

readings, from the Anthology, which tends t» dncidate this 
fubjcfl of verfes— 

xcu Aoijucv ri; ^xtira; 

heaver' a/jLpoTifm Tov rpomt ex mttonc. 

E»{ TO ftepo? ie xceOeiaxer’ •KXxtirfli, to ToiXaeToo 
A«pw»>ofS(. ^o!pto» ^’inpee eXa^portpoe. 

The above epigram is a jeft upon fome worthlefs fellow 
jpf the name of Damagoras, whofe name was equinumeral 
with the Greek word for Peft. A perfon weighed in a ba¬ 
lance Damagoras againft the Peft, and found that the Peft 
was lighter, doubtlefs becaafe the letters were fewest tboi^h 
eqalnumeral. The numerals are cad up thus : 



= 

4 

A =: 

30 



I 

0 ss 

70 


== 

40 

4 := 

10 

a 


1 

M == 

40 

7 


3 

• 

70 

0 

= 

70 

S =: 

xoo 

F 

= 

100 



« 

= 

1 


420 


= 

zoo 





420 




The grammarians have given the name of RhophaHc to 
fuch verfes as begin with a monofyllable, and prognfliveiy 
incrcafe, as— 

I ‘ 

Rem tibi conceS dofllflime dulcifonoram. 


See 
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Vhat names of cities and countries had undergondf 
a change* as Boeotia, which was formefly called 
Aonia; iEgypt, which was called Aeriaj and 
Crete, by the fame name Aeria; Attica was Afte, 
and poetically A6ta j Corinth, Ephyre j the coafi 
of Macedonia, iEmathiaj Theflaly, Hjemoniaj 
Tyre, Sarra; Thrace, Sithon; and Seftos, Pofei- 
donium. Theie and many other fuch things were 
contained in this book, which I inftantly haftened 
to return to him, and faid, “ I give you joy. 
Sir, of this variety of learning j but take again 
your precious volume, which has no fort of con¬ 
cern with my humble fphere of literature ■, for 
this publication of mine, which you would wil¬ 
lingly affift and adorn, feeks fupport chiefly from 


SeeServius in Putfeh. p. i8j6; and Salmafius ad Solinum, 
as quoted by Gefner. See alfo a line quoted by Muretus 
from Homer: 

Q liemxf Arpitin noipriyiyit tiJemictifiitf. 

A climax of a different kind, if not afraid of diilurbing the 
-«ader*s gravity, may be pointed out from fiom therpnxtt 
of Ariftophanes. See the lines correfted by Dawes in his 
Klilcellanea Critica.—Edit, fiurgefs. 

' ATftfMt Wfurtt DAS xocT* ITAIIAB israfn xawtn» tlAIIAnnAa 
Xureu fifona, tlAnAIIAnAa ufvtp niweu. 

Thefc lines are facetioufly intended by Ariftophanes ta 
denote the progrels of a crepitus. 

that 
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that one line of Homer which Socrates fays 
pleafed him beyond all things: 

Every thing either of good or ill which awaits 
you in your family. 


Chap. VII'. 

Marcus Varro gave to Pontpeyy when firft elected 
confuly a commentaryy which he calledy “ Ifago- 
gicum de ofEcio fenatus habendi.” 

C NiEUS Pompey was elected conful the 
firft time with Marcus Craffus. When 
Pompey was about to enter upon his office, as, 
having pafled his time in camps, he was ignorant 
of fenatorial forms and the city manners, he 
requefted his friend Marcus Varro to frame him 
a written direftory, (Varro calls it commentarium 
t»ir«y«y»xei/) from which hc might learn the du- 

’ Every thing which relates to the Roman fenate, the right 
and manner of convoking it, and the places in which it af- 
{fcmbled, is fo agreeably and amply difculTed by Middleton, in 
his treatife on die Roman fenate, as to render my faying any 
thing on this and the fubfeqaent chapter not only unneceflkry 
but impertinent. 

III. K 


ties 
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ties of his office, ■when he convened the fenate* 
This book, which he had drawn up for Pompey 
upon this fubjeft, Varro fays, in the letters which 
hp Wfotc to Oppianus, was loft: thefc are in the 
fourth book of Epiftolary Queftions. He here 
repeats many things on this fubjedl, as what he 
had faid before ha^ periihed. 

The firft thing he mentions is, who thole per- 
fons were by whom the fenate was accuftomed to 
be convened: he calls them the diftator, the 
confuls, the prajtor, the tribune of the people, 
the interrex, and the praefeA of the city j and, ex¬ 
cept thefe, no other had a right of demanding ^ 
confultation of the fenate} and, as often as it 
happened that all thefe magiftrates were at the 
fame time at Rome, then, according to the ordcr 
in which they arc arranged, he who is the firft has 
the greateft right of confulting the fenate. He 
adds, that the military tribunes, who, by an cx- 
traordir.ary privilege, afted as proconfiils, alfo 
the decemvirs, who were invefted with confular 
power, and the triumvirs, who were appointed 
to regulate the ftate, had the power of con- 
fulting the fenate. He afterwards difeufled the 
fubjed; of interceflions; and he faid, that the 
right of interceding belonged to thofe only who 
polfclTcd equal or higher power than thofe who 
had authority to confult the fenate. He then 
wrote upon the places in which a confultation of 
fenate could lawfully take place j and he prov¬ 
ed. 
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ed, that this could not happen but in the place 
appointed by the augurs, and called the tenhple} 
therefore temples were conftitutcd by the augurs 
in the Hoftilian or Pompeian hall, and afterward 
in the Julian, which were profane places, that 
die fenatc might there aflemble according to 
ancient ctiftom. Amongft thefe remarks he ob- 
ferved, that all facred houfes were not temples 
that the houfe of Vefta was not a temple. 
After this he proceeds to fay, that a confultation 
of the fenate, holden before fun rile or after fun- 
fct, was not according to eftablifhed forms j and 
that they who confulted the Icnate at foch periods 
were liable to be called to account by the cenfors. 
He then Ipeaks much upon what days were ille¬ 
gal for aflembling the fenatc j and that he who 
was about to convene the fenate ought to facri- 
fice a vidtim and take the aufpices j and that all 
religious matters were to be referred to the fe¬ 
nate before they entered upon political fub- 
jedls, then matters of general concern to the 
ftate, afterwards the affairs of individuals. He 
added, that a decree of the fenate was pafled 
in two forms, cither by the departure of thofc 
who conlented, or, if the cafc were doubt¬ 
ful, by calling for the opinion of each; but that 
every one was to be feparatcly confulted in his 
turn, beginning with thofe of confular rank, from 
which rank formerly the eldeft was firft afked 
lu^entiments. Having faid this, he adds, 
wt a new cuftom has been ^qftituted through 
K a intereft 
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intereft and partiality, by which he was firft ap¬ 
pealed to, whom the mover of the fenate preferred, 
though ftill he mult be of confular dignity. He 
fpoke likewife much upon the fubject of taking 
bribes, and of the fine to be inflifled upon any 
fenator who was not prefent when he ought to be. 
Thele and other fuch fubjefts as I have men¬ 
tioned, Marcus Varro touched upon in his letter 
to Oppianus j but as to the two forms of con- 
dufting the confultations of the fenate, either by 
their departure, or by colledling their fentiments, 
this feems to be fcarcely confiftent with the opi¬ 
nion left by Atticus Capito in his Mifcellaneous 
Obfervations j for in his a5gth book he fays, 
that Tubero affirmed, that no confultation of the 
fenate could be regular without the form of divi- 
fion; becaufi*, in all their confultations, even in 
thofe which took place relationem, a divifion 
was neceffary; and Capito confirms this opinion. 
But I remember to have written more fully and 
more particularly upon all this bufinefs in anotlwr 
place. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Enquiry ‘whether the frafeSt of the Latin holidays 
had the right of convening and confulting the 
Jenate. 

J UNIUS denies that a praefeft of the Latin 
holidays has a right to convene the fenate, 
fiiice he is not a fenator, and has no power of giv¬ 
ing his opinion, becaufe he becomes § praEfe< 5 t at 
an age when he is inadmiflible to the lenate. But 
Marcus Varro, in the 4th of his Epiftolary Quef- 
tions, and Atteius Capito, in the 259th of his 
Obfervations, affirm that the praefefl has the 
power of convening the fenate, and refers us, in 
oppofition to Mutius, to Capito’s affent to the 
opinion of Tuberoj “ For,” fays he, " before 
Atinius’s law for aflembling the people, their tri¬ 
bunes had the power of convening the fenate, 
although they were not fenators.” 


K 3 


BOOK 
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BOOK XV. 


Chap. I, 

f/t the annals of ^intus Claudius it is Jaidj that 
wood rubbed with alum does not take fire. 

f 

A n T O N IU S Julian, the rhetorician, 
had one day in particular declaimed, to 
the unufual delight and gratification of his 
hearers. His fubjeds were generally of the 
fcholaftic kind, the work of the fame Ikilful 
orator, adorned with the fame eloquence, but 
not always produdive pf the fame plcafure. A 
party of us, who were his friends, prefled 
round, and were attending him home’, when, 
arriving at the Cifpian Hill, we faw a large 
building on fire: it was conftrufted with many 

* Attfnding him hmc.y—lt was cuilomary at Rome for mom 
of diMnguiihed rank, or of fuperior eharafler for eloquence 
or other talent*, to be attended in public by a number of 
friend* and followers. This we learn from many places 
in the writings of Cicero and others, and thU paflage alfo 
confirms it. 

hugv 
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huge wooden planks, and all the vicinity was in 
flames. Some one of Julian’s companions im¬ 
mediately obferved, that though the profits of 
farming near the city were great, yet the dan¬ 
gers were much greater} “ and if,” faid he, 
any mode could be invented to prevent houfes 
in Rome catching fire fo eafily *, I would imme¬ 
diately fell my country pofleffions, and purchafe 
a fituatioh in the city.” Julian then, with that 
pleafant countenance which in converfation he 
always afllimed, “ If,” faid he, “ you had read 
the 19th of Claudius’s Annals, a moft excellent 
and faithful author, Archelaus, one of king 
Mithridates’s commanders, would have Ihewft 
you by what contrivance and flcill you might 
prevent fire, fo that no wooden edifice, though 
attacked and penetrated by flames, would yet 
catch fire.” I then enquired about this wonder¬ 
ful matter. He repeated, that in a publication 
of Quadrigarius he had found, that when, in 
Attica, Lucius Sylla attacked the Piraeus, and 
Archelaus, a general of king Mithridates, de- 

Catching JtteJb See Juvenal, Sat. 3, and John- 

ton’s imitation in his poem called London: 

Nam quid tarn miferum tarn fblum vidimus, et non 

Deterius credas horrere incendia, &c. 

Fires were very frequent at Rome. In Nc'-o’*! time was 
a confl.igration which continued, according to Seneca, for 
fix dag«^ 

K 4 


fended 
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fended it, a wooden tower, conftrufted to pro- 
te(?t the befieged, though furrounded by flames, 
did not catch fire, becaule it had been rubbed by 
Archelaus with alum \ The words of Quadri- 
garius are thefe: “ Then Sylla made an attempt, 
bringing out his troops, after a long time, to fet 
fire to a wooden tower which Archelaus had con- 
llrufted between them. He came, he approach¬ 
ed the place, he put wood under it, he beat ofl' 
the Greeks, he applied the flames, and after they 

* Jf'ith alum .]—Sec a funilar faft recorded in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 1 . xv. c. i. 

Machinas Ronianorum Pcrfac exurerc vi niagnanitebantur, 
ct afliduc nialleolos atquc incendiaria tela torquentes labora- 
bant ineeflum, ea re, quod humeftis furtis et centonibu* 
erant opert® oiaterix plures, alias und® alumine diligentcr, 
ut ignis per cos laboretur innoxios. 

The ancients had a great opinion of the eflicacy of vine¬ 
gar to cxtinguidi fires, as appears from Plutarch, Sympof. 
!. 3. q. 5. and Macrobius, Saturn. 1 . 7. c. 6. which laft wri¬ 
ter fays— 

" Quid aceto frigidius; foliim enim hoc cx omnibus humen- 
tibus crefeentem flammam violenter extinguit, dum per 
frigus fuum calorem vincit elcmenti.” 

The great men at Rome had flaves, whofebufincfs was to 
watch the houic in the night, to prevent fire and the depre¬ 
dations of thieves. This we may perhaps underhand from 
a pafl’age in Juvenal, Sat. 14. 306. 

Difpofitis pr®dives hamis vigilare cohortem 
Servorum noAu Liclnus jubet, attonitus pro 
Eleftro, fignifque fuis, Phrygiaque columna, 

Atque chore, et lata teftudinc, dolia nudi 
Non ardent cynici. 
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had long attempted it, they could not fet it on 
fire, Archelaus had fo covered the whole fabric 
with alum; at which Sylla and his foldiers 
were aflonilhed; but as he could not effeft his 
purpofe, he drew off his forces.” 


Chap. II. 

Plato, in his traSl “ de legibus,” was of opinion, 
that encouragements to drink more copioufly at 
feajis were not without their ufe. 

A Perfon from the Ifle of Crete, paffing fomc 
time at Athens, profclTed himfelf a Pla¬ 
tonic philofopher, and wilhed to pafs for fucli. 
He was a foolifli trifling fellow, a boafter of 
his knowledge in Greek, and, moreover, he was 
fo devoted to wine as to become a perfeft laugh¬ 
ing flock for drunkennefs. In fome entertain¬ 
ments which we young men regularly held every 
month at Athens, as foon as we had finiflied eat¬ 
ing, and fome inftruftive and pleafant topics of 
converfation were introduced, this man, having 
demande d fiJ ence. began to fpeak; and then, in 
a jjaipf^rvulgar and undifeiplined rabble of 

words. 
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<irords, he called upon people to drink, and thisi 
Ke faid, he did according to the laws of Plato, as 
if Plato, in his treatife " de Legibus,” had writ- 
ftn moft copioufly in praife of drunkennels 
and had pronounced it a proper thing for grave 
ind valiant men; and, during his harangue, he 
deluged all the wit he had in frequent and co- 
pious potations, affirming, that for the body and 
rnind to be inflamed with wine proved an in¬ 
centive to the genius, and a ftimulUs to virtue. 
f*lato, in his firft and fecond book ” de Legibus,” 
has not, indeed, as this fooliih fellow conceived, 
commended that dilgraceful intemperance which 
undermines and impairs the minds of men, but 
he has not difapproVed of that more cheerful 
invitation to wine, which is regulated by certain 
Bounds, and conduded by temperate prefidents 
and regulators ‘ of the entertainment. For he 
thought that men’s minds, by the moderate and 

proper 


* In praife of irunk*nnift!\—^Kl<yc^{\A\. On thi- fubjecl Plrtto 
himfelf de Legibus, 1 . 2. and 1 . 6 —See alfo Laertius, 1 . 3. 

. feil. 39, where wc find that Plato defired drunken pcopk' to 
look at themfclves in a glafs, that they might judge oi theit 
difgufting appearance : ‘‘ At no time,” fays Laertius, “ did 
Plato recommend men to driHk wine till they were in- 
toxicatedj except on the days facred to the god to oik,, 
the giver of wine. Thus Plato alfo exprefles himfelf, and 
Athenaeus quotes the paffage, 1. 3, 

* Prefidents and regulators ,']—Arbitris et nn.gii^ris conviv?- 
6fum. I'liis alludes to the well known cuftomof the ,».:'^icn»s 
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proper relaxations of drinking, were refrelhed 
and refitted for the duties of a fob*r ftation, and 
that they became thus by degrees more happy, 
and better qualified for the purfuit of any of their 
wonted objeds. He likewife thought, if there 
were any latent errors in their affedlions or de¬ 
fires, which fhame concealed, that, by the licence 
which wine gave, thefe were developed without 
any great danger, and became more obvious to 
corredtion or cure. Plato, in the fame place, 
fays, that thefe exercifes are not to be IJiuuned, 
in order to conquer the power of winej for that 
no one can be truly called moderate and tempe¬ 
rate whofe life and practice has never been tried 
among the dangers of diflipation and the allure¬ 
ments of pleafure } for he to whom all the grar 
fifications and the elegancies of the table are 

»f appointing a mailer of the feaft, called indifferently 
magiller convivii and arbiter bibendi. This was fometi.i^^ 
determined by dice. See Horace— 

^egna vini foytipre tails. 

^nd again-..- 

Quem Ven^s arbitr|»i9 
Dicet hihendi. 

See alfo ip St. JHatthew the pafikge wherein oar Saviour 
dire£ts the wine tp be carried to the mailer of the 
feaft. 

The perfon thus defied was crowned with a garland, 
which, as all the guefts wore garlands, was probably diftip- 
jguiftied by fbmg partijfular ornaments. He was fpractimes 
nhb cay#4'SCi. jr, 

lifjkagwsff 
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unknown, if, \inexperienced, he is led to a par¬ 
ticipation of them, either willingly, or by chance, 
or by ncceflity, he is inftantly infatuated and fe- 
duccd, his mind and his refolution give way, 
and he falls from the novelty of the attack. He 
tliouglit, therefore, it was advifeable to frequent 
fuch meetings, and to contend hand to hand, as in 
an army, with pleafure and the indulgence of 
wine, that men might be fafe, not by flight or 
abftinence, but by vigorous refolutions and con- 
ftant attention; that by proper indulgence we 
may preferve our temperance and moderation, 
and at the l^me time difperle, by warming and 
cherilhing the mind, the attacks of frigid aufte- 
rity and ftupid baihfulnefs. 


C H'Atfc 
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Chap. III. 

Cicero's opinion of the particle axi, prefixed to aufugio 
and aufero, and whether it is the fame prepojition 
which occurs in autumo. 

I Have read a book of Cicero, entitled the 
Orator, in which, after the author has faid 
that the words aufugio and aufero are compounded 
of the prepofition ab and fugio and ferOf but 
that this prepofition, in order to make the pro¬ 
nunciation fofter, was changed into auy and that 
the words then became aufugio and aufero inftead 
of abfugio and alfero; having, I fay, made this 
remark, he afterwards, fpeaking of the fame 
particle, fays, “ this prepofition is found in no 
other word except thefe two.” But in Nigi- 
dius’s commentaries I find the word autumo 
compounded of the prepofition ah and ^Jlumot 
and autumo is contrafted from ab<efiumo, which 
has the intenfive fignification of “ totum a^ftumOy’ 
like abnumero." But with much reverence be 
it fpoken for this very learned man, Publius Nl- 
gidius, this appears mere bold and ingenious than 
true: for autumo has not this fignification only, 
but it means dkOy opimry cenfeoy with which words 
X tliat 
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that prepofition has no conneftion, cither in the 
formation of die word, or exprefiion of it’s mean¬ 
ing. Befides, Cicero, a man of the moft unwea¬ 
ried induftry in literary purfuits, would not have 
faid' that thefe were the only two words, if a 
third Could have been found. But what appears 
moft worthy of enquiry is* w'hether the prepo¬ 
fition ah be changed into ««, to foften the pro¬ 
nunciation, or whether the particle au be, like 
many other prepofitions, derived from the Greeks 
is indeed we find it in that line of Homer— 

’Au jputrav Trpwra aoct 

* Havt /atd.^—The paflage referred to in Cicero is 
this— 

Quid fi etiam abfugit, turpe vifum elt; et abfer ijolue- 
tunt; quae pisepofitio, prater hate duo verba, nullo alio i* 
Verbo reperitnr. 


C M A r. 
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Chap. IV. 

Story of Venlidius Bajfusy a man of mean hirtb, whoy 
jirfi, as it is related^ triumphed over the Par- 
thians. 

I T was mentioned in the converfation of fome 
old and learned men, that in ancient times, 
many individuals, though of ignoble birth and 
mean fituations, had yet arrived at the moft dig¬ 
nified offices of the ftatej nothing, however, 
excited more admiration than what was recorded 
of Ventidius BafTus. He was born at Picenum', 
of low extraftion, and his mother, together with 
himfelf, was made a prifoner by Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of Pompey the Great, in the focial 
war, wherein he overcame the Afculani j and 
when Pompeius Strabo triumphed, he was carried 
with the reft before the chariot of the general, an 
infant, in.his mother’s arms. Afterwards, when 
he grew up, he with difficulty procured a liveli¬ 
hood, and that in the low eft way, by furnifhing 

* Famous for its “ Poma" of one kind or 

other— 

Cum Picenis excerpens femina pomis 
Oa-'dens. 

It yet reuins fome veftige of its ancient name, being 
called Bicenza. 

VoL. Ill, K 8 mulci 
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mules and carriages to thofe officers who were 
appointed to the government of provinces, for 
whom he hired them. In this occupation he be¬ 
came known to Caius Ctefar, and went with him 
into Gaul. There, beeaufe he conduced himielf 
in that province with fome Ikill and dexterity, 
and afterwards executed fome commiffions in the 
civil war with punftuality and vigour, he not only 
was advanced to the honour of Cjefar’s friend- 
Ihlp, but elevated to the higheft rank in the 
ftate; he w'as created tribune of the people, and 
afterwards praetor. At that time he was pro¬ 
claimed an enemy by the (enate, together with 
Mark Anthony j but upon a junftion of parties, 
he not only recovered his former dignity, but 
became, firft, pontiff, and then conful. The 
Roman people, however, who had remembered 
Ventidius Baffus getting his livelihood by taking 
care of mules, were fo indignant at this, that 
the following verles * were written up in die 
ftrects— 

* Fcllmviag <i<erfcs.’\—'T)>x ftory here related’of tliis Baf¬ 
fus is to be found in a multitude of ancient writers. 

It is to this man probably that Seneca alludes, when he 
fays, in his 47th epillle— 

Erras fi exiftimas me quofdam qiuifi ft)r(iulioris opera> rc- 
jeftiirum, ut puta ilium tnulicnem et ilium bubulcum ; 
^jiiniftcriis illos a;ftimabo, fed niotibus. 

See alfo Juvenal, fat. 7. 

.Si fortur.a volet, lies tie rhetore conful; 

Si volet hffic cadem, lies de confulc rhetor; 

^ entidim quid cnim i quid Tulliub f 5rc. 

X.O! 
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Lo! he who was the muleteer of late! 

PrieftSj augurs, ye who know the will of fate, 

How came this rafcal by the confulate ? 

Suetonius Tranquillus records, that this fame 
BalTus was made governor of the Eaftern pro¬ 
vinces by Mark Antony; and that the Par- 
thians, invading Syria, were routed by him in 
three battles. He was the firft who triumphed 
over the Parthians; and, at his death, was ho¬ 
noured by a public funeral h 

* There WPre three kinds of public fu> 

neral among the Romans. When a perfon was buried at 
the public expence, it was called, by way of didindioiu 
funus publicum. Other public funeral* were called, indic- 
tivum cenforium, &c. 


Vot. Ill 
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Chap. V. 

Profiigo often ujed improperly and ignorantly. 

A S there are many words which, through 
the ignorance and ftupidity of people who 
fpcalc what they do not underftand, become per¬ 
verted and corrupted from their right and original 
meaning, fo has the fignification of the word 
profiigo fufiered a fimilar change and corruption; 
for as it is derived from adfiigendo, and means 
“ bringing any thing to deftruflion and annihi¬ 
lation,’' fo people ufed profilgare to exprefs (pro- 
digere and deperdere) to deftroy, and they called 
“ res prrfi’gatas,” profii-das perditasfi 
down and dellroyed; but now I hear of edi¬ 
fices and temples, though in a (late of almoft 
perfect prefcrvation, being in prcfiigato and pro- 
fiigatn. It was v/ith a good deal of humour, tliere- 
fore, that aprrctor once, of fume learning, gave the 
following reply to a youngfler at the bar *, as Sul- 
pidus AjroUinaris has told the (lory in one of his 

' Youngjter at the har ,'\—In the edition of Gronovius, 
hatuafculo, and it is fometimes read harbatulut, Cicero, in 
one of his epillles to Atticus, ufes the wortLbarhatulus. 
Coacyxbbaiit barbatuU juvenes, totus ille grex Catilinae. 

letters; 
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letters; “when animpiidentprater,” fays he, “had 
made life of thefe words in his pleadings ; * all 
the caufes of which you faid you would take 
cognizance to day, fuch has been your affiduity 
and expedition, are over, (projitgata Jmt) one 
only remains, to which I requeft your attention.* 
The prstor then, with fome wit, replied, 
‘ Whether the bulinefs which you fay I have 
now tranfadled be (profiigata) ail over or not, I 
cannot fay, but paft a doubt it is all over with 
^at which now falls into your hands, whether I 
hear it or not’.” They, however, who with to 
exprefs the meaning which is here given to pro^ 
fligatwn^ if they Ipeak good Latin *, ufe not pro-^ 
fligatum but affeSiunii as Marcus Cicero, in his 

* GW Sec Gellius, book 3. chap. 17. where the 

fame obfervation is made. I find an acuje remark inthe Ad- 
monitiones Chriftiaiii Falftcrl upon this fubjeft, whicli vin¬ 
dicates Gellius from the cenfures of fome critics, who blame 
him for not calling; thefe words pure Latin, for which there is 
the authority of Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, &c. Qui Latine loquuti 
funt, Falfterus thinks i? applied by pclHus to thofe who lived 
before the time cf Cicero; for example, Scipio, Cato, 
Qiiadrigarius, Mctcliu-, rilb, the Gracchi, &c. Cicero, in 
his 15th letter of the 9th book of Familiar Epiftics, com¬ 
plains, tliat in his ti.ue the purity of the Latin language 
began to be corrupted by the inuodudion of a foreign jar¬ 
gon. His expreflion i?, peregtinitatem in urbem Roinam in- 
fufam; Gellius, therefjre, feems to have been cenfured 
without fufficient reafon. Seethe Admonitions oiChriftianus 
Falflerus ad Interpretes A. Gellii, 

L a 
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fpeechupon the confular provinces. His words are 
thefe; “We find the war (adfeifurn) diM:rouRy 
proceeding, and, to fay the truth, almoft ruinoufly 
concluded” (confeSlum). So, in a paflage follow¬ 
ing, “ For why fhould Caefar wiih to remain in 
that province, unlefs it be to deliver to the re¬ 
public a completion of that ruin which he has 
begun” (ut ea qu^e ^er eum offeSla Junt, perfe^a 
reip. tradat). So Cicero, in his CEconomics, 
“ When now the fummer declining, it is the 
time for the grapes to ripen in the fun” ( affeUi 
jam prepe afifde). 


Chap. 
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Chap. VI. 

In Cicero's fecond book “ de Gloria,” there is a 
manifefi error in what is written of HeStor and 
jijax. 

I N Tully’s fccond book de Gloria there is an 
obvious miftake, but of no great confequence. 
Not every man, however, though learned, would 
deteft this miftake, unlefs he had read the 7 th 
book of Homer; for which reafon I do not fo 
much wonder that Tully committed the error, 
as that it was not obferved and correfted after¬ 
wards either by himfelf or his freedman Tiro, 
who was a very learned man, and very atten¬ 
tive to every work of his patron’s. There is in 
that book the following paflage concerning 
Homer: “ Ajax, about to engage with Hedor, 
exprefles a wifli that if conquered he may obtain 
funeral rites, and declares, that he would have 
paflengers who pafs his tomb Ipeak thus of him: 

“ Beneath this tomb' a valiant foldicr lies, 
Heitor alone from him could bear the pri^e; 
Thus ever to my name fhall glory rife.” 

Now 

* Beniaib thh tamb.‘\—T\ic\ixic% are from the (eventh Iliad, 
and I have endeavoured literally to tranilate them, bat I 

L 3 ihall 
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Now tliefe vcrfes which Cicero tranflates into 
Latin are not delivered by Ajax, nor is it he who 
pleads for burial; but Hedlqr delivers them, 
and fpeaks of his opponent’s funeral before he 
knows whether Ajax will engage with him. 

fliall alfo fubjoin Pope’s verfion, which is certainly very 
difFufe: 

Greece on the fliore fhall raife a monument. 

Which when fome future mariner furveys, 

Walhed by broad Hellefpont’s refounding fess. 

Thus Ihall he fay : “ A valiant Greek lies there. 

By Heftor flain, the mighty man of war.” 

TJtc flene fhail toll your vanquilhed hero’s name. 

And dill-nt ages 'ca.in the xittoi’s fame. 

Pope docs not often prjuiit us with fach iinpcifcct rhymes 
as furveys and f?.as, tlierc and war. 

In Homer’s time tiio tombs of the heroes wlio fought ai; 
Tr< y were lli'l to la feen on the (ht.rcs of the Kellefpont; 
which as Pope, in his note from EutLitliius, obferves, pro¬ 
bably fuggellcd the hint of the above lines: 

Cicero’s exprefficn in his tranflation is. 

Vita: jam priJem lumina linquens. 

He ufes a limilar one in a fragment in his book de Divi- 
Bationc: 

Vitai lumina linquens; 

Or, as it is in Olivet’s edition of Cicero, 

Vitalia lumina linquens. 

yirgil alfo ufes the term lumina vitx ; 

Si lumina vitae 
Attigerint. 


C « AP, 
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Chap. VII. 

It is ohferved of old men, that their Jixty-third year 
is either marked by trouble, or death, or Jome 
fignal calamity. An example taken from a lettet 
from Augujlus to bis adoptedfon Caius 

I T has been noticed by many people, and ex¬ 
perienced by almoft all old men, that the 
lixty-thlrd year of life is attended with fome 
danger or difafter to the body, fome grievous 
diforder, and cither with lofs of life or injury of 
mind. People, therefore, who arc engaged in 
the ftudy of fuch things and words, call this year 
of life the climaderic. The night before laft> 
when I was reading Auguftus’s epiftles^ to Jiis 
grandfon Caius, and 1 was led on by the free and 
unftudied elegance of the ftyle, cafy and fimplc, 
not laboured and auftere, I found this very obfer- 
vation upon the year I have mentioned. His 
letter is this ; “ Odober 9th. I falute you, my 

* Coiifult Gellius, book 3. chapter 10. on the power and 
qpalnks imputed by the auoients to certain numbers, and to 
tlic number feven in particular. My note at that cliapter 
renders my delaying the reader in this place unnecelTary. 

^ Augujlus's f/r/?/fr.]--We learn from Suetonius, that 
Augufius wrote various things beftdes cpiftles, many frag¬ 
ments of which are colledlcd by Rutgcnlus, and may be 
Icen in the fecond book of his Various Readings, cliap. ig. 

VoL. III. L 4 Caius, 
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CaiUs, as the deareft objeft * -of my afFeftion, 
whofe abfence from me, whenever it happens, I 
moft fincerely regrets but particularly on fuch 
a day as this my eyes are eager to behold my 
Cains. Wherever you now are, may you with 
happinefs and health celebrate my 64-th birth 
day, for you fee I have efcaped the ufual climac¬ 
teric of old men, the 63d years and I pray to 
God, that whatever time may remain to me, it 
may be prolonged to fee your welfare s and that 
while the republic is irr it’s moft flouriftiing ftate, 
with a becoming fpirit you may fucceed to the 
burthens of my ftation.” 

* Deareft ohjea.'\ —Literally, my dearell little eye, a phrafe 
which was in general conlidcred as amorous, and is fo ap¬ 
plied by Catullus, and other writers of that damp. Au- 
gullus, it feems, ufed a method of writing letters, which 
rendered them entirely unintelligible, except to thole to 
whom they were addreifed. T'.us, for example s he put the 
next letter fucceeding, as, b for «, c for b, and fo on ; at 
the clofe he put two aa’s for jr, thus, aa.—-See Rutgerfius, 
the place before cited, and Dio Caffius, book z. whom indeed 
Rutgerfius quotes. The reader may alfo confult Suetonius 
in Vita AuguiU, fe£l. 88. 

Julius Cajfar alfo, as appears from the fame author, Vit. 
Jul. feft. 56. had fome fuch method of correlponding with 
his friends; he ufed the fourth letter (quartam tlemeq- 
torum literam) as d for a. 


Chap. 
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Chap, VIII. 

Pajfage from a Jpeecb of Favorinus, an old orator^ 
containing an inventive on luxurious entertainments^ 
delivered by him when he recommended the Uci~ 
nian law in rejlraining expences. 

W HEN I read an old oration of Favorlnus, 
a man of fome eloquence, I learnt the 
whole of it, tliat I might remember how odious 
are the expences and luxuries of which he {peaks 
in the following manner : “ Caterers and mini- 
fters of luxury deny that any entertainment is 
elegant, unlefs whei' you have eaten a great deal 
your difh is taken away, and fomething elfe more 
high and dainty is brought; for that isconfidered 
as the liigheft pitch of luxury with them, when 
expence and daintinefs take place of elegance. 
They fay, you ought not to eat the whole of any 
bird except the ficcdula '; and they add, that your 

* W«/a.] —That the ficeJu^a was cftcemed a great deli¬ 
cacy at the Roman tables is fulhcicntly known. The fice- 
dula was a bird like a nightingale, and its liter.al interpreta¬ 
tion is a fig-eater. A long account of the mode of dreffing 
it may be Icen in the edition of Apioius by Lifter. Martial 
fpeaks of the rump being of the higheft repute as a delicacy. 
It is certainly not the nightingale, but the beccafeo, the name 
of wiiich lignifics the very fame, and is llill eftcemed a de¬ 
licacy in Italy. See Martial, xiii. 49. who fays, as it eats 
grapes alfo it fltould rather be called uniedula, the grape be¬ 
ing the more worthy fruit. The Italian didionaries, under 
beccafiet, have ficedula as its interpretation. 

Vox,. III. L 5 
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i?nrercainment is vulgar, unlefs you provide la 
many birds and fatted fowls, that your guefts may 
be fatisfied with the rumps and the hinder partj 
for as for the other parts of birds and fowls, 
they who eat them are thought to have no tafte. 
If luxury lhall continue to increafe in its prelcnt 
proportion, what will be left but that men Ihould 
find perfons to eat for them, to prevent the fa¬ 
tigues of their meal, fince their couches of gold * 
«nd filver, and their purple robe, are more fu- 
perbly ornamented for the ufe of fome men, than 
for the altars of the immortal gods.”' 

* Couchrs —The progrefs of refinement and luxury 

was probably mucli the fame at Rome as in other great na¬ 
tions. In tlicir infancy they were a modeft, temperate, and 
frugal people; in their decline, voluptuous, effeminate, and 
profufe. Ill this refpedl, the iiuman charadler in general 
feems much the fame with the charadters of nations; iu- 
ttullry invigorates, poverty hardens, wealth relaxes, and 
laxury corrupts: 

Rank abundance breeds. 

In giofs and pampered nations, floth, and lull. 

And wantonnefs, and gluttonous excefs. 

John Meurfius has written a tradl, which he calls Roma 
Lu lurians, that b, on the luxury of the Romans; w-herein, 
among ntiier things, he mentions their couches of ivory and 
even of gold ; that is, we fuppofe, gilt; for I’liny, book 33, 
chap. II. fpeaks of couclies of filvcr nith fomething like 
afioni-'liment. 


Chap, 
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Chap. IX. 


Cacilius the poet ujed “ frons” in the majeuline gen¬ 
der., not by poetic licence, but loith propriety and 
by analogy. 


W ITH propriety and fpirit has Ctecilius, 
in his Subftitute, written— 


“ Nam hi font inimici peflimi ’ fronte hilaro, 
Cordc trifli, qiios neque ut adprehendas neqiic 
ut mitras, fcias.” 


Hard is the tafk to guard againfi; his wiles. 
Who cheats with heart averfe and hollovr 
finiles. 


I quoted thefe lines in a company of young 
men of learning, when we were fpeaking of a 


’ Pejpmi.l—A fimiiar cxprefiion may be found in Taci¬ 
tus. See the Life of Agricola, 4J. i. 

Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum abfens accufatus, 
abfens abfolutas clt ; caufa perlculi non crimen, aut que¬ 
rela laefi cujufquam, fed infenfus virtutibus princeps et gloria 
viri, ac pejjimui» inimicorum genus l.iuJautes. 

Like this alfo is the fentinient of Achilles in Homer— 

Who dare think one thing and another tell. 

My foul detefts them as the gates of hell. 

See alfo Angullin de Civitate Dei, 1 . 19. and Cicero de 
Amicitia, as quoted by Gronovius in his edition of Gel- 
lius. 


charadter 
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charafter of this fort. One who was prcfent, a 
grammarian of the common ftamp, but a man of 
fome rank, faid, “ What a licentious and impu¬ 
dent fellow was this Cascilius, to fay fronte * hi~ 
laro, and not hilard, without Ihrinking from fo 
grofs a folecifm.”—“ Rather,” replied I, “ how 
licentious and impudent are we, who impro¬ 
perly and ignorantly affert that frontem is not 
the mafculine gender, fir.ee the rule of propor¬ 
tion called analogy, and the authority of the an¬ 
cients, teftify that we ought to fay, not banct but 
bunc frontem ; for Cato, in the 5th of his Origines, 
has this palTage: ‘ Pcjlridie Jignis collatis a quo 
fronte peditatu, equitibus, atqiie aliist cum hoftium 
legionibus pugnavit.’ In the fame book too, Cato 
has re£io fronte." “ But,” lays this half-learned 
grammarian, “ away with your authorities, which, 
perhaps, you may poffefs, and give us a little rea- 
fon, which it feems you do notpoflefs.” Irritated 
a little at this expreflion, as was natural from my 
age, ** Attend,” faid I, learned Sir, to my rea- 
foning, which, however falfe it may be, you can¬ 
not confute. All words ending in the three fame 
letters as frons are of the mafculine gender, if 
they are terminated in the genitive like mons, 

• Fronte.'l —The word about which there is a diipute in 
this chapter was ufed in both genders by the heft writers. 
See Nonius Marccllus. 

Virgil fays, frontem obfeenam; Cato de re militari ufes 
fi-onte longo; and coloratum frontem occurs in Plautus. 

ponSf 
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j)ons,fons** He, on the other hand, ftill fup» 
porting his caufe, faid, “ but there are, young 
man, feveral fimilar words not of the mafculinc 
gender.” Every one then called upon him to 
mention only one; but he, throwing himfelf into 
different attitudes, could not open his lips, and 
even changed colour. I then interfered: “Go,” 
faid I, “ take thirty days to find this; and hav¬ 
ing found it, give us the meeting.” So we fent 
away this ignorant man to hunt for a word, by 
the help of which he might do away the effect of 
the termination. 


Chap. 
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Chap. X» 

The Jirange and voluntary death of certain Milefian 
virgins 

P LUTARCH, in his firft treatife upon the 
foul, when Ijjeaking of certain habits which, 
take poJfTcJffion of the human mind, has men¬ 
tioned that the Milefian virgins (nearly all of 
them that were in the city) on a fudden, with- 

• This flory of the Milchan virgins is alfo to be found itt 
Plutarch’s traft on the Virtues of Women. 

The Romans, frequent as the crime of fuicide was among 
them, endeavoured to mark their general abhorrence of it* 
by difgracing the dead bodies of thofe wlio dcllroyed them- 
ll'lvcs: no rites of fepulture were allowed to the fclf mur¬ 
derer. 

Virgd, in his twelfth .^ncid, brands this crime with the 
cpitiu ; of informe—- 

Purpurcos moritur.a manu defeendit amiflus, 

Et nodum infortnis let! tiabe neftit ab alta. 

Ilcyiic, at tins paflage, call* liiis kind (if death heroicum 
et tragicum, that is frequent in the ancient ihreek poets and 
tragedians. Jocalla hanged hcnclf, fo did Epicade and 
Anilclca the mother of Ulyfi'es, and Ciite and Phsedra, ire. 
See alfo Bayle, in his dlftionary, at the tirticle Abdera. 
Montaigne alfo tells this llory, and cal's the principle which 
induced the Milefian virgiiis thus to diflroy themfelve* a fu- 
riouj compaft, 

out 
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out any apparent caufc, took the refolution of 
dying, and that many aftually hanged themfelves. 
As this difpofition daily mcreafed, and no remedy 
could prevent their determination to die, th« 
Milefians decreed, that the virgins who (hould 
thus hang themfclves Ihould be carried to their 
funeral naked, with the lame rope that hanged 
them. After this decree the young women dc- 
lifted from their fuicide, deterred only by the 
,lhamc of meeting with luch dilhonourable inter¬ 
ment. 


Chat. 
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Chap. XI. 

Form of the Jenatorial decree for banijhing pbilofo- 
pbers from Rome-, aljo the decree of the cenfor, hy 
which they were cenfured and refrained who 
infituted and taught rhetoric at Rome^. 

I N the confulate of Caius Fannius, Strabo^ 
and Marcus Valerius Meffala, a confultation 
of the fenate was holden concerning the Latin 
philofophers and teachers of rhetoric. 

Marcus 

■ The difficulties which the. art of rhetoric had to encounter 
on it’s firft iniroduftion at Rome, are explained by Suetonius 
in his tra£t de Claris Rhetoribus, where the decree detailed 
in this chapter is alfo quoted. See alfo fiayle, at the article 
Fannius. Confult alfo Tertullian, p. 397, Havercamp’s edi¬ 
tion. I fubferibe his words: 

Quis poetarum, quis fophiftarum, qui non de prophetarum 
fonte potaverit ? indc igitur et philofophi ritum ingenii fur- 
rogaverunt; inde opinor et a quibufdani philofophi.! Icgibus 
quoque ejefta eft a Thebxis dico, a Sparteoiis et Argxis. 

Thefe Grecian Hates of Thebes, Sparta, and Argos, ba- 
nilhed philofophers from among them as the corruptors of 
their youth. See Seneca ad Helvec. Aliquando philofophi 
veittt corruptores juventutis abirS julH funt. 

Many arc of opinion that this decree at Rome was confined 
to the Epicureans. See ./Elian, Van Hift. 9. 12. I thus tranf- 
late the chapter: The Romans expelled AIcxus and Philif. 
cus, the Epicureans, from thJir city, bccaufe they inftru£ted 
the youth in many vicious plcafures. The MelTenians alfo 

expelled 
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" Marcus Pomponiusrcprefcnted,that injurious 
reports were fpread concerning thcfe philofophers 
and rhetoricians j it was therefore decreed that 
Marcus Pomponius the prastor fhould watch 
and take care that, for the good of the public 
and his own credit, they fliould not remain at 
Rome.” 

A few years after tliis decree of the fenate, 
Cnasus Domitius CEnobarbus and Lucius Li- 
cinius Craflus, the cenfors, ifllied this edift for 
reftraining Latin rhetoricians: 

“ Whereas we have been informed that there 
are men who have inllitiited a new feienee, and 
that to the fchool of thefc men our youtli flock, 
while they call rhemfelves Latin rhetoricians, and 
that tliere the young men pafs whole days in 
idlenefs ■, now our anceftors have fixed what 
inftruiftion their children flnould imbibe, and 
what fchools they fliould frequent; thele new 
inftitutioiTs, therefore, w'hich accord not with 
our cufLoms, nor the cuftoms of our anceftors, 
are neither agreeable nor proper wherefore, to 
thofe who conduct as well as thofe who fre¬ 
quent fuch feminaries, we have thought proper 


expelled the Epicureans. Athenseus fays the fame, 12. 12. 
and fo does Suidas at the article Epicurus. 

The emperor Julian nlfo forbade the rhetoricians to teach 
the ChiiiUans, determined if thefe latter would not be pa¬ 
gans they fliould not be fcholars. See the Life of Julian by 
the Abbe dc la Bleterie. 


VoL. III. 
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to exprefs our difapprobation of their proceed¬ 
ings.” 

Not only in thofe very rude times, and when 
they were unpolilhed in Greek literature, were 
•philofophers baniftied from Rome, but when Do- 
mitian was emperor they were, by a decree of 
the fenate, driven-out of the city, and banilhed 
Italy, at which time the philofopher Epidetus 
went from Rome to Nicopolis on account of that 
decree. 


Chap* 
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Chap. XIL 

Celebrated from a fpeech of Gracchus^ con¬ 

cerning his frugality and continence 

W HEN Calus Gracchus returned from 
Sardinia, he addrefled himfelf to an af- 
fembly of the people in thefe words— 

“ In the government of your province I have 
conduced myfelf, not as confulting my own ambi¬ 
tion, but your intcreft. I had no tavern, no 
beautiful youths as attendants, but your fons, 
who were more modeft at my entertainments 
than in fcrvice with their general.” After¬ 
wards he fays, " I took care that no one in the 
province fhould fay with truth that I had received 
a penny, or any larger fum, as a prefent, or that 

* Thecenforshad profecuted Gracchus forlcaving his office 
of queltor in Sicily before the period which the law requir- 
ed. This Gracchus did to folicit the tribunclhip. His 
oration, part of which is here quoted, made fuch an impref- 
lion on his hearers as to obtain his acquittal. 

Charifius, an old grammarian quoted by Prifcian, and 
preferved in Putfchius, has given fo much more of the fpeech 
of Gracchus as may enable us to form an idea of the 
whole. It muff: be remembered that the virtues of Grac¬ 
chus were entitled to the greater commendation, becaufe 
Sicily was conlidercd as a place of great corruption, luxury, 
and vice. 

M a by 
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by my means any one had incurred cxpence. 
Two years have I been in your province, and if 
any harlot has entered my houfe, or any flave 
been feduced * for my purpofes, confider me as 
the loweft and moft abandoned of mankind j fincc 
I was thus continent with their flaves, you may 
fuppofe what was my condudl toward your fons.” 
A little further on he fays, “ Thus, my country¬ 
men, though when I went from Rome I Carried 
my bags full of money, I brought them from the 
province emptyj while others, who have carried 
out calks filled with wine, have brought them 
home filled with gold.” 

* Gronovius and all the editions have foli- 

citus eft. There can be no doubt but it ought to be 
follicitatus eft; for omnium natorum, I would propofe to. 
read, hominum natorum. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XIII. 

Of mujual verbs, called by the grammarians com¬ 
mon, and tfed in either voice. 

T H E verbs uter, vereor, hortor, and conjolor, 
are common, and may be ufed eiriier way, 
as vereor te and vereor abs te, that is, tu me vererls-, 
utor te and utor abs te, that is, tu me uteris-, hortor 
te and hortor abs te, that is, tu me hortaris j conjolor 
te and conjolor abs te, that is, tu me conjolaris. 
*TeJlor alfo, and interpreter, have this reciprocal 
fignification. But thefe words are commonly 
ufed only in one way, and it is doubted whether 
tliey are ever ufed in the other. Afranius, in his 
Conjobrinis, has— 

Hem ifto' parentum eft vita vilis liberis, 

Ubi malunt metui quam vereri fe ab fuis. 

Mere vereri is applied in its lefs ufual fenfe. No- 
vus, in the Ligata et Lignaria, applies the word 
utitur in its oppofite fenfe: " quia fupellex multa, 
qua; non utitur, emitur tamen j” that is, “ quae 

• Hem ifto, &c.]—Thefe lines, as they here Hand, are far 
from perfpicuous. Murctus.in hisVarious Readings, propofes 
a different reading. The meaning is, the life of parents who 
wilh rather to be dreaded than beloved can be little agree¬ 
able to their children. 

M 3 
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ufui non eft,” which is not in ufe. Marcus Cato, 
in his 5th orig. fays, “ exercitum fuum pran- 
fum paratum cohortatum eduxit foras atque in- 
ftruxit.” Confolor is likewife applied in its un- 
ufual fenfe in a letter which Quintus Metellus 
wrote, in his banifliment, to Cnasus and Licinius 
Domitius: “ When I think,” fays he, “ of your 
regard for me, I am greatly comforted, (vehemen- 
ter confolor) and your fidelity and virtue are im- 
preffed upon my mind.” In the fame manner 
Marcus Tullius, in his ift book “ de Divina- 
tione,” has ufed tejlata and interpretata, fo that 
tejior 2ir\dinterpretor to be verbs common; 

fo Salluft has the phrafe dllargitis projcriptonim 
honis, as if largior were one of thefe verbs com¬ 
mon. Thus we fee veritum, puditum, and pigi- 
tim, not uled perfonally in the infinitive mood, 
nor confined to the ancients alone, but adopted 
by Marcus Tullius in his fecond book “ de Fini- 
bus: “ Primum Ariftippi Cyrenaicorumque 
omnium c|uos non ejl veritum in ea voluptate qua 
maxima dulcedine fenfum moverer, fuinmum 
bonum ponere.” Jdignor alfo, and veneror, confi- 
tecr, and t eft or, are accounted verbs common, ac¬ 
cording to that pafiage in Virgil— 

Conjugio An chi fa Veneris digmte fiipcrbo, 

Curfuftjue dabit venerata facerdos. 

Confejfi a;ris is a phrafe which occurs in the 
Twelve Tables, in thele words: “ Aiiu con- 
9 fclli 
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fefll rebufque judicatis 30 dies jufti fint.” In 
the fame tables too, is this paffage: “ Qus fi 
erit teftatior libripenfve fuerit in teftimonium 
fariatur improbus, inteftabilifque * efto.” 

* Iateftahtlifque.'\—^V)eiv!, was a law term, and has two ligni- 
fications; it means both one whofe evidence could not be 
taken in a court of juftice, who was confequently infamous; 
it meant alfo one who could not make a will. See Ho¬ 
race— 

Is inteftabilis et facer efto. 

Sat. 3. 1 . V. 181. 

Ulpian fays, that whoever wrote a libellous poem could 
neither make a will himfelf, nor be witnefs to the will of ano¬ 
ther perfon. Inteftabilis was fometirnes alfo ufed in another 
and Icfs decent fenfe, though perhaps Lambin may- 
have feen a meaning in Plautus which Plautus himfelf never 
intended. See the Curculio of Plautus, Att I. Scene I. 

Semper curato ne vis inteftabilis. 

On the fubjeft of arts confeJUi, which fragment occurs in the 
fentence above, iee Gellius again, book 20. c. 1. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Metelius Numidicus has borrowed a new figure of 
fpeech from the Greek orators. 

I N Metelius Numiclicus’s third book, contain¬ 
ing his accufation agaiiift Valerius Meflala, I 
obferved a new expreffion. His words are thefe: 
“ When he fotind himfelf involved ’ in fuch a 
charge, and faw his companions coming in tears 
to the fenate to complain that great fums of 
money had been exaiflcd,” pccunlas fe maximas 
exattas appeared to me a Greek mode of ex- 
prelTion; for the Greeks fay unTr^a^xTo /*£ xpyvpiovy 
he demanded money of me; and if that phrafe is 
allowable, any one may be faid to be exadlus pe- 
cuniam. Thus C;ecilius appears to have ufed 
the word in his Hypobolimaius'■— 

, Ego illud minus nihilo exigor portorium, 

which is, “ neverthelefs, that cufl:('m-houlc fee is 
required of me.” 

* Himjetf i’l-vohveJ .^—Qiiiuii (c It let, a nropofes to 

read quum re fcijct, w'lich be rcn icrcd uht-n he pofi- 
tively knew. H. Sf phcris cliljiutc-i the accuracy of the 
title of this chapter. See ti.e .ituiotatior.s at the end of his 
edition of fjellius, p. 59. 

* Hypobolimteustl—A few ocher fragments of this play- 
have been preferved by II. Stephens, and may be found in 
Nonius Marccllus. To Hypoboliiiixus the ter n .^fehinus is 
added by Nonius Marcellus as wcl] as by Gellius. 
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Chap. XV. 

The ancients ujed “ pafHs velis,” and '' paflls ma- 
nibus,” not from their own word ‘‘ patior,” hut 
from " pando.” 

F rom the verb -pando the ancients formed 
paffmn and not panfumy and expajfum, with 
the prepofition, not expanfum. Thus C^cilius in 
his Synariftufae'— 

’ Synanftupr .'\—Thefe are the only fragments of thld 
play, and are to be found no where but'in Gellius, front 
whom they are infertcd by H. Stephens in his colleftion. 

A play of this name was written by Crates, as appears 
from Julius Pollux. Pliny alfo, in his 23d book, tells us, 
that Menander wrote a comedy called Synarilluf®. Hij 
words are. Item apud Mcnandrum Synanjlufd- hoc edunt. 

For difpejps, at the conclufion of this chapter, I would ra¬ 
ther read difperps, and confequcntly derive the word front 
difpergo. 

This fenfc of difperlis comis opeurs in Anacreon, The 
lines are fulliciently elegant to be quoted—* 

lI\oxa//tay, ctiaxTO. irvt9cig 

A^t; fisAuirt xttffOat. 

The meaning of the quotation from Plautus is this— 

You’ll (hortly march, I fancy, in this pofturc. 

Without the Metian gate, bearing along 
A gibbet, with your hands fpread out. 
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Heri vero profpexifle eiim fe ex tegulis 
Hsec nuntiafle, et flammeum expajfum domi. 

A woman is faid to be pajfo capillo, with dillie- 
velled hair, quaji porreSiOy expanJOy and we fay 
pajfts manibusy paffis velisy in the fenfe of diduftis 
and diftentis. So Plautus, in his Miles Gloriofus, 
changing a into Cy as is ufual in compound words, 
fays dijpejjis for difpaffis: 

Credo ego ifthoc exemplo tibi efle eundum 
extra portam, 

Dilpeflis manibus patibulum cum habebis. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVI. 

Extraordinary death of Milo of Crotona 

M ilo of Crotona, a celebrated wreftler, 
who, as is recorded, was crowned in the 
fiftieth Olympiad, met with a lamentable and 
extraordinary death. When, now an old man, 
he had defifted from his athletic art, and was 
journeying alone in the worjdy parts of Italy, he 
faw an oak very near the road fide, gaping in the 
middle of the trunk with its branches extended j 
willing, I fuppofe, to try what ftrength he had 
left, he put his fingers into the fifilire of the tree, 
and attempted to pluck afide and feparate the 
oak, and did aftually tear and divide it in the 
middle; but when the oak was thus fplit in 
two, and he relaxed his hold as having accom- 
plilhed his intention, upon a ceflation of the force 

* The ftory of Milo occurs in fo many authors, ancient as 
well as modern, that it mull necelfarily be familiar to every 
reader. The learned are not agreed about the time v,'i;en 
this man lived. Some fay he flourifhed in tlie time of 'I'ar- 
quinius Prifeus, others in the time of Tarquinius Superbus. 
Salmafius, in his annotations on Solinus, has entered at 
length into the queilion, but has not cleared it up. 

it 
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it returned to its natural pofition, and left the 
man, when it united, with his hands confined*, to 
be torn by wild beafts. 

* His hands confined .—The mode of Milo’s death Is thus 
Mentioned by Ovid, if indeed the Ibis be Ovid’s— 

Utque Milon robur deducere fiflile tentes, 

Wee poffis captas inde referre manus. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Why the nobler Athenian youth left off playing on 
the flutej which had been long the cuftom of their 
country '. 

A LCIBIADES the Athenian, when a 
youth, was inftrufted by his uncle Pericles 
in the liberal arts and fciences; and Pericles or¬ 
dered Antigenides, a mufician, to be fent for to 
teach him to play on the flute, which was then 
confidered as a great accompliftiment. He ap¬ 
plied' the pipe to his mouth and blew into it, but 
dilgufted by the deformity of his countenance, 
he flung it afide and broke it. As foon as this 
ftory was known, by univerfal confent the fcience 
of playing on the flute was difcontinued. This 
ftory is taken from the 29th commentary of 
Eamphilas. 

* This anecdote is related by Plutarch, who gives as area- 
fon why Alcibiades refufed to learn the flute, that whoever 
plays on the harp might at the fame time talk or fing, but 
that he who played on the flute was debarred of converfktion. 
“ Let the Thebans,” faid he, “ play on the flute, for they 
know not how to converfe; but we of Athens have Miner¬ 
va and Apollo as our tutelar gods, one of whom threw the 
flute away, whilft the other ilripped off the ikin of the man 
^ho played upon it.” 


Chap, 
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Chap. XVIII. 

The battle in the civil war, and the victory obtained 
by Co-far at Pharjalia, was mentioned and foretold 
by one Cornelius, a priejl, who was that day at 
Patavium in Italy ‘. 

O N theday when Caius CsfarandCnaeusPom- 
pey engaged in Theffaly> a circuinftance hap¬ 
pened at Petavium in Italy, beyond the Po, which 
dcferves to be recorded. One Cornelius, a prieft, 

a man 


* The circumllance of this prophecy by this Cornelius it 
mentioned by Lucan, b. 7. v. 192. 

Euganeo, li vera fides memorantibus, augur 
Colle fedens Aponus terris ubi fumifer exit, 

Atque Antenorei difpergitur unda Timavi, 

Venit fummadies, geritur res maxima, dixit, &c. &C. 

Which lines are thus rendered by Rowe— 

Where Aponus firll fprings in fmoky fleam. 

And full Timavus rolls his nobler flream. 

Upon a hill that day, if fame be true, 

A learned augur fat the fkics to view ; 

« ’Tiscome; the great event is come,” he cried; 

Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide.” 
Whether the feer obferv’d Jove’s forky flame. 

And mark’d the firmament’s difeordant frame; 


Or 
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a man of family, honoured from his fituation as 
a prieft, and refpeftable from the fanftity of his 
life, on a fudden emotion of his mind exclaimed, 
that he faw at a diftance a moft furious engage- 
mentj he then loudly vociferated, as if he were 
himfelf in the battle, that he obferved fome 
giving way, others preffing on, and fpoke of 
flaughter, flight, weapons, a renewal of the fight, 
and the cries of the dying. At laft he exclaimed, 
Caefar is viftorious.” The forebodings of 
Cornelius at that time appeared futile and fenft- 
lefs, but were afterwards the caufe of great fur- 
prife. Not only the day when the battle was 
fought in Theffaly, and the event of the battle, 
which he foretold, proved true, but all the 
changes of the day, and the order of the con- 
fli£t between the two armies, were defcribcd by 
his emotions and exclamations. 

Or whether, in that gloom of fudden night. 

The ftruggling fun declar’d the dreadful light. 

From the lirft birth of morning in the Ikies, 

Sure never da_v like this was known to rife ; 

In the blue vault as in a volume fpread, 
plain might the Latian deiliny be read. 


Chap. 
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C H A !*. XIX. 

PaJfageivGrthy of record, from the fat ire of Marcus 
Varro, entitled, xsfi cSi(Tiitx,Tuv. 

T he number of perlbns is not fmall to 
whom that obfcrvation of Marcus Varro, 
in his fatire againll luxurious eating, applies: 
** If,” faid hcj “ you had given a twelfth part 
of that attention to the fltidy of philofophy which 
you have laid out to make your baker give you 
good bread, you might long fince have become 
a good man *; but now, people who know the 
baker would give an hundred thoufrnd fellerces 
for him, wliile for you no one v,ould, who 
knows you, give an hundred pence.” 


* A good //!«».]—The cpitlict bonus, applied to vir, was 
ufed in a variety of figuiiications. Hoiace fays— 

Vir bonus eft quis? 

Qni confulta patrum, qui leges juraque fervat. 

Vir bonus fometimes'implies a wealthy man. Bona, applied 
to dicta, means facetious or witty f.iyings. In what fenfe it 
is to be underllootl in this chapter it is not eafy to fay; 
probably it is fynonymeus with locuples. 

Tlic moll celebrated bakers were of Lydia, Phoenicia, and 
Cappadocia. Sec AtlK-noeus, book 3. chap. 29. Creefus 
honoured the woman who made his bread vvitli a llatue of 
gold. Sec Herodotus, Clio, chap. 51, 


Chap. 
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Chap. XX; 

Circumjlances of the births Bfe^ manners, and death 
of the poet Euripides. 

T HEOPOMPUS fays, that the motheP 
of the poet I^uripides gained a livelihood 
by felling vegetables’, but that hia father, when 
Euripides was born, was told by the Chaldaeans 
that his child would be conqueror in the public 
games. The father, interpreting the boy’s fate 
literally, thought he ought to make him a wreft- 
ler; and fo, ftrengthening by exercife the youth’s 
body, he introduced him among the young men 
who were to contend in the Olympic games. At 
firft, on account of his tender age, he was not admit¬ 
ted to the conteft. Afterwards, in the Eieufinian and 
Thefean contefts, he engaged, and was viftorious. 
Then, from his attention to bodily excrcifes, pro¬ 
ceeding to the culture of his mind, he Was a 
followe ; of Anaxagoras the phyficianj and of Pro- 
dicus the rhetorician^ whilft Socrates wAs his in- 

* Selling vegetables. ]~Saidas fays thh acCbufit is not tnifc; 
and afierts, on the authority of Phllochorus, that the Mother 
of Euripides was of a very noble faihily. Valerius Maxitnus 
fo far contradifts Suidas as to afiirtti, that the tale of the low 
defeent of this poet was believed by alnto^ all learned men: 
Omnium pane doftorum literae loquuntur. 

yoi..iii. N 
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ftruftor in moral philofophy. At eighteen 
years old he began to write tragedy. Philo- 
chorus * relates, that in the ifland of Salamis was 
a wild gloomy cave, which I have feen, wherein 
Euripides often compofed * his tragedies. He is 

* This was an hiftorian of great celebrity. 
He flouriftied in the time of Ptolemy Philopater. He wrote 
a hiftory of Athens, was put to death by Antigonus, and is 
commended in the Scholia to the Kana; of Ariftophanes. See 
Ranx, feene i. aft 5. 

• Gronovius writes feriptitarit; perhaps it 
is mifprinted for feriptitavit, or it may be feriptitaret. In 
the fentence which follows, for coetu we Ihould probably 
read coitu. 

Euripides exprefles himfelf with great feverity againft the 
female fex in his Hippolytus. Among other things h^ 
fays— 

By a fair femblance to deceive the world; 

Wherefore, OJovel bepeath the folar beams 
That evil, woman, didil thou caufe to dwell. 

Again— 

• Perdition feize you both ! 

For with unfatiated abhorrence ilil] 

'Gainft w6man will I fpeak. 

For they are ever uniformly wicked. 

I have ufed Mr WodhuU’s tranllation— 

That Euripides dilliked women is affirmed alfobyDlogenea 
Laertius, who faya, that the poet bad two wives, both of 
whom proved unchafle. See alfo the 13th book of Athe^ 
nxus on this fubjeft. The Athenians pafled a decree, 
anabling every man to have-two wives, in order to incrcafe 
the population of their city, which hid been exhaufted by 
fretjuent wart, 

li^id 
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faid to have held all women in particular abhor¬ 
rence, either from a natural diflike to their com¬ 
pany, or becaufe he had at the fame time two 
wives, which, by the Athenian law, was allowed 
to people tired of one marriage. Ariftophanes 
notices this antipathy to women in his Thefmo- 
phoriafulse thus— 

I’d have all women wreak their vengeance 
due 

For many crimes upon this guilty wjetrh j 
.Give him coarfe fare, for that lhall fuit him 
well 

Who on the gardener’s roots hath ever lived.” 

And Alexander CEtolus* wrote thefe lines ojj 
Euripides: 

Although thy pupil Anaxagoras 

Doth for a grave and churlilh pedant pafs. 

Let him but write, and quickly you lhall know 
What honied ftrains from chanting fyrens flow. 

When Euripides was in Macedonia with king 
Archelaus, that monarch admitted him to his in- 
fimacyi but, returning one night from vifiting 

• AltxanJer A tragic poet and gnniinarirn, 

who flouriihed in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Stiabo 
has preferved three more of his verfes. See alfo Parthenius, 
who, in his Erotica, inferti feme beautiful verfes as from 
Alexander (Etolus. 
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the king, he was torn by dogs * fet on him by a 
rival, and died of his wounds. 

The Macedonians treated his tomb and his 
memory with fuch refped, that upon various 
occafions they fung with exultation, 

« Ne’er fliall thy name, Euripides, be loft.” 

Proud that fo great a poet had been buried in 
their country. So that when ambafladors were 
fent to them fiom the Athenians, requeft- 
ing that his bones might be fent back to Athens, 
his native land, the Macedonians unanimoufty 
perfifted in denying the requeft. 

* Tom by Jogs."] The incident of the death of Euripides 
is relatf-d by Suidas, and gave rife to the proverbial ex- 
prtffioc of which is to be found explained, with 

reference to this event, in the Greek proverbs exua^d from 
Suidas, Diogenianus, &c. 

The rival was feme courtier, who fufpefled that Euri¬ 
pides had done him ill offices with the king, their common 
mailer. 

Writers, however, are by no meansagreed with refpeftto the 
manner of this- poet’s death. Some lay Amply that he died in 
Macedonia, ocliers that he was torn in pieces by women. 

The Athenians, not being able to recover the bones of 
Euripides, eredkd a ftatiie to his honour, as is mentioned by 
Paufanias. 
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Chap. XXI. 

By fbepeetSy the fans of Jove are repre/ented as very 
n»ife and polijhedi thofe of Neptune mojl rude and 
ferocious. 

T he poets have defcribed the fons of Ju¬ 
piter* as diftinguifhed by their virtue, 
their wifdom, and their ftrength, as ^acus, Mi¬ 
nos, and Sarpedon i while the fbns of Neptune, 
as Cyclops, Cercyon, and the Leftrygons, are 
reprefented as ferocious, cruel, and deftitute of all 
humanity, as if fprung from the fea, 

• Sons of If I were feverally to recite the vir¬ 

tues of thefe fuppofed fons of Jupiter, and the contrary 
qualities of the defeendants of Neptune, I might fill feveral 
pages with extrafts fr«m the ancient poets and otherwriters. 
Yet the ancient mythologifts were not very confident in the 
qualities they imputed to Jove, and thofe who fprung from 
him; for though on the principle that he was the fource of all 
that was good, and fiiir, and graceful, they made him the father 
of Venus, the Graces, the Hours, &c. yet he was alfo the 
father of Mars, the god of violence and flaughter, and 
Vulcan, the god of fire. On thefe fubjefts it is worth 
while to confult Phurnutus de Natura Deorum, as well as 
Blackwell’s Letters on Mythology, among a multitude of 
other writers. 
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Chap. XXii. 

Story of Sertorius j his cunnings and the artifice be 
employed to keep bis barbarian foldiers together^ 
and conciliate tbeir good will 

S ertorius was an acute man and a 
, good general, who underftood the art of 
exercifing and managing an army. Upon try¬ 
ing occafions he would, to effeft any advanta¬ 
geous purpofe, tell a lie to his ibldiers, read 
feigned letters, or relate to them a pretended 
dream; and fometimes, if it aflifted him in raif- 
ing the fpirits of his men, he would talk of cer¬ 
tain religious interferences. But his moft memo¬ 
rable contrivance was this;—A white deer *, of 
moft exquilite beauty and extraordinary fwiftnefs, 
was given him by a Lufitanian. He endeavoured 
to perfuade his followers that this animal came to 
him from heaven; that, infpired by the power of 
Diana, it converfcd with him, gave him advice, 

* The ilory here related ofSertorius may be found at greater 
length in Plutarch, and its parallel occurs in the Hiftory of 
Socrates, of Numa Pompilius, of Scipio, and others. 

• Pliny talks of a white hind; and Paufanias lays, that fuch 
caufed great admiration in Rome. 

Sertorius is compared, in the priitCipal circumftances of his 
life and fortunes, to the Greek commander Eumenes. The 
name of the man who gave Sertorius his hind was Spanus. 

and 
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and pointed out to him what was proper to be 
done; and if he found it neceflary to impofe any 
harfh commands upon the army, he declared that 
he took his direftions from the flag. When he 
faid this, all paid obedience to him as to a deity. 
Upon a certain day, when it was faid that the 
enemy were approaching, this deer, alarmed at 
the hurry and tumult, fled, and hid itfelf in a 
neighbouring marfhj and, after having been 
fcarched for, was fuppofed to have perifhed. 
Some days after* news was brought to Sertorius 
that the deer was found. He deflred the mef- 
fenger to fay nothing, threatening him with 
punilhment if he difcovered the fecret. He then 
deflred him, on the following day, to repair with 
the deer to a place where he would be with 
a party of his friends, and there let it loofe. The 
day following, his friends being admitted to him, 
he faid he had feen, in his fleep, the deer which 
had been killed, return to him. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to iflfue his commands as ufual; when, 
iipon a flgn from Sertorius, the deer was let loofe, 
and rufhed into his apartment. A great cla¬ 
mour and aflonifhment immediately enfued. Thus 
the credulity of thefe ignorant people was, upon 
great occaflons, rendered very ufeful to Serto¬ 
rius. It is related, that of the nations who aded 
with Sertorius, notwithftanding he was routed 
in many battles, not one ever deferred from him, 
although that race of men is, of all others, mofl 
inconfhnt. 

N 4 
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Chap, XXIII. 

Of the ages of the celebrated biftoriaaSy Hsllanicue% 
HerodgtuSy and "Tbucydides, . 

T he biftorians, Hellanicus, Herodotus,and 
Thucydides, were in equal reputation' for 
genius almoft at the fame time, and did not 
materially differ from each other in age; for, in 
the beginning of the Peloponnelian war, Hella¬ 
nicus appears to have been fixty-five, Herodotus 
fifty-three, and I'hucydides forty. This remarlt 
is from the nth book of Pamphila. 

* For fere laude ingenti, T would rather read pari laude in¬ 
genii. This account of the ages of thefe hiftorians can 
hardly be accurate, for we are told tliat Tliucydides heard 
Herodotus recite his hiftory at the Olympic games, and was 
lo much delighted that he burft into tears; on which Hero¬ 
dotus exclaimed to Olorus, the father of Thucydides, “ Your 
fon difeovers a ftrong ardour for fcience.” Now this ac¬ 
count of Gellius makes Hcodotus no more than thirteen 
years older than Thucydides, which brings the above fail 
hardly within the limits of probability. 


C\ l A P. 
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Chap. XXIV 

’Judgment of Volcatius Sedigiius on the Roman eomii 
writerSf in his hook ** de Poetis.” 

S E DIGIT U S, in his book upon the poets, 
has given us his opinion upon thole who 
wrote comedies. He tells us which poet he 
thinks excels the reft; and, in the following 
verfes, ranks them according to their degrees of 
ellimation: 

* The verfes quoted in this chapter arc certainly inaccurate; 
but perhaps it would not be an eafy talk to amend them. 

For certart, in the firft line, I would, without hefitation, 
read ’uerfare. The fevcnth is very faulty indeed, and va¬ 
rious readings are propofed by different commentators to 
amend it. The beft emendation feems to be pretio in tertio 
ell. There is a Volcatius mentioned by Cicero, but certainly 
aiot the fame with this Volcatius Sedigitus. See Barman’s 
Latin Anthology, v. i. 411. In thefe lines Aitilins is pre¬ 
ferred to Terence; but Cicero, in one of his letters to At- 
ticus, calls Attilius, duriflimus poeta, Licinius, as quoted by 
Cicero, calls Attilius, ferrous feriptor. He was fuppofed to 
have tranllated Sophocles into Latin verfe. Attilius is often 
confounded into Attius or Accius. The commentators on 
Gellius all take the alarm at feeing their favourite Terence 
placed fo low in the catalogue. Afranius, who was cotem¬ 
porary witlyTerence, thought him fuperior to all the Latin 
comic poets, and the impartial judgment of pollerity has 
confirmed this deciiion. 


Ofc 
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Oft 'tis a queftion 'mong the critic race, 

W!iat bard the palm of glory ought to grace. 
To clear this rrratter. I’ll the truth reveal j 
From my decree fools only fliall appeal; 

Firft honours be, Ctecilius, to thy name. 

And to thee, Plautus, next, the meed of famej 
Let Ntevus then adorn the third degreej 
The fourth is due, Licinius, to thee; 

Be thine, Attilius, next; then, Terence, thine 
What juft rewards await you from the Nine; 
Then, Lufeius, gladly I commend thy fong ; 

Thcn,Ennius, thine, for thine hath flouriftied long. 


C ITA P." 
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Chap. XXV'i 

Of certain words which occur in the MithiamU of 
Cnaus Mattius. 

C NiEUS Mattius, a very learned man, has, 
in his Mimiambics, without impropriety 
and without harlhnc-fs, invented the word recen- 
taturt anfwering to the Greek word avavturctt. 
The lines m which that word occurs are thele; 

“ Jam jam albicaffet Phoebus, & recentatur 
Commune lumen hominibus & voluptas." 

Now had the fun arifen, at whofe birth 
New light, new joy, is fcatterad o’er the earth.” 

Mattius, too, in the lame Mimiambics, has eduU 
caret to makefweeter, in the following lines: 

“ Quapropter edulcare convenit vitam, 

Curafque acerbas fenfibus gubernare,” 

“To fweeten life that rule is furely beflr. 

Which, by indulgence, fets the mind at reft.” 

• The reader may fee the whole of this epigram of Mat. 
tius in the Latin Anthology of Burman, vol. i. 630. 

For fenlibus, I would propofe to read fuavibus. 

The two lines of Mattius, in b. 10. c. a+. thefe two be¬ 
fore us, and four more in c. 9, b. ao. make this epigram. 
See alfo Macrobius, 1 . 1. Saturn, c. 4. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Ariftotk's definition of a Jyllogifm tranfiated into 
Latin 

A ristotle has thus defined a fyiio- 

giiin: “ A fentence in which, from cer¬ 
tain principles laid down, certain confequences 
necclTarily follow.” The interpretation of this 
definition appeared not to have been ill given 
in this manner: “ A fyllogifm is a fentence in 
which, from certain things agreed and allowed, 
fomething beyond what was allowed neceflarily 
follows what is already granted.” 

’ There is no better definition of a fyllogifm than the fol¬ 
lowing, ti’.ken from Chambers; 

A lyllogirm is an argument confining of three propofitions, 
having this property, that the conclufion r.cceflarily follows 
3 iom the two premifes, fo that if the firft and fecond pro- 
pofiiion be granted, the conclufion mult be granted alfo, and 
the whole allowed for a demonilration. 'I'hus, for example: 
all vice is to be avoided; avarice is a vice; therefore avarice 
is to be avoided. 


Chap. 
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^MAP. xxvn. 

Meming of the Comitia Calata, the Curiata, Cen- 
turiaa, Tributa, and the Concilium, with cer¬ 
tain objervatigns on Jimilar JuhjeSts. 

I N the firft book of LjbUus Felixaddrefled 
to Mucins, it is laid, that Labeo affirmed 
that thefe were the comitia calata^ which are 
held for the college of priefts, or to inaugurate 
the prefident of the facrifices or the Samens ; 
that Ibme of thefe were curiata, others centu- 
riata. The curiata were fummoned by the liftor 
Curiatus, tlie centuriata by a cornicen or trum¬ 
peter At the fame comitia, which we are 
accuftomed to call calata, the denouncing of 
facred rites and teftaments ’ took place. There 

* LtcUus Commentators are by no means agreed 

who this La^lius Felix was. Some are for reading L. .^lius 
Felix. 

* -That the people were called together by a 

trumpeter appears IVom Dionyf. Halicarnaffenlis, I. 2. " The 
public officers called the people together by founding trum¬ 
pets made of the horns of oxen.” See alfo a verfe of Luci- 
Uus, preferved In Nonius Marcellus: 

Kauco concionem fonitu, et curvis cogant cornlbus. 

See .alfo Propertiu.«, I. 

Buccina cogebat prifeos ad verba quirites. 

* Tejlamints.'\ —Thefe coniitia were not held for the par¬ 
ticular purpofe of declaring wills; but this fort ofbuiinefe 
muft necefliirily be done at the comitia calata, when held. 

With refpeft to the denouncing of facred rites, fee book 
chap. 12. 

V'oL. Ill, N 7 
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were three kinds of iejiamenta ; one which took 
place at the calata comitia, in the aflembly of the 
people 5 the fecond, when the army was drawn 
cut in array, and the foldiers were about to en¬ 
gage; the third, when the aes and libra took 
place, and a family was emancipated. In the 
fame book of Lselius Felix is this pafTage : 

He who does not require the prefence of all, 
but only of a poition of the people, muft fum- 
mon, not the ccmitia, but a concilium. The tri¬ 
bunes cannot fummon the patricians, nor refer to 
them concerning any matter fo that thefe are not 
called leges (laws) but flebi/cita, which are pro¬ 
mulgated by the tribunes of the people j by which 
edifls the patricians were not reftrained former¬ 
ly, till Hortenfius, dictator, palTed a law, that 
whatever law the commons Ibould pafs fhould be 
binding on the patricians.” The fame perfon, 
in another place, writes thus alfo; 

“ When the votes were given by centuries, 
they were called Cnriata Comitia; when by the 
cenfus and age, the Centuriata ; when from their 
local fituation, Tributa. The Centuriata could not 
be held within the pomoerium, bccaufc the army 
muft be commanded without the city and not 

lawfully 

♦ Without the r/Vj'.]—This feems to require explanation. 
No indiv idual was aliowei to ;.ave any military command 
witlii.i tne city. Jf a fuccefstul general returned heme, and 
demanded a triumph, the i’enate afieinblcd at fome place 
without the city, to judge of the jullicc of his claims. If 
thefe were granted, he was, by a formal aft, allowed to have 
military command within the city on the day of Ids triumph. 

The 
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Jawfully within it. The centuriata were alfb hel4 
in the Campus Martius, and the army attended 
by way of proteftion, as the people Were employ¬ 
ed in giving their votes.^ 

The Centuriata Comitia were held in the Campus Mar¬ 
tius. Anciently thefe affemblies were held in arms, to guard 
againft any fudden hoftile attack ; afterwards, a body of fol- 
diers were left in the citadel, where a ftandarj was eredted; 
when this was taken down, the Comitia were underftood to 
be concluded. 


Chap. XXVIII. 

Cornelius Nepos was mijlaken when he affirmed that 
Cicero pleaded for Sextus Rofeius in the twenty- 
third year of his age. 

C ORNELIUS Nepos was a man of great 
accuracy, and the particular friend of Mar¬ 
cus Cicero; he, however, in his firfl book on 
die Life of Cicero, appears to iiave fallen into an 
error; for he fays, that he was twenty-three years 
old when he pleaded his firft caufe in public, and 
defended Sextus Rofeius, who was accufed of 
parricide. Now, from the confulate of Quintus 
Catpio and Quintus Serranus, at which time, on 
the third of the nones of January, Marcus Cicero 
was born, to the time when he pleaded in de¬ 
fence of Quint'u' before Aquilius Callus, twenty- 
fix yeara are Ibund ; and there can be no doubt 
that he defended Sextus Rofeius from the accu- 
VoL. ill. N 8 lation 
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ration of parricide, a year after he had pleaded 
for Quintius, on which occalion he was twenty- 
fcven years old, L.ucius Sylla Felix, and Quintus 
Metellus Pius being confuls; wherefore Pedia- 
nus Afconius thinks that Feneftella’ miftook when 
he laid, tliat in his twenty-lixth year he defended 
Sextus Rofcius. But the miftake of Nepos is 

’ Feneftella fiouriiheft in the time of Ayguftus, and Pedi- 
anus Afconius in the reign of Vefpafian. 

Cicero was killed at the command of Antony, in the 
confullhip of C. V'ifaiiis Panfa and A, Hirtius, on the feventh 
of the ides of December; he confequently lived fixty-thrcc 
years eleven months and five days. Here I may be allowed 
to corredf a typographical error in Gronovius, who for 
eleven months reads fix- 

The following, from Middleton’s Life of Cicero, feems to 
merit a place here. 

Speaking of Cicero he fays— 

“ Thus adorned and acconiplilhed, he offered hlmfclf to 
the bar about the age of twenty-fix, not as others generally 
did, raw and ignorant of their bufinefs, and wanting to be 
formed to it by life and experience, but fiuilhed and qualified 
.It once to fuftain any caufe which Ihould be committed to 
him. It has been controverted, both by ancients and mo¬ 
derns, what was the firft caufe in which he was engaged; 
fomc give it for P. Quintius, others for S. Rofcius; hut 
neither of them are in the right, for, in his oration for Quin¬ 
tius, he exprefsiy declares that he had pleaded other caujes 
Lfore it, and in ti.a: for Rofcius fays only, that it was the JirJi 
fithhc or criminnl r.uifc in which he was concerned; and i{ 
is rcafonable to imagine that he had tried his ftrength, and 
acquired fome credit in private caufes, before he would ven¬ 
ture upon a public one of that importance, agreeably to the 
advice which Quintilian gives to his young pleaders, whofc 
rules are generally drawn from the prafilice and example of 
Cicero.” 


X 
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greater than that of Fcneftella, unlefs we may 
fuppofc that Nepos fupprefled four years of his 
life through pure regard and friendfhip, in order 
to increafe our admiration of his talents, by (hew¬ 
ing that Cicero, when quite a youth, could deli¬ 
ver fo fine an oration as that in behalf of Rof- 
cius. This, however, has been oblerved, and 
recorded by the admirers of the two great ora¬ 
tors, that Demofthenes and Cicero were of the 
fame age when they fpoke their moft celebrated 
orations. The former pleaded againft Andro- 
tion and Timocrates at the age of twenty-feven ; 
the latter, when one year younger, defended 
Quintius, and at twenty-feven, Sextus Rofeius: 
nor was the number of years which they lived 
very different; Cicero reached his fixty-third 
year, Demofthenes his fixtieth. 


Voi. Ill 
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Chap. XXIX. 

A new figure of/peecb ufed by Pijo the annaUfi, 

T he two following modes of Ipeaking are 
known and eftabliftied: “ My name is Julius,” 
“ Mihi nomen eft Julio,” and " Mihi nomen 
eft Julii.” But, in the lecond book of Pifo’s 
Annals I have met with a third form. His 
words are thefe: “ Lucius Tarquinius, his col¬ 
league, began to be afraid becaufe his name was 
Tarquinius.” This he exprefles by ** quia Tar- 
quinium nomen* eftj” which is, as if 1 Ihould 
fay, " mihi nomen eft Julium." 

• Tarquinitm wswra.]—See Livy. Cui parentes A(ca- 
aium dedere nomen. And Virgil— 

^neadafque sieo nomen de nomine fingo, 


Chap* 
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Chap. XXX. 

Whether the carriage called petorritum he a Gre¬ 
cian or Gallic name 

T hey who, being tired of fome other mode 
of life, apply at a late period to literary 
purfuits, frequently, if they are of a prating turn, 
and of moderate abilities, expofe themfelves, and 
appear ridiculous, in the dilplay of their learn¬ 
ing. Of this fort was a perfon, who, not long 
ago, fpoke the moft refined nonlenle upon the 
word fetorrita\ for when fome one afleed what 
fort of carriage the ■petorritum was, and of what 
language, he deferibed a fort of carriage which 
was very foreign from the true one, and laid, the 
word was Greek, and that it meant, when inter¬ 
preted, flying wheels.” He wilhed to change 
one letter, and to fpell it petorrotim inflead of 
petorritumi and contended, that it was fo written 

* The petorritum was an open carriage with four wheels, 
ufed only by perfons of inferior rank. See Horace, 
>Sat. 1. 1 . 103. 

Plures calones acque caballi 
Pafeendi: ducenda petorrita. 

The following is from Feflus deSignificatione Verborum—• 
Petorritum vehiculum Gallicum alii ofee putant dieium> 
quod hi petora quatuor appellant; quatuor enim habet rotas. 

O a by 
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by Valerius Probus. I, who have many copies 
of Probus’s Commentaries, can neither meet 
with it in them, nor do I believe that Probiis has 
uled the word any where elfe; for petmritum is 
not by halves derived from Greek, but is taken 
entirely from the Tranfalpine Gauls; it is a 
Gallic word; it is found in Varro’s 14 th book 
on Divine Things; in which place, fpeaking of 
petorritumy Varro fays it is a Gallic word; and 
he adds, that lanceam is not a Latin but a Spaniih 
word. 


G Hr A 
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Chap. XXXI. 

Mejiige Jent by the Rhodians to Demetrius, the ene¬ 
my's general, when they were befteged by him, 
about the famous Jlatue of Jalyfus '. 

D emetrius, the celebrated comman¬ 
der, attacked the Ifland of Rhodes, and 
laid liege to die principal and richeft town in it. 
That general had obtained the furname of Polior- 
cetes, for the (kill which he manifefted, and the 
machines he employed in the condufl: of his 
lieges. In the courfe of the attack he was pre¬ 
paring to deftroy, and confumc by fire, fome 

• The above anecdote is related by Plutarch in his Life of 
Dem-triuj, who is alfo celebrated by Pliny and by Vitru¬ 
vius. 

He was far from being unknown in the annals of gallan¬ 
try, and the beautiful Lamia was his favourite miftrefs. She 
is thus made to allude, agreeably enough, to his title of 
Poliorcetes, in the Epiftles of Alciphron— 

" Indeed, my lord Demetrius, when I fee you in the 
field, when 1 hear you among your guards, and behold you 
furrounded with your foldiers, and your ambafladors, with 
your diadem on your head, I fwear by Venus I am ftruck 
with awe, and I turn from you as from the fun, left the 
Iplendour fhould injure my eyes. Then, indeed, you juftly 
reprefent Demetrius, the ftormer of cities.” Afterwards, 
Ihe fays, " By Venus, this day will I, widi my lute, bc- 
fiege this befieger pf cities,” &c. 

O3 
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public buildings without the walls of the town, 
which were protefted only by a flight guard. 
Thefe buildings contained the famous pidlure 
of Jalyfus, from the hand of that illuftrious 
painter Protogenes. Enraged againft the Rho¬ 
dians, he envied them the beauty and the excel¬ 
lence of this work; but the Rhodians lent am- 
bafliadors to Demetrius with this meflage: “ What 
is the reafon,” fay they, " that, fetting fire to 
the building, you would deflroy this picture. If 
you conquer us, you will poflefs the whole town, 
and, by right of vidtory, the ftatue unhurt will 
be yours; but if you are unable to fubdue us, 
we defire you to confider whether it is not 
difhonourable, becaufe you cannot conquer the 
Rhodians, to make war upon the deceafed Pro¬ 
togenes*.” Having heard this meflTage from 
the ambafladors, relinquifliing the fiege, he 
Jpared at once the pifture and the city. 

• Deceafed Protogcnes.’y—Httc the commentators arc at 
variance. Some fay Protogenes was alive and prefent at 
this liege : if fo, it Ihould be read, cum Protogene et mor- 
tuo; that is, with Protogenes, who is alive, and Jalyfus, 
who is dead. If Protogenes was dead, and the contrary 
cannot eafily be proved, my interpretation is right. W,iters 
arc by no means agreed who this Jalyfus was; feme af¬ 
firm he was a famous hunter, others, that he was a fatyr, 
g^efs again fay, that Ja^’fus was a name for Bacchus. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XVI. 


Chap. I. 

Words of the philofopherMufonius in Greeky worthy to 
be heard, and ujeful to be remembered. Ajentiment 
of equal utility fpokpn by M. Cato to the knights 
of Numantia many years before, 

W HEN we were boys at fchool, I heard 
the following moral fentiment fpoken by 
Mufonius * the philofophcr j and I eafily remem¬ 
bered it, becaufe it was fo truly and clearly ex- 
prefled, and included in a Ihort and round fen- 
tence; “ If you have accomplilhed any honour¬ 
able purpofe, though with labour, the labour 

• There were two or more philofbphers of 

this name: nor can it eafily be decided which of them is here 
meant; certain it is, that the fentiment which is here aferib- 
ed to him deferves, both for its fimplicity and excellence, to 
be conftantly inllilled into the youthful mind. The fame 
fentiment, differently expreffed, may be found in various 
writers, ancient as well as modern. Some account of this 
philofopher may be found in the thirty-firft volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of inferiptions and Belles Lettres, 
p. 131. 
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pafics, the advantage remains; but if, for plea- 
lure’s lake, you have done a bafe aftion, the 
pleafure flies, and the bafenefs remains.” 

I afterwards met with this fame fentiment in 
an oration of Cato’s, which he Ipoke before the 
knights of Numantia. If Cato’s fentiment be 
exprefled in more difFufe and weaker terms, yet 
it appears more entitled to our applaufe, bccaufe 
it was fpoken before the other. Thefe are his 
words: “ Confider with yourlelves if, by labour, 
you have done any good deed, the labour foon 
pafles away from you, but the good deed does 
net l. ave you while you livej if^ through the 
love of pleafure, you have done any thing diflio- 
nourable, foon flia’l the pleafure pafs away, but 
the dilhonour lhaii remain for ever,” 
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Chap. II 

Order objerved by logicians in dijputing and declaim^ 
ing.—ObjeSlions to this rule, 

T hey fay there is a rule in logical difpu- 
tations, that when any fuojeft is difcufled 
and dilputed on, if you are called upon to reply, 

you 

• To fay much upon the fubjeft of this chapter would be 
wafting both my time and that of the reader; the fubtleties, 
of which the ancients were fo fond, to us appear what they 
xeallv are, folemn but contemptible triflings. To the exam¬ 
ples r.-covded in the chapter of logical quibbles, many 
might be added from Diogenes Laeriius, from Athenaius, 
from Cicero, from Lucian, and many others. 

Dr. Enfield has collefted many of thefe. I extradd one 
cr two from his entertaining and ufeful Hiftory of Philo, 
fophy: 

Do you know your father? Yes.—Do you know this 
man who is veiled? No.—Then you do not know your 
fethrr; for it is your father who is veiled. 

You have what you have not loft. You have not loft 
horns,*therefore you have horns. 

If when you fpcak the truth you fay you lie, you lie; but 
you fay you lie when you fpeak the truth, therefore in 
fpeaking • ruth yon lie. 

Chryfippus wrote an immenfe volume upon this laft 
quibble; and Phiiotas, of Cos, died of a difeaie contradled 
from hii clofe ftudy bellowed on this fubjeS. The following 
anecdote alb, which I tranferibe from Dr, Enfield’s book 

before 
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you muft anfwer by a fimple negation or affirma¬ 
tion. They who do not obfcrve this rule, and 
who anfwer, when called upon, by more or by 
different words, do not underftand the form and 
proper manner of condufting a debate. With¬ 
out a doubt it is neceffary to obferve this form in 
moft difputations, becaufe a controverfy would 
be without end, and inexplicable, unlefs confined 
to fimple queftions and anfwers. However, 
there are fome occafions upon which, if you an¬ 
fwer concifely and fimply to a queftion, you may 
be drawn into a dilemma; as for inftance, if 
any one ffiould alk, “ I defire you will tell me 
whether you have ceafed to commit adultery or 
not ?” now, if you anfwer according to logical 
form, either affirming or denying, you will be 
cnfnared, whether you fay or deny that you 
are an adulterer; for fomething ought to be add- 

before quoted, cannot but amufe the reader: Diodorus is 
(aid to have invented the famous argument againft motion. 
If any body be laoved, it is either moved in the place where 
it is, or in a place where it is nor ; but It is not moved 
in the place where it is, for where it is it remains; nor is it 
moved in a place where it is not, for nothing can either aft 
or fulFer where it is not; therefore there is no fuch tMng as 
motion. Diodorus, after the invention of this wonderful ar¬ 
gument, was very properly repaid for his ingenuity. Hav¬ 
ing had the misfortune to diflocate his Ihoulder, the fur- 
geon, whom be fent for to replace it, kept him fome time 
in torture, whilft he proved to him, from his own method 
of reafoningi ’that the bone could not have mevei/out of its 
place. 

ed. 
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«d, which is not in the queftion; it does not 
follow, tliat he who fays he has not ceafed to do 
a thing, therefore formerly did that thing; this 
is therefore a fallacious mode of reafoning, and 
can by no means lead to a conclufion that he 
commits adultery, who fays that he has not left 
off committing adultery. But what will the de¬ 
fenders of this rule fay when involved in that 
difficulty, where they muft remain, if they give 
only a fimple anfwer to a queftion; for if I 
Ihould aflc one of them, " Have you or have 
you not, that which you have not loft ? I de¬ 
fire you will lay yes or no.” Let him anfwer 
briefly as he will, and he muft be caught. If he 
fays, that he has not that which he has not loft, it 
follows that he has no eyes, becaufe he has not 
loft them. If he fays that he has that which he 
has not loft, it follows that he has horns, becaufe 
he has not loft them. More properly then, and 
more prudently, this might be anfwered: That 
which I had I have, if I have not loft it.” But 
this anfwer is not confiftent with the rule I fpoke 
of, for it replies to more than was afked; this 
addition, therefore, is made to that rule, that no 
anfwer is to be given to fallacious queftions. 


Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

By “what means, according to EraftJlraUis the fby~ 
ftcian, if food be wanting, hunger may be in fame 
degree, and for fame time, fuff orted .— Hi swords 
on thisfubjebt. 

W HEN Favorinuswas at Rome, I pafled 
many whole days with him. His en¬ 
chanting converfation took pofleflion of my mind, 
and I attended him whitherfoever he went, charmed 
as it were by the magic of his tongue, fuch power 
had he of delighting, upon all occafions, by his 
difeourfe. He went once to vifit a fick man, 
where I was admitted with him, and having con- 
verfed a good deal in Greek with the phyfi- 
cians who were there, upon the fubjeft of the pa¬ 
tient’s complaint, “ Should it not feem extraordi¬ 
nary,” fays he, “ that thou ,h he had formerly a great 
appetite, yet, after three days preferibed falling, 
his former appetite' is lollj for the obfervation 

made 

’ His former appetite.']—As there is a conilant wafte of 
the fubftance of all animals and vegetables while living, it 
it necelTary that this Ihould be fupplicd by adminiftering of 
proper aliment, or they would languilh, and at length die. 

If vegetables are deprived of their pabulum, they droop 
and bepome flaccid. In animals, a want of fuftcnance ex* 

cites 
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made by Erafiftratus is furely true: ‘The empty 
and open fibres of the inteftines, the hollownefs 

of 

cites an uneafinefs in the fiomach, which we denominate 
hunger; and this, if not attended to, is foon followed by 
languor and faintnefs. To account forthis, various hypothefes 
have been imagined. The ancients thought this was occa- 
fioned by the open and empty tubes continuing to fuck or 
draw in nourilhment after all moifture was exhaufted. Upon 
this principle, the fenfe of hunger would ceafe when the 
veflels had had fufficient time very confiderably to diminidi 
or perhaps obliterate their cavities, A more modern opinion 
is, that the gallric juice, coming in contaft with the fides of 
the ftomacli when empty, vellicates its fibres, and tlience 
excites the fenfation of hunger. This continuing a long time, 
the coats of the fiomach become at length infcnfible to the 
ftimulus, and the appetite is loft. The obfervation, how¬ 
ever, is true, that by refraining too long from food the ap¬ 
petite becomes proftrated, and is loft; and it does honour to 
the ingenuity of Favorinus to have hit upon this method of 
curing a depraved or inordinate appetite. 

On the fame fubjeft, the following extraft from my friend 
Dr. Ruflel’s Hiftoryof Aleppo ftems pertinent in this place: 

“ But the moft remarkable of all the voluntary falls is one 
of fix complete days, during which time thofe who fail reli« 
gioully maintain an abftinence from all kinds of nourilhment, 
not fo much .as fuffering water to enter their lips, and, what 
they reckon almoft an equal hardihip, renouncing tobacco. 
Some, during the two firft days of this fall, make their ap¬ 
pearance in the bazar to tranfafl bufinefs, but confine them- 
felves afterwards clofc to the houfe, and pafs the time in read¬ 
ing the feriptures or in prayer. During the two firft days, 
they fuffer both from hunger and thirft; but afterwards, the 
fenle of hunger being blunted, they fuffer chiefly from thirft. 
After the third or fourth day, they appear for the moft 
part dull and drowfy, their breath becomes in a high degree 

offenfive^ 
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of the belly, and the cavity of the ftomach, caufc 
hunger^ which, either being filled with food, or 
contrafted by continued privation, the longing 
defire and craving for food is extinguiflied.’ The 
fame Erafiftratus obferves too,” fays he, “ that the 
Scythians, when occafion required, in order to 
endure hunger longer than ufual, applied a very 
tight bandage round the belly; and they thought 
that by this compreffion of the belly hunger was 
prevented.” Thcfe and other obforvations Favo- 
rinus, with the greateft affability, communicated. 
And when, fome time after, I read Erafiftratus’s 
firft book of Diftindlions, I met with the paffage 
which I had heard Favorinus quote. His words 
upon the fubjeft are thcfe; “ I fuppofed, there¬ 
fore, from the violent contraction of the belly, 
a great abftinence from food bad taken place; 
for generally, to thofe who abflain by choice from 
food, at firft hunger arifes, but after a time it 
ceales.” So, a little further on, “ The Scythians 
are wont, when upon any occafion it is necef- 
lary for them to faft, to bind up the belly with 
broad belts, in order to fubdue their hunger j for 
when the ftomach is nearly full, or has no va¬ 
cuity in it, they are then not hungry, and when 

offenfive, and their pulfe finking, is variably quick and flow. 
On the cveniog of the fixth day, at the expiration of the 
faft, they moiften the throat with a few fpoonfuls of oil of 
almonds, and afterwards fip chicken broth. They return, 
by flow degrees, to the ufe of folid food, and it is a long while 
before they recover their former appetite.'* 


the 
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the body is thus prefled together it has no va¬ 
cuity.” In the fame treatife Erafiftratus fays, 
that the intolerable power of hunger, which 
the Greeks call (the hunger of an ox) 

happens more frequently on very cold days than 
when the weather is ferene and temperate j and 
he fays, he has not yet difcovered the caufes 
■why that difeafe prevails particularly at fuch a 
time. Thefe are his words: “ It is yet un¬ 
known, and worthy of enquiry, on account of 
this and other diforders of the kind, why, parti¬ 
cularly in cold weather rather than in temperate, 
this fymptom appears.” 


Chap* 
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Chap. IV. 

^'be form f words in which the herald proclaimed 
war againjl their enemies.—“The form of oath con¬ 
cerning military thefts.—‘That foldiers enrolled 
were, within a fixed time, to ajfemble in a par¬ 
ticular place.—On what account they might Jome- 
times he freed from their oath. 

C l N CIU S in his third book de Re Militari, 
writes, that the herald* of the Romans, 
when declaring war againft an enemy, threw a 

• Cincius.'\ —This perfon lived in the time of Hannibal; 
by whom, according to Voflius, he was taken prifoncr. Be- 
fides the tieatifc on Taftics, which is here quoted, he is 
faid to have written the Hillory of Hannibal in Greek. He 
is quoted in two or three places by Macrobius. 

* HmJit.] —Fecialis. Thefe were twenty in number, and 
decided upon every thing which related to the declaration 
of war or making of peace. All the ceremonies of doing 
thefe have been given in detail by Varro, Livy, Diony- 
£us, &c. 

Every thing preceding the declaration of war was con¬ 
duced in the moft formal manner. The herald firft went 
to demand compenfation ,for injury received; this was re¬ 
peated at the interval of ten days; finally, war was de¬ 
clared with the circumftances mentioned in this chapter. 

The form of the oath, and indeed every thing which this 
chapter involves, will be found by the more curious reader 
amply difeufied by Lipfius de Militia Romana. 

5 javelia 
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javelin into their territories, and made ufe of 
thefe words: ** Becaufe the Hermundulan peo¬ 
ple, and the men of that people, have waged war 
againft the Roman people, and thereby given 
caule of offence, and becaufe the Roman peo¬ 
ple have commanded war to be declared againft 
the Hermunduli and the men of that nation, 
therefore I pronounce and wage war upon the 
Hermunduli and the men of that people.” 

And in the 5th book of the fame Cincius is 
this paffage: “ When formerly a levy was made, 
and troops were enrolled, the military tribune 
adminiftered to them an oath in this form: ‘ In 
the magiftracy of Caius Lselius, the fon ofCaius 
the conful, and Lucius Cornelius, the fon of Pub¬ 
lius the conful, in the army and ten miles round 
it, you lhall, neither alone nor with confederates, 
commit theft, nor take away, upon any occa- 
fion, any thing of more value dian a filver coin. 
Beyond this, if any fpear, fpear-ftaff, wooden 
utenfil, provender, bladder, purfe, torch, what¬ 
ever you may have found or carried away, not 
being your own, of more value than a filver 
coin, you fhall bring it to Caius Lselius, the fon 
of Caius the conful, or to Lucius Cornelius, the 
fon of Publius die conful, or to whom he fhall 
appoint; or you lliall make known, within three 
days following, what you have found, or impro¬ 
perly taken away, or you fhall reftore it 
to the perfon you liippofe to be its right owner, 

VoL. III. P that 
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that you Ihew yourfelf difpofed to do juA 
tice.” 

When the Ibldiers were enrolled, days were 
fixed for their appearance, at which time, 
when called upon by the conful, they anfwered. 
The oath which bound them to appear was 
drawn up with thefe exceptions; namely: “If 
any of the following reafons occurred, a dome- 
ftic funeral, a tenth day feall’, or any calendar 
celebration, which could not be obferved unlefs 
he was prefent, an infeflious difeafe, or an omen 
which he could not pafs by without ablution, or 
an anniverfary facrificc, which could not proceed 
unlefs he were there on that day, or a lawfuit 
with an adverfary, and a day appointed; if any 
of thefe caufes occur, the prevention is legal; but 
on the day after fuch hindrance, he fhall repair 
to that diftrift, village, or town, which has been 
appointed.” In the fame book alfo is this paf- 
fage ; “ He who was abfent without legal excufe 

* Tenth day fcii* or hol)'Jays among the 

Romans were either public or private. The feria: denicales 
were among the latter, and were infbiiutcd by way of purify., 
ing a family from the contamination of a dead body. 

Funeral feafts in honour of the dead were common in 
all oriental countries. Sec Jeremiah, xvi. 6, 7. and 
Harman’s Obfervations on Paflages of Scripture. I'be objedt 
and effcdl of both feria; were alike, to confole the furvivors. 
See alfo Ezekiel, xxiv. 17. where we learn, that the friends 
of the deceafed fent provifions for thefe funeral feafts to 
the houfe. 


was 
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was termed infrequens In the fixth book we 
find, “ The knights ranks were called the wings 
of the army, becaufe they were placed on the 
right and left of the legions, like wings upon 
the bodies of birds. In a legion there are fixty 
centurions, thirty ftandard-bearers, and ten co¬ 
horts.” 

♦ Infrequem.'Y—^t is not eafy to explain the precife mean¬ 
ing of this term. In the fourth bonk of the Stratagems of 
Frontinus this p.a{rage occurs; 

Cum a Liguribus in proelio Q^rolitius cof. interfeflur. 
eli'tt, dccrevit fenatus uti ca Icgio in cujus acie conful erat 
occifus, tota infrequens referretur ftipendium ci annuum non 
daretur, atraque refeinderentur. 

Again, in Phmtus, we find infrequens thus ufed; 

Quin ubi nihil det pro infrequente eum mittas militia 
domum. 

But when 

His purfe is clofed, difmifs him from her fervice 

Like a deferter. 

This is the interpretation of Plautus, and is the inok pro¬ 
bable interpretation of the word. 

For the remainder of this chapter, the reader will do well 
to confult Lipfius, which again will receive firihcr illufira- 
tion, to be found in tlie Militaiy Antiquities of Btitain, by 
General Roy, publillied by the Society of Antiquaries. 


P a 


Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

Mtanhig and form of the word veftibulum. 

W E have many words in common ufe, of 
wliofc proper and exaft fignification wc 
sre yet ignorant; bu*, following the o mmon 
acceptation without examining i:, we rather Jepm 
to fay what we mean, than really do lay it. As 
vefiibulum is a word perpctualh' occurring in con- 
ye fation, but by no means fufficjenily underftood 
by thnle who ufc it without referve. I have ob- 
ferved th^t fomc, even learned men, thought the 
•oejlibultim was the firft part of tl}e houfe, which 
is c mmonly called atrium^ (the hall). Cxcw 
ligs Gj’Hus, in his b®ok ufjon tlje meaning oT 
Wordi> ufed in the civil law, fays, “ that the vtf- 
Mbule is not either in the houfe nof a part of the 
houfe, but is a vacant (pace befbjre the gate of 
the houP*, through which there is an open way 
and apoefs to yhe houfe, while on the right and 
kfr, between the gate and the houfe, which arc 
united, to this way a fpace is left, and the gate 
jtfelf is divided ffpip this way by an area'.” 

* A fiinilar definition of the veilibulun i given 

J)y Macrobius,~V<.fti.u!i;m aream did qua aviadoinam 
^ividit. The French have a peculiar mpde «f egpiefling a 
boufe, which ha? what is here reprefented as an area or vplU- 
|)ul8 before it; they call it entre co»r et jardin. 


The 
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'The meaning of this word has cauled rruch dif- 
pure; and all the dWcrvadohs upon it that I have 
read have been awhwaid and abfbrdj but 1 re¬ 
member Sulpitius Apollinaris, a man 6f t.ecrnnt 
accomplifTmeats, fpoke thus of it: The par¬ 

ticle t'e, like fome others, ha:* fomet'mes an in- 
tenfive and fomttirres a privative pover; fb: in 
vetus and vehemens, the one is compounded of va 
and ^tasi and part of it is loft, the other Is de¬ 
rived from vi mentis. But the word ve/cum *, 
which is formed by compounding the particle ve 
and ^ca, receives the power of each Oppofite in¬ 
terpretation. Lucretius tiles vejeum Jalem in ex- 
prelfing an inclination to eat. Lucilius ufes 
turn in (peaking of faftidioufnefs in eating; For¬ 
merly, they who built large houfes left a fpacc: 
before the gate that there might be a vacancy 
between the road and the houle. Peribns who 
came’to wait upon the mafter of the houfc ftop~ 

• ConfuU Servlus oh the tlurd (Seor^ic, v. 17J. 

Nec vefcas faliculn frondes. 

Servius interprets vefcas by ficcas. Oor Martyn calls the 
vefcas frondes, tender leaves. Servius quotes this Ime from 
Afranius—• 

At puer cK vefcas, imbecillus viril>dl. 

Where velcus means thin or lean, fo that the conimentatora 
are at variance about this word,‘ibme makinjg it eatabla^ 
others the cantraiy. 
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pcd here before they were admitted, and thus 
neither flood in the flrcet nor were aftually in 
the houfe. Thus, from this pompous waiting- 
place ^ this (Jlakdatio) room to (land in, they 
were called vejlibulay great ipaces, as I faid be¬ 
fore, left before the doors of the houfe for per- 
fons to wait in before they were admitted. We 
mufl remember that this v/ord is not always 
ufed by the ancients in its original fignification, 
but in a fecondary one, which is not however far 
removed from the proper meaning, as in the 
fixth book of Virgil— 

Veftibulum ante ipfum, primifque in faucibusOrci, 
Lu( 5 tus &c ultrids pofuere cubilia curse. 

Here he does not call the vejiibule the firft part of 
the infernal habitation, although it might be 

* Trailing plac $,'\—Among the flaves who filled die palaces 
of the great and opulent men at Rome were fomo called 
ycr‘ij ojjlciofi-, thefe, according to Pignorius dc Servis, 
always waited for orders and employment in the vcflibule. 
Tliis cuflom of waiting to falute the great is mentioned by 
moft of the ancient writers, but particdlarly by Juvenal— 

Tota falutatrix jam turba peregerit urbem, &c. 

Again, the fame author— 

Omnia Romsc, 

Cu.m pretio, quid das ut Cofliun aliqnando falutes. 

Seneca laughs at this flattering crowd and contemptible ciif- 
tom; his words arc, “IrTpcdore amicus non in atrio qu*- 
rituf.’’ 


thought 
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thought to be fo called. But he defcribes two 
places before the gates of Orcus, the veftibule and 
the (fauces) jaws, of which the veftibule he 
defcribes as fituated before the habitation itfelfi 
before the penetralia of Orcus; but the jaws he 
calls a narrow paflage, through which the vefti- 
buk is approached. 
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Chap. VI. 

The vi^ims called bidentesj why Jo natned.-^Opi- 
nicns of Publius Nigidius and Julius Higinus on 
this Juljebi, 

I N our way from Greece, we touched in our 
veflel at Brundufium There a iefturer in 
the Latin language, from Rome, exhibited him- 
felf in public, having been lent for by the Brun- 
dufians for this purpofc. For the fake of amufe- 
ment I attended this man, for my mind was 
weary and languid from the rolling of the fea. He 
was reading, in a barbarous and ignorant manner, 
the feventh book of Virgil, which contains this 
line: 

Centum lanigeras ma^tabat rite hidentes'* 

He defired any perfon to afle him what queftion 
he thought proper. Surprized at the confidence 
ot this illiterate man, I faid, “ Tell us. Sir, what 
is meant by bidenles?" “ Bidentesj replied he, 
“ means flieep, and they are termed lanigo-^Cy 
(woolly) to denote more fully that they are fiieep.’* 
" Now,” faid I, “ we fliall fee whether flieep 

• JframfjJjtM,]—Whoever returned from Greece, or any 
part of Afia, to komc, uecellarily put in at Brundufiutn. 
See Strabo, book 6. who delciibes the dillancet and places 
from the coaJi to Rocie. Bruedotium L now called Bruii- 
difi. 
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alone, as you fay, are called bidenteSy and whe¬ 
ther Pomponius, the poet of Atella, was wander¬ 
ing among the barbarians of Tranfalpine Gaul, 
■when he wrote-— 

Mars tibi voveo fa< 51 uriim. 

Si unquam redierit, bidenti verre. 

To Mars, when his return Ihall glad thefe eyes, 
A boar of two years old I’ll facnfice. 

But I wilh to .know what you Ilippole to be 
the derivation * of this word.” He then, with¬ 
out any delay, but with a good deal of aflurance, 
laid, that Iheep were called bidentes, becaufe they 
had but two teeth, Where in the world, I 
beg,” faid I, " have you feen a Iheep which, by 
nature, has only two teeth ? Behold a prodigy! 
we muft perfornn the ceremony of ablution.** 
Angry then with me, and difconcerted, ®* Pro- 
pofe,” fays he, “ fuch queftions as are proper to 
put to a grammarian, for fhepherds converfe upon 


* See Maci?btos, Saturnal. vi. 9. andifor- 

vius, at the fourth .£neidL, liney7. 

Bidens is alfo ufed &r afi agricultural infiriunent. Sea 
■Ceorgic z. ver. 3^4. 

Seminibus politis fupeiseft deducere tetram, 

Sxpius ad capita et duros jafiare bidentes. 

This Martyn explains to be the ioilrument with nwhoeiked. 
iron teeth, which our farmers call a drag. 

In Gruter’s Infcriptions it is worth while to remark, that 
the expreinnn of iacerdotes bidentales occurs. 

the 
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the teeth of fheep.” I laughed at the blockhead’s 
humour, and left him. But Publius Nigidius, in 
his book upon Entrails, fays, that not only flieep, 
but all vidims of two years old, were called 
bidmtes-y but he has not explained why. But 
wliat I before fuppofed, I find confirmed in fome 
records treating of the pontifical office, that they 
were at firfl called bidennes, from biennesy with the 
infertion of a letter; then, by ufe, the word 
became corrupted, and from bidennes was made 
hidentesy becaufe that appeared of more eafy pro¬ 
nunciation. But J ulius Higinus, who appears to 
have been well acquainted with the pontifical 
office, in his fourth book upon Virgil affirms, 
that thole vidims were called bidenles which by 
their age had two prominent teeth. Thefe are 
his words: “ The vidtim called bidens Ihould 
have eight teeth, and two of tliefe more promi¬ 
nent than the reft, by which it is plain that they 
are proceeding from youth to maturity.” Whether 
this opinion of Iliginus be true or not, is to be 
determined, not by arguments, but by ocular de- 
monftration. 


C H A I*. 
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Chap. VII 

Lalerius has licentioujly introduced many wards 5 he 
has alfo ufed many, the latinity of which is fujpi- 
cious. 

L ABERIUSj in his Mimes, has ufed too 
much licence in inventing words j for he 
ufes mendicimonium and mtechimonium, adultcrio- 
mm and adulteritatem for adulterium, and depu~ 
dicavit for Jiupravit, and abluvium for diluvium \ 
and, in his Cophinus he has written manuatus eji 
for furatus ejt and in his Fuller he calls a 
t\i\c{manuarius. “ Manuari, piidoi-em perdidijli —” 
“ Thief, thou haft loft thy fhame.” Many words 
of this fort he invents, and fometimes ufes obfo- 
lete words, or thofe which are only fpoken by 
the loweft dregs of the people; as in his Spin¬ 
ners: “ Toilet bona fide vos Orcus nudas in 

* Little can be faid in way of comment on this chapter, 
which can poflibly entertain the Englifh reader. B.inhlus, 
has vindicated Laberius, p. izhgof lii> Adverfaria; fo ha;. 
Turnebus, and fo has Rutgerfius; this Litter fays, that 
(Jellius has caUirnniated L.iberius in calling him the inventor 
of the word CbrA; lie only borrowed it. 

The term Cocio occurs twice in Plautus; once in the Ali- 
liania, and once in the Miles. 

Thefe Mimic arc mentioned by Stephens, and their frag- 
ir.cnis colleiicd. See article Laberius, in the Fragmenta Poe- 
tarum Veterum. It is probable that which is here printed 
jBCcyomantia Ihould be nccroinantia. 

Cato- 
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Catonium i” and he has the eXpreffions elutriare 
lintedy labandria, fpeaking of things fent to 
the wafh, and he fays ** collicior in ftdlonkam," 
and quid properas quid pracurris Caldonia? and 
in his Rope-maker, he has “ calaburriunculos” 
svhich we ufually call calahurriones \ and in 
his Compitalcs, malas he terms makxas-, and 
in his Cacomemnon, are thefe lines— 

Hie eft ille gurdus quern ego. 

Me abhinc duos menfes ex Africa 
Venientem, excepifle dbi narravi. 

This is that fool who Ibme two months ago 
Received me, as I told you, when 1 came 
From Africa. 

In his Mime called Natal, he ufes the word 
oblam*' camtlliatn piSIatium 6 ? capitiumy as “ in* 
duis eapitium tunica pittacium.'* Moreover, in his 
Anna Perenna, he has gubemium for gulcrnatoTy 
(a pilot), planum for fycopbantCy (a fycophanc), and 
nioium for pumiUoy (a dwarf) i however, Marcus 
Cicero udsplanum for fycopbantdy in his Defence 
of Cluentiu^. In his Mime, called Saturnalia, he 
calls farcimen, hotulumy and ufes bominem levenam for 
Uvem i and, in ins IS ecromanua, he ufes frequently 
csb/io foi the old word arulator. Thefe are La-^ 
bciius’s words: " Duas uxoies, ho hade plus 
negotii eft ^inquit Cocio fex ajdiics vidcrat); 

but 
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but in his Alexandrca he has ufed a Greek word 
in its vulgar fcnfe appofitely and properly, namely, 
neutrally, in the following paflage— 

Quid eft jusjurandum ? Emplaftrum teris alicni. 

* EmpkJlnm.1~^ihR3£m» tffigns tltefe veries to Lucilius; 
their meaning is. What is aa Oathi Why, a way to get 
out of debt. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Meaning of what logicians call axiom: other oh- 
Jervations on the elements of logic. 

W HEN I wanted to be inftrufted in' the ru¬ 
diments of logic, it was neceflary to ftudy 
and to know what logicians call the introduftions, 
and in the firft place to learn the axioms^ which 

Marcus 

* Ittftru3edin.']—‘lmhvi\ vellemus. Thus in a fragment of 
Cicero, preferved in Nonius Marcellas : ad fapientiam con- 
cipiendam imbui & prasparari decet. 

On what is here meant by axioms, confult the various 
readings of Muretus, where we find that axioms were not 
underftood to convey the fame meaning in the ancient as in 
the modern fchools of logic; axiomata funt quas in fcholis 
hodie propofitiones vocant. Cicero calls them cnuntiatiores. 
De Fato, c. i. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Chromachus I’hurius 
was the firft who wrote on axioms. He was followed by 
Chryfippus. The firft Latin writer on this fubjedl was L. 
.,EHus Stilo. 

Every thing relating to the logic of the different feds of phi- 
lofophcrs among the ancients will be found agreeably and per- 
fpicuoufty compreffed in Dr. Enfield’s ufeful Hiftory of Phi- 
lofophy. What can we fay, concludes this writer, concern- 
ing the whole bufmef. of dialeftics, as it appears to have been 
conduced by the ftoics, but exclaim with Seneca: 

O pueriles 
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Marcus Varro fometimes cd\hprofatay and fome- 
times prolcquia. I inquired diligently for the 
commentary of Laslius (a learned man, and the 
inftruftor of Varro) upon t\ic(c proloquia. Hav¬ 
ing met with this book in the library of the 
I'emple of Peace, I perufed it, but found nothing 
which gave me any inftruclion or information. 
Laelius feems to have compofed this book rather 
to help his own memory, than to inftruft others. 
I returned therefore from neceffity to my Greek, 
where I found an axiom defined in thefe words, 
“ a propofition perfect and fclf-evident.” I fate 
down to tranflate this, becaufe it was exprefled 
in new and abflrufe terms, which my ears, 
from want of ufe, could not endure. But Marcus 
Varro, in his twenty-fourth book upon the Latin 
language, addrefled to Cicero, thus clearly defines 
it: “ A proloquium is a fentence in which no¬ 
thing is deficient.” But its meaning will be more 
clearly Ihcwn by an example; an axiom there¬ 
fore, or a proloquiumj is of this kind : “ Hannibal 


O pueriles ineptiac, in hoc fupercilia fubJuximus ? in hoc 
barbam deroilhir.us; lioc clt quotl liiilcs doceinuj ct pal- 
liUi. 

Seneca, however, in another place, feems rather to be 
afraid of the alluring and fafeinating power of tiicfe par- 
fuits. 

Hoc liabent fophifinata in fc peffimum, dulccdinem quan- 
damfui faciunt, ct animum fpreie fubtiliuib in du»ilum tenent 
et remorantur. 


was 
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Kras a Carthaginian. Scipio deftroycd Numantia- 
Milo was convifted of murder. Plcafure is nei- . 
thcr a good nor an evil.” And whatever is fb 
^oken, as a full and perfeft fentence, fo that it 
muft neceflarily be either poll lively true or falfc, 
this by logicians is called axiom j that is, a pro- 
pofition containing a perfeft Uuth or falfehood. 
This was called, as I faid before, by Marcus 
Varro, freloquiumy but by Marcus Cicero pronm- 
ftatum, which term he faid he only ufed, till he 
Ihould be able to find a better. 

But what the Greeks call o'vtr,i/.[Jt.cvo» a 

connefted axiom, fome of our writers call junifum, 
others connexum. This connefted axiom is as fol-^ 
lows: “IfPlatowalks, Plato is moved. Ifitbeday, 
the fun is upon tlie earth.” So likewife what they 
call <ruj!AffiTAi)'/*fKov (involved) we call cmtjunc- 
tum or copulatiim, and is of this kind: “ Publius 

Scipio, the fon of Paulus, was twice conful; he 
triumphed, and difeharged the office of cenfor, 
and in his cenforlhip was the colleague of Lucius 
Mummius.” But in every inftance of this in¬ 
volved axiom, if there be one falfehood, aldtough 
the reft be true, the whole is pronounced falfe. 
For if to all thefe truths which I have Ipoken of 
Scipio, I Ihould add, that “ he conquered Han¬ 
nibal in Africa,” which is falfe, all thefe things 
which are united with it, on account of this one 
falfehood, will be deemed falfe, becaufe they ar<f 

faid 
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Chap. XVII’. 

Meaning of the word Vaticanus. 

W E have been rold that the word Vatican is 
applied to the hill, and the deity who 
prefides over it, from the vaticinia, or prophecies, 
which took place there by the power and inl]-)!- 
ration of the god; but Marcus Varro, in his 
book on Divine Tilings, gives another reafon for 
this name. " As Aius*,” fays he, “ was called 
a deity, and an altar w'as built to his honour in 

* The firft founds which infants full articulate have often 
been a fubjcdl of fcrious argument as well as of ludicrous 
difeuifion. A ftory of this kind is agreeably related in He¬ 
rodotus. The fubjeft of this chapter again occurs at book 
xix. chap. 7. of Gellius. 

* See Cicero, who relates the fame fatt. L. de 

Divinat. ii. 32. At pauIo poll audita vox eft monentis, ur 
providerent nca Gallis Roma capcreiur; ex eo Aioloquenti 
aram in nova via conlecratam. 

Plutarch alfo, in his life of Camillas, fays the fame of 
Aius ; and Livy, 1 . v. c. 50. and 52. where is this paftage 
Expiandx etiam vocis noffurnx, quse nuncia cladis ante 
bellum Gallicum audita negleflaque eftet, mer.tio lliata, 
julTunique tentplum in nova \ ia Aio Locutio fieri. 

At the foot of the hill called The Vatican, is the church of 
Saint Peter, and the palace of the Pope, each of which edi¬ 
fices is feparately denominated The Vatican. 

R 4 


the 
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the lowefl: part of the new road, becaufe in that 
place a voice from heaven was heard, fo this 
deity was called VatkanuSt becaufc he prefided 
over the principles of the human voices for 
infants, as foon as they are born, make the 
found which forma the firft fyllable in Vatkanus, 
and are therefore faid vagire (to cry) which 
word expreffes the noifc which an infant firft 
makes. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

Some agreealle things to he known and rememherei 
in that branch of geometry called otttjx*).— Of 
thoje aljo called xast'svjjoi and /xtrf»*»i. 

T here is a part of geometry, which re¬ 
lates to vifion, called optics *; another 
part, relating to the hearing, is called canonic, on 
which muficians depend for the firft principle of 
their art. Each of thefe confifts of certain fpaces, 
lines, and proportions of numbers. Optics can 
efieft many wonderful things, as the reprefenting 
in one fpeculum different images of the fame 
objeft. A glafs, placed in a certain pofition* 
fliews nothing; turn it, and it fhews many images. 
You may look ftraight forward at a glafs, and 
your own image fo appears, that your head is 
downwards, your feet upwards. This fciencc too 


* Optics.'^ —Dutens, in his agreeable and ingenious en¬ 
quiry into the origin of the difeoveries attributed to the mo. 
derns, cites this chapter of Aulus Gellius to prove the pro¬ 
ficiency of the ancients in the fcience of optics : 

“ Aulus Gellius having Ipoken of mirrors that multiplied 
objedls, makes mention of thofe that inverted them, and thol* 
of courfe muft be concave or convex glafles.” 

V0L.III. R 5 


cxplaiilt 
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explains the fallacies of vifion, fo that objects 
feen in the water appear magnified *, and why 
things at a diftance appear fmaller j but the ca¬ 
nonic fcience meafures the compafs and heighth 
of the voice: the meafureinent of its compafs is 
called fu 9 ji*of (rhythm); of its height, jwtXo? (me¬ 
lody). And there is another branch of the ca¬ 
nonic art called ficr^txx (metrical) by which the 
pofition of long and Ihort fyllables, and thofe 
which are neither long nor lliort, and the modu¬ 
lation, is meafured by the ear, upon geometrical 
principles. “ But as for thefe things,” fays 
Marcus Varro, “ we either do not learn them, or. 
we leave off before we know why they ought to 
be learnddj but the pleafure and advantage of 
them exifts, when we have made great progrels 
and proficiency beyond the principles of the art j 
but in learning them, they appear frivolous and 
difagreeable.” i 

* appear magnified.^—^tt Seneca, Qu. Nat. I. i. c. 6. I 
take the tranflation of Dutens. 

The fmalleft charafters in writing, even fuch as almoll 
elcape the naked eye, may cafily be brought to view by 
means of a little glafs bottle filled with water. 

The reafon he gives, as Dutens has not mentioned it, is 
here added. 

Quia acies noftra in humido labitur, *ec apprehendere 
quod vult, fideliter poteft. 


C HA?. 
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Chap. XIX. 


Story of Ariorii from the Hijlory of Herodotus 

TTERODOTUS has related the ftory of 
X Arion the mufician in a ftyle diftinguifhed 
alike by its fpirit and its finoothnefs; by its 
elegance and its perlpicuity. The ancient and 

celebrated 


* The ftory of Arion is to be found in the eiglith book of 
Herodotus, with no important variation. 

The expreflion cobibilis, which occurs in the firft fentence 
of this chapter, is not of very ufual occurrence, it doubticfs 
is the fame as prej}'a. 

The term alfo of amatum feems worthy of attention. 
Herodotus by no means intimates, that there was any fuch 
connexion betwixt Periander and Arion as amatus will 
allow. A correfponding fentence is pointed out by Fal- 
ftejus, in what he calls his Admonitions to thofe who read 
Gellius, from iEiian’s Various Hittory, nToX6;*an)5 epa/ns- 
»o» i»x* r«atT>i». It is not unworthy of remark, that Hue-' 
tius, in his Demonftratio Evangelica, is fully perfuaded that 
the fable of Arion is borrowed from the hiftory of Jtonah. 
He defeends to fome particulars in the comparifon, which 
are rather ludicrous: as in the whale’s belly Jonah fung a 
hymn, and conciliated God, fo Arion did the dolphin by his 
lyre. 

In the Anthologie Francoife I find the following anec¬ 
dote, the infertion of which feems pertinent in this place; 

Pierre de Chateauneuf was ftopped on a journey by fome 

robbers; 
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celebrated Arion (fays he) was a player uport 
the harp: he was a Lelbian, born at Me- 
thymne. Periander, king of C rinth, held Arion 
in great regard and affeftion, on account of his 
art. After a time he left the king, to vifit Sicily 
and Italy, in both which places he fo charmed 
the ears and the minds of the inhabitants, that he 
obtained at once confiderable profits, and a great 
fhare of admiration and efleem. Laden with 
money, and all kinds of weakh, he refofved to 
return to Corintli; he chofe therefore a veflel 
and a crew that were Corinthian, as better known, 
and'more friendly to him ; but the Corinthians, 
having received Arion on board, and put to fea, 
began to confulr about killing him for the fake 
of his wealth. He, perceiving that his death was 
detertnined, gave them his money and his goods, 
entreating them to fpare his life. The failors 
were fo far moved by his fupplications, that they 
refrained from putting him to death thcmlelves, 
but commanded him immediately to leap into 
the fea. The man, alarmed and deprived of all 
hope, finally requefted, that before he encountered 
death, they would permit him to drefs himfelG 

robber* ; having firft plundered, they were about to kill 
him ; he entreated that before they put him to death they 
would vouchfafe to hear one of his fongs; they confented, 
and were fo delighted with his finging, that they reftored 
him all his property. This flory, fays the nirrator, is worth 
almoft as much as that of Arion. 


to 
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CO take his harp in his hand, and to fing a fong 
confolatory of his mifery. The cruel and inhu¬ 
man failors defired to hear his mufic; he obtain¬ 
ed therefore his requeft, and dad in his accuf- 
tomed drefs, ornamented and Handing upon an 
cxpofed part of the (hip, with a very loud voice 
he began to fing the (trains called Orthian. Hav¬ 
ing finifhcd his fong, he threw himfelf, with his 
harp, and in his full drefs, from the fpot whereon 
he had flood finging, into the deep. The failors, 
taking it for granted that he had perilhed, pro¬ 
ceeded on their courfe ■, but behold a wonderful 
and aweful circumftance took place j a dolphin 
fwam towards him, and receiving him on his 
back, carried him through the waves} uninjured 
in his perfon, and even his drefs, it landed him at 
Taeiiarus in Laconia, whence he proceeded to 
Corinth, to king Periander, to whom he prefented 
himfelf in the fame habit as he had been carried 
by the dolphin, and related to him what had hap¬ 
pened; the king, not believing this, ordered 
Arion to be confined as an impoftor; but the 
failors were artfully interrogated (Arion being 
abfent) whether they had heard of Arion ? They 
anfwered, that when they came away, he was in 
Italy, in good health, and high in reputation, and 
the efteem of the cities, and that he abounded 
in profperity and wealth. As they uttered thele 
words, Arion, with his harp and the garments in 
which he had caft himfelf into the fea, came 

forth} 
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forth 5 the failors were aftonifhed and convidled, 
and could no longer deny the fa£t. This ftory is 
related by the Lefbians and Corinthians, and in 
teftimony of the tale, two brazen images were 
to be feen at Trenarus, of the dolphin carrying, 
and the man riding. 


BOOK 
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BOOK xvir. 


C n A' p. 1 . 

Callus /tfimus and Largius Licinius have cenfured 
an opinion in Cicero's oration for Ccelius, and 
<wbat may truly and forcibly be urged in vindica¬ 
tion of this opinion cgainji foolijh people. 

A S there have appeared fome men fo mon- 
ftrous as to inculcate impious and falfe 
opinions concerning the immortal gods, lb have 
there been fome too, whofe folly was fo extraor¬ 
dinary (among whom are Callus Afinius', and 

Largus 

* Gallus JJtnius.'] —This AfiniliS Gallus was the fon of 
the celebrated orator Afinius Pollio; he was himfclf alfo an 
orator and a poet. He wrote a work in wliich he compared 
the eloquence of Cicero with that of his fail\ci-, -f.d 
the preference to the latter. This book had, after r'ae deafk 
of the author, the honour of being anfwereJ by an emperor. 
Claudius wrote, fays Suetonius (Vit. Claud, c. 14.) Cktro- 
itis Defspfonem ad-verfm Afnii Galli Libras, /atis truditam, a 

tolerably 
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Largiws Licinius, whofe book even bears the in¬ 
famous title of Ciceromaftix) that they have ven¬ 
tured to commit to writing a cenfure upon Mar- 

tolerably learned defence of Cicero againft the books of 
Afinius Callus: this is according to the general account of the 
commentators ; but it is rather more probable, that the an- 
fwer of Claudius was directed to the work here mentioned, 
intitule 1 Ciceromajiix. The other performance is mentioned 
by Pliny the Younger, as in part the occafion of u copy of 
verfes written by him on the fubjeft of Cicero, but accord¬ 
ing to our ideas, far from honourable either to himfclf or 
the perfort celebrated: he fiys, “ legebaritur mihi libri 
Aiinii Galli de Comparatione Patris et Ciceronis.” The 
books of Afinius Callus, in which he compares his father 
with Cicero, were read to me in my Laurentian villa, and 
his verfes begin— 

Cum libros GaPi legerem, quibus ille parent! 

Aufus de Cicerone darct p.ilinamque dccul'que. 

See his epiftles, b. vii. cp. 4. The death of this Callus wa» 
very miferablc:—Having excited the jealoufy of Tiberius, by 
paying too much court to Sejanus, he was, by a fccret order 
of the emperor, arrtiled at the very table of Tiberius hinifelf, 
kept alive in great mifery, and finally, fays Tacitus, ftarved 
to death, whether voluntarily or by compulfion is uacertain. 
The account of his arreft is well told by Brctier, in his 
fupplement to the filth book of the Annals of Tacitus, cap. 
17—20. on the autiioiity of Dion. The coadjutor of Afinius 
C.alius in the Ciceremajlix, Licinius Largus, is a man of 
much lefs fame; little is known concerning him, except 
,what is .here told. It is plealing to remark the high vcnc- 
fiiion in which Cicero was held at Rome by men of good 
tallc, from the epithet here given to the title of this attack. 
It was calk'd, fays Gc’.lius, infando titulo, Ciceromaftix ; that 
is, called by a na-me not fit to be pronounced. 


cus 
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faid at the fame time. There is alfo an axiom 
which the Greeks call difunitcd, we 

disjmStum ; it is of this kind: “ Pleafure iS 
eitiier evil or good, or it is neither good nor evil}” 
but all things which are thus feparated fhould 
be contrary to each other. Thefe oppofites the 
Greeks call and they are adverle to 

each other. Of things thus feparated, one fhould 
be true, the others falfe. But if it happens that 
of thefe things nothing is true, or all be true, or 
more than one be true, or if tliofe which are fe¬ 
parated do not oppofe, or they which oppofe are 
not properly contrary, then this is a falfe fepara- 
tion, and is called v/xpxSK^ivyfjiivoVf as in the 
following propofition things oppofed are not 
contrary: “ either you run, or walk, or ftand 
ftillj” for though thefe things are adverfe to 
each other, yet when oppofed they are not re¬ 
pugnant j for not to walk, nor run, nor ftand 
ftill, are not contrary to each other. Thofe things 
are called contraries which cannot at the fame 
time be true; but you may at one time be fo 
circumftanced as neither to walk, nor ftand ftill, 
nor run. But it will be enough to have given 
this little tafte of logic. I have only to add, and 
to urge by way of advice, that although the ftudy 
and attention to this fcience in its rudiments may 
prove dull, dil^fting, and ufelefs, yet as foon as 
VoL. you 
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you have made a little progrefs, its advantage 
will fo imprefs your mind, that an infatiable fond-r 
nefs for it will fucceed, to which, unlefs yoi} 
fix fome limits, there will be no fmall danger 
left, among the mazes and meanders of logic, 
you fliould grow old, as among the rocks of tbf 
^jrens. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

Signification of the term, which frequently occurs in 
the old hooks, I'ufque deque. 

SE deque ' fero, or fufque deque haheo, 
(for both thefe phrafes are ufod) is an ex- 
preffion to be found in the converfation of the 
learned in poetry, and frequently in the epiftles 
of the ancients. But you will more readily find 
pcrfons who ufe this phrafe, than thofe who un- 
derftand it. Thus, many of us, who have found 
a few abftrufe words, arc in a hurry rather to 
apply them, than to learn their true meaning. 
Sufque deque ferre means to be of an unmoved 
mind, and to pay little attention to any thing 
that happens; fometimcs it means to negledfc 
and defpife, and has nearly the fame power as 
ecStx<po^civ, to be indifferent. Thus Laberius in 
his Compitales: 


* Su/jue deque .]—^We have a common phrafe in Engliflr 
which exadlly explains thefe words; we fay the ups and 
downs of fortune or of life. It has now ceafed to be conli- 
dered as elegant and correft j but our older writers ufed it 
without fcruple. 


Vot. III. 


Qj 


Nunc 
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Nunc tu lentus es, nunc tu fujque deque ferSt 

Materfamilias tua in lefto adverfo * fedet* 

Servos fextantis verbis nefariis utitur. 

Marcus Varro, in his Sifenna, or Tradl on Hif- 
tory, ul'es, quod fi non horum omnium fmiilia 
cfTent principia ac poftprincipia ’ Jufque deque 
eflec. Lucilius in his third Satire too: 

Verum hie Indus Jufque omnia deque fuerunt, 
Sujqiie & deque fuerc, inquam, omnia ludus 
jocufque, 

Illud opus durum ut fetinum arcefiimus fincm. 
kiyiU-rem montes, iEtns omnes afperi Athones, 

* Leclo ndver/of^ —This has allufion to a peculiar cuftoni, 
which is fufiici.-iidy explained in Geftier’s I'hefaurus. The 
lecdiis aJverfus was the genial or nuptial couch, and was 
ereiled adven'uni janua;, in the atrium, oppofite to the ja cua 
or principal gate. Here tlic inillrefs of tiie family fate at 
work with her maids. See an elegant introduftion of this 
circumflance in Propeitius, from Cornelia, the wife of Lc- 
pidus, who is thus fuppofed to addrets her cliildren: 

Seu tamcn adverfum mutarit janua IciSum 
Sedcrlt et noftro cauta noverca toro, &c. 

• Pojipmidpia.l —This is a word of fomewhat uncommon 
occurrence; we find it he wever in Plautus: 

Atque edepol firme ut quifque rem accurat fuam. 

Sic ei procedunt poilprincipia denique. 

SeeTerentius Varro, v.iilt Scaliger’s notes. The word poji- 
principiu again occurs in the i Sth chapter of this book. 
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Chap. X. 

fVho tbofe are, called proktMrii and capiti cenfi. 
Meaning of the word afllduus in the twelve 
‘fablesy with its formation \ 

O NE day, when there was a ceflation of bu- 
fmefs in the forum at Rome, and a jovial 
fellival was celebrated, in an aflembiy where 

many 

■ Pro/efar/us.]-—Thus, in Phvtus, Jermo^o/efariuj is ufed 
as fynonymous with mean, vulgar, &c. 

See the Miles Gloriofus, aft. iii. i. v. 157. 

Quin tu iftanc oratiohem hinc veterem atque antlquam 
amoves, 

Nam froUtario fermone nunc quidem hofpes utere. 
'Which Thorniton thus renders: 

Away now with fuch antiquated Huff, 

The ordinary cant of common folks. 

The froktarii capite ctnjt were ranked together in the 
fixth clafs of Roman citizens, as they were divided by 
Servius Tullius. See Heineccius, p. 152.-—See alfo on 
this fubjeft Dionyfins Halicarnaffenlis, from whom it ap¬ 
pears that the proletarii were confidered as of no farther 
utility to the ftate than by fupplying it with children; 
and the tapiu cenfi, qui prater caput et nomen nihil ad- 
modum in cenfu profiterentttr. We find the words caput 
and capita uied in an infinite variety of figaifications. Thus 

0,3 wei 
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many of us happened to meet, the third book 
of Ennius’s Annals was read, in which are thefe 
lines— 

Proletarius publicitus fcutifque ferroquc 

Ornatur, ferro muros urbemque forumque 
“ Excubiis curant.” 

Immediately a debate began upon the meaning 
of the word ■proletarius. I then addrefling my- 
felf to a friend of mine in the company well 
verfed in law matters, requefled that he would 
explain the word to us. He anfwered, that he 
was a lawyer, and not a grammarian; “ therefore,” 
(aid I, " you ought the rather to explain it, being, 
as you fay, a lawyer} for Ennius took this word 
from your Twelve Tables, where, if I rightly 
remember, thefe words occur: * AlTiduo vindex 
afliduus efto. Proletario cui quivis volet vindex 
efto.’ Do not now fuppofe that we are reading 
one of Quintus Ennius’s Annals, but the Twelve 
Tables, and explain to us what is the meaning of 
eivis proletarius.” I (faid he) might be expedbed 
to interpret this if I had learned tlie laws of 
the Fauni and aboriginal pofleflbrs of the land ; 
but fince fuch words as proletarii, adfidui, and 

wc have hbtra capita. The legal phrafe, as applied to 
ilavcs was, tos caput non habere, that is, they were nonen¬ 
tities. Thefe terms alfo are both ufed by Arnobiu9, adver- 
ius gentesdefinite hominem proletarius cum fit clafTicis, et 
eapite cum cenfeatur, adferibere ordinibus primis. 

Jenates, 
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fenates, fell into difufe, and when fureties, under 
fureties, fines of twenty-pence, laws of retaliationj 
and trials for theft conducted cum lance & lido, 
have been abolifhed, and the whole ancient 
fcheme of the Twelve Tables, except that part of 
it rehtiiig to the fuits of the centumvirs, has, by 
the ^biitian law *, been done away, it is necef- 
fary for me to apply myfelf to the ftudy of fuch 
laws and words as are now in ufe.” It happened 
at this moment that we faw Julius Paulus palling 

• JEbutian /aw.]—We know nothing of this law, or of 
the perfon who introduced it. There is, indeed, the dif- 
puted fragment of a monument, on which Lucius iEbutius 
is called af tribune of the people, and commended for abo- 
lilhing thofe laws of the Twelve Tables which were ufelefs 
to the ftate, and injurious to individuals. The word affiduusi 
which occurs in this chapter, may be better explained by, 
one who could pay money, qui affes dare poflit.—Thus 
Plautus ufes it in the Amphitryon: 

Noflefque diefque affiduo fatls fuperque eft. 

Quod fa£lo aut dido adeft opus, quietus ne As. 

Thornton has not happily rendered this paffage.—^He fays. 

This is the hardlhip of a great man’s fervice. 
Wherefore his fervant leads a plaguy Ufe on’t; 

By day,lby night, there’s work enough, and more. 
That will not let him reft. 

Of affiduus, Feftus gives a different AgniAcation. 

Adfduus dicitur qui in ea re quam frequenter agit quaA 
confediffe videatur. But he alfo adds the interpretation given 
above. He mentions, moreover, a third meaning, qui liimp- 
tu proprio militabat. 
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by, the moft learned poet in my memory. We 
fainted him, and begged him to explain to us the 
meaning and derivation of that word : They/' 
faid he, “ who were of the lowefl: and pooreft 
rank among the Roman people, and were 
not eftimated to be worth more than fifteen 
hundred pieces of brafs, were called proleiarii ; 
they, however, who were rated at nothing, or 
a very trifling eftimate, were faid to be capite 
cenfi; and the loweft of all rates was three hun¬ 
dred and feventy - five pieces: but as goods 
and money appeared as a fort of hoftage and 
pledge to the republic, and was as it were a bond 
and fccurity for their patriotifm, fo none of the 
proktarUi or capite cenfi, were enrolled as foldiers, 
unlefs in fome extraordinary tumult, becaufe 
their domeftic ties were flight, or none at all. 
But the proletarii were fomewhat higher, both in 
rank and name, than the capite cenfi; for in 
the troublefome times of the republic they were 
levied indifcriminately, becaufe there was a fcar- 
city of recruits, and arms were provided for them 
at the public coft; and thefe forces were not 
called capite cenft, but by the more aulpicious name 
of proletarian, from their duty, and office (prolis 
edenda) of providing children; becaufe, though 
they could not aflift the ftate much in money, yet 
they could fupply it with abundance of children, 
Caius Marius, as fome fay, in the Cimbrian war, 
and in very pcrileus times, or rather, according 
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to Sallun", in the Jugurthine war, firft enrolled 
the capte cenji as foldiers, a thing unheard of be¬ 
fore. Adftims (a furety) ufed in the Twelve 
Tables for a rich man, and one ready to contri¬ 
bute money when the exigencies of the ftate de¬ 
manded it, or from his readinefs to perform any 
duty incident to his ftation. Salluft’s words, in his 
hiftory of the Jugurthine war, concerning Caius 
Marius, and the capite cmfiy are thefc : ‘ he then 
began to enlift foldiers, not after the manner of 
his anceftors, nor with any regard to their ranks ; 
but all who were willing, and chiefly the capite 
cenfi* Some thought this was done through the 
fcarcity of proper men, and others to anfwer the 
conful’s ambitious views j becaufe he was highly 
honoured and applauded by that clafs of people, 
and becaufe to one in fearch of power the moll 
indigent perfon is the mofl: convenient.” 


C HAP* 
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Chap. XI. 

Storyi from Herodotus, of the deJlruSlion of the Plylli, 
who lived in the deferts of Africa 

T he race of the Marfi in Italy is faid to 
have fprung from Marfus, the fon of Circe. 
To the men of this race, whofe families were 
not yet ftained by the mixture of any foreign al¬ 
liance, it was given, by a certain hereditary power, 
to become fubduers of noxious ferpents, and to 
perform wonderful cures by incantations and 
herbs. This fame power we fee certain pcrfons 
called Pfylti polfefs; for an account of whofe 
narne and origin, having fearched old books, I 

* I have endeavoured to illuftrate the paffage and cir- 
cumilance which is here quoted concerning die FJylli, in my 
tranflation of Herodotus, vol. ii. page 332, to this place J 
beg leave to refer the reader; I add, however, two paflages 
which I omitted in that work. See Virgil, Ma- vii. 758, 
where the Marfi are thus mentioned— 

Neque enim juvare in vulnera cantus, 

Somniferi et Marfis quaefitse montibus herbae. 

See alfo Silius Italicus, 1 . viii. 496. 

At Marfica pubes 

Et bellare manu et chelydris cantare foporem, 
Vipereumque herbis hebetate et carmine dentem.' 

at 
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at laft found in the fourth book of Herodotus 
this ftory of the PJylli j that they inhabited that 
part of Africa which borders upon the Nala- 
mones; that at a certain time the fouth wind 
blew upon their territories with great violence 
and for a long time j by this wind their waters 
were dried up, and the PjylH, deprived of their 
fupply, grievoufly refented the injurious treat¬ 
ment, and it was decreed that they Ibould pro¬ 
ceed to attack the wind widi arms, and to de¬ 
mand reparation, as from an enemy, by the forms 
of war. The wind, when, they marched out, 
met them with a vehement blaft, and over¬ 
whelmed their whole force, and all their arms, 
beneath heaps and mountains of find. By this 
incident the PJylli perilhed to a man, and the 
Nafamones took poflelTion of their country. 


Chap. 
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Chap. Xlt 

thoje words which Cloatius Verrius, properly or 
otherwifSi has derived from the Greek. 

C LOATIUS VERRtUS *, m his books ort 
words taken from the Greek, has rhade fome 
obfervations which are curious and ingenious# 
and others foolifti and trifling. He fays, the word 
errare (to wander) is from and produces 
from Homer, ipp* tx 6»a‘trei>, ^UofTuui 

He likewife derives hallucinari' (to blunder) 
from dxvtiv, whence he fays comes the word 
elticum, the letter a being changed into e, defcrip- 
tive of that fluggilhnefs and ftupidity of mind 
which is ufual with blundering people. F(fci~ 
mm (a charm) he derives from Sxa-Kxm, and 
fajcinare (to fafcinate) from Sxcrxxmciy. All this 
is ingenious and well enough. But in his fourth 

» Cloatius Ferrius.]—By fome this grammarian is called 
Cloatius Verus, 

Hallucinari.'\ —See, concerning this word, Salmafius ad 
Solinum, p. 1279.—This critic derives hallucinari from the 
Greek word Pfellos de antiquis Medicinae Vo^abulis, 

—aXvuri in #c«r inXvasui; airofia. Erotianus in LexiCO—a^vxa 
awofiti fxcra inde educinari Ladnum, ita enim hoc 

vcrbum fcribunt omnes libri veteres, &c. 

X 


book 
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book he fays, feenerator (an ufurer) is quafi 
vtparwf , from ctti to j^uTTOTtpav, becaufe 

this kind of men pretend to be compaflionate 
and accommodating to poor people who want 
money.” This remark, he fays, was made by 
Hypficrates’ a grammarian, who has written 
fome noble treatifes upon words taken from the 
Greek. But if Cloatius himfelf, or any other 
blockhead, made this remark, nothing can be 
more ftupid, for fmerator, as Marcus Varro has 
explained it in his book on the Latin language, 
pomes from fesnus (intereft), fcenu$ from feetus 
(the womb) as if from a certain womb of money, 
which produces and increafes} and theiefore he 
fays that Marcus Cato, and others of that age, 
ufed to pronounce fmerator without an 4, like 
fxtus and fceemditas. 

* ^ypficrates.'\—^\a% perfbn is not to be confoanded 
with an Mdorian of the fame name, who is quoted by 
Lucian. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XIII. 

Meaning ^municipes, Cy'municipium, and where¬ 
in it differs from colonia. Power and formation 
of this word. What the emperor Adrian Jaid in 
thefenate concerning the mmicipes *. 

T H E words mmicipes and municipia are very 
eafily and very commonly applied, and 
you never meet with a man who ufes them, but 
he fuppofes that he clearly knows their meaning. 

But, 

* Gi-bon on the fubjed of this chapter has the following 
paiTat c : “ The municipal cities infenfibly equalled the 
rank and fplendor of the colonies, and in tlic reign pf Ha¬ 
drian it was difputed which was the preferable condition, 
of thofe focicties which had ilTued from, or thufe which had 
been received into, the bofom of Rome.” 

The hiftorian then, referring to this chapter of Gellius, 
adds in a note : 

« The emperor Hadrian expreffed his furprize that the 
cities of Utica, Gades, and Italica, which already enjoyed 
the rights of municipia, (hould folicit the title of colonies ; 
their example however became fafliionable, and the empire 
was filled with honorary colonies.” 

The whole fubjeft of thefe municipia, colonia, &s. is dif- 
culTed at length by Heineccius; from him we learn, that 
at firft the were confined within the limits of Italy, 

afterwards 
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But, in truth, one thing is meant and another ex- 
preffed; for who is there that, coming from 
any Roman colony, does not call himfelf a muni- 
cepSy and his countrymen municipes, which is very 
far from reafon and the truth. So we are in the 
fame manner ignorant of what and how great a 
difference there is between municipia and colonia ; 
and we are apt to fuppofe, that colonies are moae 
privileged than municipal towns. Upon the 
errors of this confufed notion the divine Ha¬ 
drian has defcanted very judicioufly in his oration 
concerning the Italicenfes, among whom he was 
born. Speaking before the fenate, he faid, he 
wondered why the Italicenfes, and many other 
municipal bodies, fuch as the Uticenfians, while 
they might live according to their own cuftoms, 
and be governed by their own laws, Ihould be 
anxious to be converted into colonial bodies; 
whereas, he relates, that the inhabitants of Prae- 
nefte requefted with the greateft earneftnefs of 
the emperor Tiberius, that from a colony they 

afterwards, as the Romans extended their empire and their 
cpnquefts, many of the diftant provinces were made 
tipia ; but of thefe municipia there were three gradations of 
rank._ SeeFeftus at the word 

The firft Roman colonies were propagated in this manner: 
Into the firft cities which Romulus conquered he fent colo¬ 
nies from Rome, who were confidered as a kind of gar- 
rifon, or fecurity, for the places to which they were fent. 

See Adams alfo in his chapter on the Rights of Roman 
pitizens. 

might 
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might be changed to the ftate of a municipality* 
Tiberius granted their requcft from gratitude* 
becaufe upon their territories, and near their town* 
he had recovered from a dangerous ficknefs. 
The mmidpes, therefore, are perfons who from 
the municipal towns are, in right of their muni¬ 
cipality, Roman citizens, governed by their own 
IrfWs, and partakers only of honorary privileges 
with the Roman people, and appear to be fo 
called a munere capejjendo (from taking offices*); 
they are bound by no compulfion or law of the 
Romans, except that they had placed themfelves 
under their power. The Cterites*, we learn, 

were 

• Frem taking As foon as any of thefe municipet 

chofe to fix their refidence at Rome, they were called ci^jes 
ingenui. Thus it might happen that the fame individual, at 
tht fame time, enjoyed the higheft offices of Rome, and dig¬ 
nities of the place which gave him birth; and Milo, when 
candidate for the confullhip at Rome, was diftator of Lanu- 
viura, his native city. The municipal town where a perfon 
was born was called patria germana, and Rome,patria com¬ 
munis. 

* Carites .']—^Wbat Strabo lays of this people is worthy 
of confideration here.—See his fifth book. Speaking of 
the people of Italy, he fays thus of the Caeiites. 

The deeds of the Cserites may here be mentioned. They 
overcame the Gauls who had taken Rome, and took forcibly 
from them the plunder which the Romans had voluntarily 
ceded to them. They preferved alfo the Roman fugitives, 
the facred fire, and the Veftal virgins. And the Romans 
indeed, on their account, who at that time but badly go¬ 
verned the city, do not feem to have been fufficiendy mind- 
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were the firft who were made a municipal body 
without the power of voting; they were per¬ 
mitted the honour of b' ing called Roman citi¬ 
zens, but were exonerated from offices and taxes, 
on account of their having recovered and pro- 
teded fomc facred things in the Gallic war; 
hence tfiofe are called tabula carites, upon 
which the ccnfbrs ordered the names of thofe to 
be infcribed whom they deprived of their vote. 
But colonies ftand in another relationfhip: they 
have no footing in the ftate froib any extrinfic 
right, nor do they claim, it by their origin, but 
they are as it were offsprings of the ftate, and 
arc of neceffity fubjedt to the laws and inftitutes 
of the Romans; which condition, though it be 
more expofed and lefs free, is yet deemed more 
defirable and refpeftable, on account of the am¬ 
plitude and majefty of the Roman people, of 
which thefe colonies feem to be little copies and 
refemblances, and becaufe the privileges of mu¬ 
nicipalities become obfeure and obliterated from 
their ignorance of their proper claims. 

ful of the kindnefs they had experienced; for they gave 
the’ii the riglits of the cit^, but did not enrol their name* 
among tlie citizens. 


VoL. III. 


R 


C B A P. 
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Chap. XlV. 

Marcus Cato thought that properare differed front 
feftinare. lioxo abfurdly Verrius Flaccus, has 
explained the crigin and meaning of feftinat 

T H E wprds feftinare and properare appear 
to mean the hime thing, and to be fpoken 
upon the fame occafions j but Marcus Cato 
thinks they differ, and has thus feparated them in 
an oration upon his own virtues:—“ It is one 
t\\\nQ properare, another feftinare. lie who ac- 
complillies a tiling t\\oxoy\^a\Y,propc: at (haftens)j 
he who begins many things without perfeding 
them, feftinat (hurries.)” Verrius Flaccus, will¬ 
ing to explain the reafon of this difference, fays, 
that feftinat comes fi’oin fando, becaufe indolent 
people, who can complete nothing, are more 

* Nonius Marcellas makes a f'milar remark about feftino 
and prepero. If the reader can appropriate dillindl mean¬ 
ings to the two words, as thus ufed by Virgil, he will not, t 
believe, find it an eal'y matter to exprefs or define ia 
words, 

Et tnediis properas aquilonibiis ire per altam. 

And 

Feflinatc, viri, nam qu® tain ftra moratur 
Segnitics. 

9 


prone 
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prone to words than aftions. But this appears 
too forced and abfurd. Nor can the firft letter 
of a word be of fuch confequence, that on that 
account alone fudi different words as feftinare 
and fan Ihould appear the fame. It appears 
more probable that feftinare is as it were 
fejftim ejfe (to be weary) for he who is wearied 
with haftening many things at once ceafes to 
haften, and becomes wearied; non prefer at Je^ 
feftinat^ 


R a 


Chap, 
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Chap. XV. 

Wonderful account of partridges hy Tbeophrajius^ 
and of hares h "Theopompus 

T heophrastus, a very celebrated phir 
lolopher, fays, that in Paphlagonia, all par¬ 
tridges have two hearts. Theopompus affirms, 
that in Bifaltia hares have two livers. 

• What Theophrallus and Theopompus relate of par¬ 
tridges and hares is confirmed by ^lian in his Various Hif- 
tory, but will probably meet with die ridicule it dcfeives 
from our modern proficients iri natural hillory. 

See alfo, on this fubjefl, Athenasus, book ix. chap. lo. by 
whom feme circumftanc-s are related concerning the fea¬ 
thered tribe far more extraordinai y. Pliny alfo, book xi. 
c. 37. relates, that in Paphlagonia partridges have two 
hearts. 


Chap. 
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;Chap. XVI. 

"whcfe birth was difficult and unnatural were 
called agrippas. Cy the two goddejjes Proja and 
Poftverta 

T hey at whofe birth the feet appeared 
before the head, which is the moft diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous mode of parturition, are 
called agrippa^ from agritudo (difficulty) and 

pes 

* The ancients imagined that thofe labours, in which the 
children prefented their feet, were neceflarily difficult and 
dangerous. This they thought was occafioned by the arms 
of the children being railed, and lying on each fide of the 
head, and thence increafmg the bulk, and confcquently 
the difficulty of paffing through the pelvis ; but it is now 
known that the difficulty and danger fometimes attendant 
on thefe births only occur when the pelvis is of diminilhed 
capacity or diftorted (hape, or when the foetus is unufually 
large. When the pelvis and feetus are of the ufual dimen- 
fions, fuch births are ordinarily as fafe, and nearly as expe¬ 
ditions, as when the child prefents itfelf iii its natural poii- 
tion. The opinion that the arms in thefe cafes contributed 
to the difficulty is totally unfounded, as they are always 
brought down with the greateft eafe as foon as the Ihoulders 
have emerged, and confequently before the head is com¬ 
pletely engaged in the pelvis. 

The goddefs Profa or Proifa was fuppofed toprefide over 
Mtural births, Poftverta over thofe which were the contrary. 
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fes (a foot) 5 but Varro fays, that children are 
placed in the womb with their legs upwards, not 
like the natural pofition of a man, but a tree, for 
he calls the branches of a tree, feet and legs, the 
ftock and trunk the head. " When therefore," 
fays he, " contrary to nature, they are turned 
upon their feet, and retained in the womb, with 
their arms extended, women are delivered with 
great difficulty.” For the purpofe of deprecating 
this calamity, altars were eredted at Rome, near 
the two temples of Carmenta*, one of which 
was called Poftverta, the other Profa, from the 
different power and names of the different births, 
natural and the contrary. 

See Salmafius ad Sblintim, where alfo the carious reader irtay 
be entertained with a learned and fubtle dilierlation on the 
etymology of the word agrippa, 

* Carmenfa.]—This perfonage was fuppofed to be the 
mother of Evander, and to have had the gift of prophecy. 
After her deceafe flie was deified, and facred rites offered 
to her, which were called Carmentalia. See the eighth 
iEneid, v. 335. 

His pofuere locis matrifque egere tremenda 
Carihentis nymphse mOnita, et deus audlOr Apollo; 

Vix ea difta dehinc prOgreffus monUrat et aram 
Et Carmentalem Romano nomine portam, 

Quam memorant nymphae prifeum Carmentis honorem 
Vatis fatidicx cecinit quae prima futuros 
.•Eneadas magnos et nobile Pallanteam. 


Chap, 
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cus Cicero, as an author who ijjoke 'Without ac¬ 
curacy, propriety, or elegance. There are many 
cenfures of theirs not worthy to be fpoken of, or 
of the leaft attention j but as the following is a 
paflage wherein they appear to confiider them- 
felves as moft acute critics, let us examine their 
remark. Marcus Cicero, in his defence of Cas- 
lius, fays, “ as for what has been faid to the pre¬ 
judice of him as a modefl: man, and has been 
utged by all his accufers, not in the form of an 
accufation, but with reproaches and calumnies* 
Marcus Cselius will not take that fo much to 
heart as to repent (ut fcrnitcat) that he was not 
born deformed.” They do not think that pcs- 
nittat here is properly ufed, and even go fo far 
as almoft to affirm that it is abfurd. For, fay 
they, we apply the 'moxd.pmitere, when fpeaking 
of things which we ourfclves have done, or which 
were done with our confent and will, if thofe 
things afterwards begin to difpleafo us, and we 
change our fcntiments concerning them i but no 
man can with propriety fay, he repents that he 
was born, or that he is mortal, or that he feels 
pain from any attack or wound in his body, fince 
in matters of this fort there is no defign or will 
of our own, but they happen to our bodies un* 
fought for, and by the force and neceflity of 
nature: thus, they fay, it was not a matter of 
choke to C^lius with what form he was born, of 
which he faid he did not repent; as if there werO 
VoL. III. S aw 
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any caufe for repentance in it. This, they lay, is 
the meaning of the word, and feenitet is not pro¬ 
perly ufed but in matters where the will is con¬ 
cerned. Plowever, our anceftors ufed this word 
with a different fignificiation, as if derived from 
f^ne and pniiria ; but this, not being to our pre- 
fent piirpole, lhall be fpoken of in another place 
but as for the ufage of it in this fenfe, which is 
tlie common one, Cicero’s application of it is not; 
only not imprf-per, but is in the higheft degree 
witty and elegant 5 for as the opponents and calum-r 
niators of Marcus Cfclius, v/ho was a very hand- 
fomc man, made even his perfon and his beauty 
the caufe of iniinuations againft his modefty, 
Cicero, alluding to fj abfurd an imputation, as 
that of criminating a man on account of the 
form which nature had given him, has deliberate¬ 
ly applied the word with the fame error as that 
which he was ridiculing ; “ and (fays he) Marcus 
Ca:lius does not repent that he was not born 
deformed,” in order that by this very phrafe he 
might reproach tiie accufers, and expofe them to 
ridicule for their foolifti charge againft the perfon 
of Caslius, as if it were a matter of choice* to 
iiim with what fort of a perfon he was born. 

* Matter of choice J-.-This anfwer of Gellius is acute, byt 
at the lame time ajipears to be found. The eneipics of 
Caelius qbjefled his beauty to him, as if it had been a crime 
of which he was guilty ; but it was a fault, fays Cigero, ®f 
which he ccuUl net be bropgh; to repent. 
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As a concluding remark to this chapter, it may be added, 
that it is not improbable that Gellius had fome particular 
B^uthors in view, both thofe whom he reprehends as atheifti- 
cal writers, as well as the cavillers againft Cicero. Of the 
former, among the Greeks, were Prodius, Protagoras, Src. 
and the whole tribe of Epicureans, who denied the divine 
providence ; of the latter, many are enumerated in the Bib¬ 
liotheca Latina of Fabricius, particularly Didymus and 
pia Cailius. 


Chap. II. 

Curjory remarks on the firji hook of the Annals of 
^intus Claudius. 

W HEN I have taken up any old book, I have 
always endeavoured, in order to improve 
my memory, to retain and recur to any paffages it 
contained, which might be worthy of commen¬ 
dation or of cenlure, and this proved a vjsry ufe- 
ful exercife in fupplying me from time to time^ 
as occalion required, with the recolleftion of ele¬ 
gant fenteqees; as for inftance, in the firft book 
©f Claudius’s* Annals, which I had read two 

days 

* ^ Claudius .']—This is the Q^. Claudius Quadrigarli;s 
pften mentioned before. It is a curious inftance pf one iij- 

$ 2 verevat? 
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days before, I marked, as far as I remember, tfic 
following paffage : “ Many (fays he) fling away' 
their arms, and hide themklvts (inlateh-ant/^e) 
unarmed.” Here inlatehrant feems a poetic, but 
not an abfurd or a harfh word. ** While thefc 
things are done (fays he) the Latins with great ear- 
neftnefs (Jubnixo animo)\' as if he had faid Jullime 
et Jupra nixot a word which denotes no accidental 
force, but a refolution and confidence of mind, 
fince we are as it were lifted up and exalted by 
things we ftrive with. He bids them (he adds) 
each return to his own houfe, and enjoy (fruifei) 
his poflTeflTions. This was a word not often ufed 
in the time of Cicero, and fince then very feldom 
indeed j. and fome ignorant people have doubted 
whether it be Latin or not j but it is not only 
Latin, but more elegant and ornamental than 


veterate error perfilled in throughout the copies of a work, 
thatNonins Marcellus cites almoft all the paflages of uncom¬ 
mon words, aod that m every infianee Caflius is there read 
for Claudius. In the common editions of Nonius, fruifei is 
alfo read {orfrunifei. Vollius, in his Etymol. thus derives 
this word; a frmr eft fruifeor et frunifeor, nempe ut jeettr et 
jedmr, iter ct itinrr, dixcre,lic fruor el fruinor : ac uta frmr 
efl’et J> utjl:, lie a frumor,fruinifeor, et ttenet avywicnt frunifeor. 
Jnfrunitin has been ufed by Seneca and others in the fenfe 
of ftupid, rode, wldch has puzzled the learned to make the 
fenfe accord to the derivation. The able critic above- 
mentioned, after trying various methods without much fuc- 
cefs, is conftrained to introduce frunio as derived from 
ffitiu, which confequently leaves infrumtiu very ready to. 
accept the fenfe of 
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fneor, and as fatifcor comes from fateor, lb fruifcor 
from fruor. Quintus Metellus Numidicus, who 
appears to have been thoroughly converfant with 
the purity of the Latin language, writes thus to 
the Domitii when he was in banilhmeni: “ They 
are cut off from all equity and honour j I want 
neither fire nor water, while I enjoy (frunifcor) 
the higheft reputation.” Naevius, in his play 
called Parcus, ufes the word thus: 

The covetous enjoy not their pofleflions, 

While he who fpares not, what he has enjoys. 

“ The Romans,” fays he, ** abound in (copi- 
antur) arms, provifions, and great Ipoil.” The 
word (opiantur i,s a military term, nor will you 
often find it made ufe of by law writers, and 
it is adopted by the fame figure as Ugnantur, 
pabidantttr^ and aquantur. He obferves, that/e/e 
otcajo is a phrafe of confiderable beauty to an ear 
of good and correft talle j but in the Twelve 
Tables, the word is thus ufed: " before noon 
hear the caufe*, the litigants bei.ig prelent; noon 
being paft, i( only one be prefent, give judgment 
in his favour; if both be prefent, ‘/o/ occajus* 
at the letting ol the fun, let the proceedings of 
the court ceafe.” “We (fays he) ufe the phrafe, 
* in meditm relitiquemus the common people 

* Hear the caufeJ] —The original Is ante meridiem eaufam 
confeito. Heineccius, in his chapter dc Oflicio Judicis,reads 
eaufam conjicito, which Turnebus alfo approver. 
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fay, * in mediot thinking the other inaccurate J 
nay, they confider it as a folecifm to fay, * in me¬ 
dium ponere' and yet, if one examine this phrafe 
attentively, it miift appear more proper and ex- 
prcifive j and in Greek, this phrafe, S’tivai /!*£(ro», 
is not improper. “ As foon as it was told (fays 
he) that a battle had been fought in Gallos 
(againft the Gauls) the ftate was alarmed.” Now 
the expreflion, in Gallos, is more neat and elegant 
than contra Gallos, or cum Gallis^ which are 
awkward and obfolete phrafes. 

At the fame time (he continues) he was dlftin- 
guifhed by his perfon, his conduft, his eloquence, 
his dignity, his vehemence, his fidelity, fo that 
he might furely be fuppofed to poflefs ( magnum 
•oiaticum) a great flock of accompiiihments.” 
This phrafe is ufed in a new fenfe for great 
talents and attainments, and feems to be in imi¬ 
tation of the Greeks, who transfer the word 
’((poixw, fignifying preparation for a journey, to 
preparation ’ of any other kind •, and often t<po$K)v 
has the fenle of our injlitue, injlrue, (appoint, 
begin.) “ Marcus Manlius (lays he) whom I 
before mentioned, faved the capitol, and whofe 
afliflance, together with that Of Furius the difta*- 
tor, the republic of Rome found particularly 
(comprime) powerful and irrefiflibie againft the 

* Preparation .']—Thus alfo in Greek, the term ret meii it 
ufed indefinitely for any kind of preparation; and in Poly- 
jenas, T« ffxivn teturn is ufed for the drefs of a failor. 


1 


Gauls} 
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t?auls; he was fecond to no perfon in birth, in 
ftrength, or in courage.” Jdprhn': is a word 
frequently ufed, cum prime but fddom; it fcems 
derived from cum primisy when ufed for in prirnis. 
“ He has no cccalion (fa/s he) for riches ( divi- 
tiis )." We fay divitias nor is tliiit an impropriety, 
for that was the regular form with many of the 
ancients j and there can be no reafon given why 
divitiis and divitias are not equally right, unlefs 
people obferve the new inftitutes of the gram- 
mariaris as confecrated ground. “ Herein, (fays 
he) lies the injuftice of die Gods; rlie word 
men prof[:)cr rnoft'''; and tliey do not allow the 
bell to tarry (diurnare) long with Us.” Diurnare 
is here ufed rather uncommonly, for diu vivercy 
but by the fame figure as wc life perennarc. “ He 
converfed (fays he) conjennonabaiur with them.” 
Sermonari appears vulgar, but is right; Jcrmocinari 
is ulual, but corrupt. He faid he would not do 
even that, ( ne id quoque ) which he then adviled. 
Ne id quoque is ufed for ne id quidem, an unufual 
s.pr ’Ton, but very frequent in ancient authors. 

■ ' ‘h- '1 (fa)s he) is the fanftity* (JanStitudo) of 

the 

* Profper moft.'\ —D'r. Beattie has exprefled this idea with 
.great beauty, in an elegy on the death of a lady :-r- 

Oh death ! why arm with cruelty tliy power. 

And fpare the weed, yet crop the lovely flower. 


SanBity of the rew//#.]—Speaking of Zeuxis, Cicero has 
S 4 this 
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the temple, that no one has prefumed to violate 
it.” With no lefs propriety fan£titas and fanSti- 
tnoma are ufed in Latin, hxAjmSlitudo has fome- 
what more dignity. As Cato thought it was 
more forcible to ufe the word duritudinem than 
duriciem, when Ipeaking againtt Lucius Vetu- 
rius: " Who had known (fays he) the audacity 
and the hardened mind (duritudinem) of this 
man, when fuch a pledge ( arrabo) was depofited 
by the Romans in the hands of the Samnites.” 
He called the 600 hoftages arrabo^ and chofe 
that word in preference to pignus, becaufe the 
power and force of this word is here greater as 
well as more pointed; but arrhabo has now fallen 
into difufe, and arrba^ appears more proper, 
and was frequently ufed by the ancients. He 
ufes this expreflion—“ Oftentimes did they pafs 
miferable lives in perpetual labours {in laboribus) j 
and (he fays) this opportunity was loft in their 
idlenefs, (in otiis).” In each of thefe examples, 
elegance is attained by the ufe of the plural num- 

thi6 expre/Iion concerning a temple of Juno, which the 
painter had adorned with the prodiiftions of his art. 

Is et exteres comphires tabiilas pinxit, quarum nonnulla 
part ufque ad noftram inemoriara, propter fani reli^tonen, re- 
jnanfit. 

® j^rrAa.]—-The arrha was the earncll penny given in 
hargains. Barthius iays it is a Hebrew word : Arrabo vero 
vox pure Hebraica eft.—Venantius Fortunatus, a mod'ern 
l.atin poet, calls the death of Chrift arrham falutis, the ear¬ 
ned penny offalvation. 

5 


ber. 
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ber. Cominius (fays he) came down by the 
fame paflage as he had afcended, and thus de¬ 
ceived the Gauls ("verba Gallis dedit)'* He fays, 
Cominius “ verba dedit GaUis” though he had 
not Ipoken to any one, nor had the Gauls, who 
beficged the capitol, even feen him afcending or 
defcending; but verba dedit, means nothing more 
than you would exprefs by latuit atque obrepfit. 

The valHes(fays he) andfhrubberies (arboreta) 
were great.” Arboreta is a vulgar word, arbufta 
more dignified. " They thought (fays he) that 
the perlbns in the citadel and thofe without held 
communication and counftl together.” Commu- 
tationes is here ufed not very commonly, but not 
improperly or inelegantly, for collationes, confe¬ 
rences, communications. 

I noted down at my leifure thefe few things 
from that book, as my memoiy, after reading it, 
fupplied. 


Chap, 
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Chap. IIL 

'tjhjervatlon from Varro's twenty-fifth book on 
inan Affairs, where he interprets a "cerje from 
Homer contrary to the received opinion. 

I N one of thofe converfations where wc have 
often difeufled the inventions of human fa- 
^acity for common ufe, a young man of fomc 
learning obferved, that in Greece, the ufe of the 
word fparti was for a long time unknown, and 
Was introduced there, many years after the fall of 
Troy, from Spain. One or two ill bred and 
ignorant men, fuch as the Greeks call ayo^moi 
(coarfe), v/ho were prefent, ridiculed this obfer- 
Vation by laughing, and faid, that he muft have 
pertifed a copy of Homer in which this line was 
Wanting— 

** Kai Jfl * trtTDTrf vtuv Hxi XtXxjvrxt,** 

He in his turn angrily replied, " it was not my 
copy that wanted this line, but it was you who 
wanted an inftruftor, if you fuppofe that tnrx^ra. 
there fignifies what we call fpartum,'’ (a rope ). 
At this they laughed ftill louder, nor would have 
teafed, unlefs Marcus Varro’s twenty-fifth book 

bad 
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Kad been produced by him, in which Varro 
makes this remark upon that line in Homer. 
“ I think that o-Trapra, in Homer, means no other- 
wife fpartum, (a rope) than the word 
which fignifies a kind of broom *, faid to grow 
about Thebes. The Liburnians had then np 

' XTrafTyc-]—When Cadmus fowetl the dragon’s teeth, 
ftnd armed men arofe from the foil, thefe were called aira^oi, 
or fo'wcci, from having been thus produced. J confefs 1 am 
by no means fatlsficd svhether ernafroi in this place alludes to 
them or not; if it does, what follows is pertinent. Five of 
thefe fiirvived the mutual flaughter by which the greater part 
was dcftroy.'d. Ovid fays, 

Quinque fupcrllitibus, quorum fuit unus EJjwh. 

Fi ve remained, of whom Echlon was one. The other four 
arc named by Apollodorus, Bibl. iii. t. and by the Sclioliaft, 
on the Phccniirm of Euripides, v. 949. they were Vdans, 
'Chthonius, Hyperenor, and Pdor Or Pclorus. The ScholiaK 
cites aEichylus as authority for thefe names. They arc all 
figiiihcant; XJdirus and Chthonins both mean earth-born; 
Echion firnifies a ferpent; Hyperenor denotes great ftrength 
and courage ; and Pelorus great bulk. Echion, continues 
the Scholiaft, married Agave, daughter of Cadmus, by 
whom he had Pentheus. It was the boaft of the nobleft fa¬ 
milies ofThebes that they were defeended from thefe Sparti, 
or Gegenet, ai they were alfo called. It was a common opi¬ 
nion, that the defeendants of this race bore a natural mark, 
in the form of a lance, upon the body; to this Ariftotle 
alludes ; Aoyxyip hv popairi rtjysniit; " the fpear borne by 
the Gegenes,” where he is fpeaking of natural marks* 
^oet. xvi. 

* Broom-I —Of which broom a kind of cable appears to 
fvkve been made. On the fubjeft c f this letter confult Sal- 
^)E^iu« ad Solinum, -*64. edit. Paris, 1629. 

knowledge 
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knowledge of ropes, for they chiefly fecured 
their fhips with thongs, while the Greeks ufed 
hemp, coarfe flax, and other plants, which they 
called <rira,prct” Since Inch is Varro’s opinion, 
I doubt whether the latter fyllable in that word 
ought to be acutely accented, unlcfs that words 
of this kind, when applied in their proper indead 
of their ufual fignification, are didinguifiied by a 
difference of accent. 


Chap. IV. 

tVhat Menander faid to the poet Philemon, by whom 
be was often mdejervedly overcome in poetical 
eontefts. Euripides alfo was often vanquijhed in 
tragedy by very mean writers. 

T Hrough intereft, and the power of party, 
Menander was frequently overcome in the 
dramatic eontefts by Philemon a writer by no 

means 

’ Philimon.l —Qnintilian alludes to the fanic circuinllatice 
xefpefling the preference given to Phileinon. After praifing 
Menander very highly, he add.--, “ habent taincn alii quo- 
que comici, ficutn veniakgantur, quxdam qux poflis deci- 
perc, ct prxcipuc Philemon, qui, ut pravis fui temporis ju- 
diciis, Mcnandro fepc prelaius ell, ita confenfu omnium 

meruit 
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jmeans his equal. Menander meeting him once 
by chance, faid to him, Tell me, I requeft,an<i 
cxcufc me for alking, Philemon, do you not Wufti 
when you carry away the prize from me ?” Varro 
feys that Euripides, though he wrote feventy- 
five tragedies, was viftorious only in five con- 
tefts, while fome very ftupid poets were decreed 
conquerors. Some fay that Menander left one 
hundred and eight, fome one hundred and nine 
comedies. I have met in a book written by 
Apollodorus, an eminent author, thefe lines upoiv 
Menander. The book is intituled Chronica : 

From Diopeithes of Ccphifium 

lie fprung, and fifty years and two he lived* 

And wrote an hundred comedies and five. 

meruit credi fecundus.” “ The other comic writers, how¬ 
ever, if read with indulgence, have fome paffages worthy 
of feleflion, and particularly Philemon, who, as he was fre¬ 
quently, by the falfe judges of his own time, preferred t(k 
Menander, is by genera! confent allowed the next in merit 
to him.” inft. X. I. 

So difficult is it to preferve impartiality in human deci- 
fion.s of any kind, that we here find imereft and corruption 
interfering even with the contefts for poetical honours: 
thus, we are told, that Pindar was adjudged inferior to Co- 
rinna. Contefts of this kind were of great antiquity in 
Greece. Plutarch, in the fifth book of his Sympofiacs, fays, 
that prizes for eloquence were given by Achilles at the 
funeral of Patroclus, and by Acaftus at that of his father 
Pciias. In the decifions upon comedies at Athens there 
were originally five judges, whence Suidas cites this pro¬ 
verb, ic fc. xi/Iai, “ it depends upon the five 

jjttd jes.” The fame number of judges prefided a^fo in Sicily 
«n fuch occafions. 
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The fame Apollodorus informs us in the lame 
feook, that of thefe one hundred and five plays, 
6Rly five were rewarded with the prize. 




Chap. V. 

ft is by no means true what Jotne Juperficial ftudents 
of rhetoric have JuppoJedy that Cicero^ in his book 
on Friendjhipy ujed a vicious argument, the am¬ 
biguous for the acknowledged. Fhe whole of this 
invejiigated and explained. 

C icero, in his dialogue intituled Laslius, 
or de Amiciiia, wifhes to inculcate, that 
friendfhip n ;o be cultivated not from motives of 
intereft, and the expeftation of advantage, but to 
be ardently purfued, and elleemed for a quality 
inherent in itfelf, which is replete with virtue 
and honour, although no affiftance or advantage 
Ihould be reaped from it. He has exprefled this 
fentiment in thefe './ords, which he puts into the 
inouth of Caius Laslius, a wife man, and the par¬ 
ticular friend of Scipio Africanus : “ What ad¬ 
vantage can Africanus exped to derive from me, 
i from him j but I am attached to him fron^ 

my 
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iny admiration of his virtue, while he has eon-*- 
ceived a regard for me, perhaps, from fome fa¬ 
vourable opinion of my manners, and habit has 
Increafed our attachment; but although many 
and great advantages have proceeded from this, 
yet our affeftion did not flow from fuch expefta- 
tions; for as we defire to confer benefits without 
hope of a return (for we do not fell benefits ufu- 
rioufly, but confer them from a natural propen- 
fity to liberality) fo we are of opinion that 
friendfliip is a valuable attainment, not from the 
expeftation of any profit, but from the benevo¬ 
lence produced by itfelf.” 

This palTage happened to be read in a com¬ 
pany of learned men, when a fophiftical rheto¬ 
rician of fome note, who was {killed in each lan¬ 
guage, and well verfed in thofe little turns and 
witticifms which the logicians called rt^KiKoi’, 
(artificial) praftice, and having withal talents 
for difputation, faid, he thought that Cicero had 
pfed an argument which had neither proof nor 
illuftration in it, but was in faft a part of the 
queftion itfelf; and he called this error by 
fome Greek terms which he had learned, ajw,?»i(7Sii- 
* KfTf rif o^oAo^s/Afi/s, (“ an infl;ance taken 

from 

* ^"“1 ““y illuftration of this term 
better than that which is given in the notes to the Variorum, 

* A/xtpia^vliinitep, &c.]—This is what is called in Englilb 
begging the <jueftion; by the logicians, fititio prinfipii. 

Wallis 
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from a dilputcd pointy inftead of a proved one’’) j 
" for,” fays he, “ Ckero quoted men of liberality 
and benevolence to confirm a difputed point rela¬ 
tive to friehdfoip, when in faft the ufual and proper 
fubjeft of debate is, if a man adt with liberality 
and munificence, with what intention or defign 
is he liberal and muni Bcent: it is either becaufo 
he expedts a return, and wxfhes to excite him to 
generofity upon wliom he confers the benefit, 
which is a frequent cafe; or it is becaufc be is 
by nature prone to liberality, and benevolence and 
munificence arc in themfelves gratifying to him, 
a thing which very rarely happens.” He thought 
that arguments fhould be proved, or very clear, 
and by no means difputable. He faid “ that figure 
was called (iUuftration) by which doubt¬ 

ful 

Wallis defines it thus: •• Quando alTumitur id quod erat pro- 
bandum, five cifdem verbis id fiat, five quae tantundem fig> 
nificant, aut quse prxfumunt quod erat probandum.” 
“ When that is aflumed which was to be proved, whether 
it be done in the fame words, or in equivalent expreilions, 
or fuch as prefuppofe the matter in difpute;” as if, fays 
Watts, " A papift ihoald pretend that his religion is the 
only catholic religion, and is derived from Chrift and his 
Apoftles, bteaufe it agrees nuitb the do£lrine of all the fathers 
of the church, all the holy martyrs, and all the chrilliaii 
world throughout all ages: whereas thu is a great point 
in contefi, whether their religion does agree with that of 
all the ancients and the primidve chriftians or no.** Logicr 
iii.3. 

* AmhtCK.]—Quintilian ufes this as a Latk woedrsalliog 
it apodixU, 1 . v. c. 10. 

Haac 
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ful or obfcure queftions were made clear by 
plain and undoubted truths; and diat in order to 
prove what was faid of friendftiip, he ought not, 
as an argument or illuftration, to have taken thefe 
men of liberality and munificence. By the fame 
fiiftion and fhew of reafon, friendfhip itfelf may 
in its turn be quoted as an argument, if any one 
fiiould advance that men ought to be generous 
and liberal, not through the hope of gain, but 
from afFeilion and the love of honour. Such a 
reafoner too might fay—for as we embrace 
friendlhip not for the lake of advantage, lb we 
ought to be munificent and liberal, not through 
the hope of meeting a return. He might indeed 
argue thusj but neither can friendlhip be adduced 
as an argument for liberality, nor liberality for 
friendlhip, when either of them is the fubjeft of 
difpute.” Thus did this logical artift harangue, 
and, as fome thought, with Ikill and learning? 
but in truth he was ignorant of the meaning of 
chefe terms; for Cicero calls a man bemficum and 
Uberalem in the philofophical fenfe of the word, 
lot one who, as he fays, deals in benefits with 
jfury, but one who confers a favour widiout any 
ecrct view to his own advantage; he by no 
Tieans therefore ufed an obfcure or ambiguous 
rgument, but one plain and perfpicuous, for if 

Hanc, et ab cpicheremate difFerre Ca;ciiius putat, folo 
'cnere conclailonU, et effe apodixin inipcrfeftum cpichc» 
sma, &c. 

VoL. III. T 


any 
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any one be really generous and liberal, we do noc 
enquire into his motives. He takes a very dif¬ 
ferent name, who, in doing fuch afts, looks more 
to his own advantage than that of his neighbour, 
and this reprehenfion might have made fome ad¬ 
vance even upon this fophift, if Cicero had faid 
any fuch thing as this for as we aSt beneficently 
and liberally, not looking for any rewards To adt 
beneficently might appear poflible even to a man 
not generally beneficent, if the adtion were per¬ 
formed through fome accidental circumflance, 
rather than from any fixed principles of genero- 
iity; but when he fpeaks of munificent and ge¬ 
nerous people, meaning only thofe whom we 
have mentioned, he immediately (and, as the 
proverb fays, without wetting his feet) furniflies 
a diredt and exprefs refutation to the arguments 
of this very learned man. 


C H A r. 
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Chap. VI 

it is not true whet Verrius Flaccus, in his feconi 
book on the Objcurities of M. CatOy has Jaid con- 
terning the fervus receptitius. 

M arcus CATO, when propofmg the 
Voconian law, made ufe of thcfe words: 
** A woman at firft brought with her a vaft 

dowry, 

* PoJnpeius Feftus feems exaftly to have copied Verrius 
Flaccus in this point. He fays, receptitium fervum Cato 
in fuafione legis Voconice cum ait, fignificat qui ob vitium 
■tedhibitus fit—ubi irata fafta eft, fervum receptitium feflari 
atque fiagitare virum jubet.” Nonius Marcellus adopts 
the opinion, and nearly the words, of Gellius. This fenfe 
of recipio is admitted by the civilians, and well illuftrated 
l)y GrOnovius in his notes on Seneca’s Conlblaiio ad Marc. 
X. X. 

The paflage quoted from Platitus by Gellius, is in the Tri- 
nummus, aA. i. fc. z. I. 157. 

Donatus, in a note on the Afinaria of the fame author, fays, 
that dotalis fervus means the fame thing; the liaei there 
are: 

Dotalem fervum Sauream uxor tua 
Adduxit, cui plus in manu fit quam tibh 

Saurea the flare, 

Vour wife brought with her on her marriage, haj 
Jdare money in her hands than you have. Sir. 

T a The 
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dowry, and yet retains a large fum of money 
which file does not entruft to the power of her 
hufband, but Ihe lends him that money j after¬ 
wards, in a fit of rage agalnft him, fhe orders a 
Have of her own (Jervmn receptitium) to go and 
imp:rtunately demand the money of her huf¬ 
band.” We debated about the term fervus re- 
eeptitius, when immediately Verrius Flaccus’s II- 
luftrations of Cato’s Obfeuritics were enquired for 
and produced. In his fccond book, we find that 
a worthlefs flave, one of no value, who on any 
fale was given into the bargain, one who was re¬ 
turned, an 1 taken again on account of fome fault, 
was called recep'itius ; “ therefore,” fays he, “ a 
flave cf this deferption was ordered to follow the 
hufband, and demand the money, that his chagrin 
might be the greater, and the infult more intole¬ 
rable, when a flave of the baf-ft chara6ter dunned 
him for money.” But if there be any who arc led 
by the authority of Verrius Flaccus, with reve¬ 
rence to llich be it fpoken, that fervus recepti-^ 

The huihani was fiipretne maftcr over all the other flaves 
of the houfe; but this was under the government and di- 
reftion of the inillrcfs only. 

Two of thefe flaves are mentioned by name in Suetonius; 
one ia his 23d chapter of lllullrit us Grammaiians. 

Remmius Palemon, an ancient grammarian, was, it feems, 
of this defeription. Sue onius calls him Mulieris Verna. 
The name of another of thefe flaves occurs in the I9ih chap¬ 
ter of the Hiftory of Auguftus. 

Ad extremum Telephi mulieris fenris nomenclatoris. 

tius. 
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tius, upon the occafion on which Cato fpeaks, 
means Ibmething very clifFcrent from the expla¬ 
nation given by Verrius Flaccus; and this is 
obvious to any one j indeed the matter is paft 
all doubt. When a woman gave her dowry to 
her hufband, then whatever pofieflions of her 
own Ihe retained, not transferring them to her 
hufband, thefe llie was faid redpere, which we 
fay of things which at fales are kept back and 
not fold. Plautus ufes this word in the follow¬ 
ing line of his Trinummiis: “ Pofticulum hoc 
recipit, cum asdes vendidit,” tliat is, a part of the 
premifes behind the hoiife he did not fell but re¬ 
tained. Cato too, wifhing to deferibe a woman 
as very rich, fays, “ She makes over to her huf¬ 
band a large d^wry, and yet retains a great 
fum of money.” Out of this pofleflion which 
(he retains,' flie lends money to her hufband; when 
in a rage flic determines to have the money 
back again, fhe appoints her own flave to de¬ 
mand it, that is, a peculiar flave, whom with part 
of her fortune fhe had retained, and had not 
made over with the reft of her dowry; for this 
was an office in which a woman could not employ 
a flave of her hufband’s, but her own. I paft 
over other arguments by which I could defend 
my opinion, for they are elf evident, both Ver- 
rjus’s opinion and my own; but let every one 
adopt that which he thinks beft. 
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Chap. VIL 

^tje words in the Atinian law, ** quod . subrip- 

TUM . ERIT . EJUS . REI .^ETERNA . AUCTORt- 
TAS . zsTO,”feem to P. Nigidius and ^ Scasvola 
to have regard both to the fajl and the future. 

T he old Atinian law contains thefe words: 

“ If a theft lhall have been committed. 
Jet the authority to take cognizance of the theft 
be perpetual.” Who would fuppofe that the law 
has any other reference than to the future ? But 
Quintus Sc$vola fays, that his father, and Brutus, 
and Manilius, men of Irigh reputation for learn¬ 
ing, enquired and doubted whether this law pre- 
\Miled in cafes of future theft only, or of thofo alfo 
already committedbecaufe the words Jub- 

reptum 

• Already committed.'] —Cicero, whofc authority might 
have been deciilve with Sca;vola and his friends, cites this 
very law, among others, as a proof that it is contrary to all 
legal cuftom to give laws a rctrofpcfl to things done before 
they were enadled. 

Cedo milii leges Atinias Furias ipfam ut dixi Voconiara 
omnes prasterea de jure civili, hoc reperics in omnibus llatui 
jus, quo poll earn populus utatur. 

In Verr. a£l. ii. 1 . j. c. 2j. 

He is’cenfuring Verres for ufing both fecit and fecerit in 
a decree, in order to give it a retrofpeilive force. 


Sec 
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reptum 4 rit” appear to point to each tenle, the 
prefent and future. Publius Nigidius, the moft 
learned of the Romans, has noticed this doubt 
of theirs in the twenty-fourth of his Grammatical 
Commentaries; and he alfo queftions the certain 
demonftration of the time; but he ipeaks very 
briefly and obfcurcly, fo that you may oblerve he 
puts down hints rather to aflift his own memory, 
than for the benefit of his readers. He feems, 
however, to fay thus far, that the verbs and 
mV, wlien placed by themfelves, hold and pre- 
ferve their tenfe, but when joined with a preter- 
perfeft they lofe their own power, and pafs into 
that of the preterperfeft. When I fay in catnpo 
eji (he is in the field), in comitio eft (he is in the 
aflembly), I Ijseak of tlie prefent tenfe; and 
when I fay in campo erit (he will be in the field) 
I fpeak of the future tenfe j but when I fay fa£ium 
eft, jeriptum eft, Juhreptum eft, although eft he ^ 
verb of the prefent tenfe, it is confounded witJi 
the preterperfed:, and lofes its prefent fenfe : fo 
likewife, fays he, if in this law you divide and 
feparate the two words Jubreptum and erit, as to 
underftand Jubreptum erit like certamen erit, or 
Jacrificium erit, then the law will appear to have 
reference to the future; but if you conlider them 

See what Rutgerfius in his Various Readings has faid on 
'.hw chapter of Gellius, p. 263. The date of this law cannot 
eafiiy be afeertained; it is only certain tha| it exifted be¬ 
fore the time of Sca:vola, Brutus, and Nigidius. 

T4 


fo 
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fojoine'^ and mingled together, as that Juhep^ 
turn eril be one word, formed by one tenfe in the 
paffive voice, then by this word is meant no lefa 
the preterperfedl than the future tenfe. 


Chap. VIII. 

Ji the table of Taurus the philofopher it was tijual 
to dijcujs quejlions of this kind j why oil will often 
and eafily congealy wine Jeldom, acid hardly every 
and that the Waters of rivers and fountains freeze^ 
the fa does not. 

T 'A UR US the philofophcr, when I was 
at Athens, generally entertained me at his 
houfe. When evening began, which was there the 
ufual time of fiij)ping, the fubftance and founda¬ 
tion of his meal confifted in one difh of ^Egyptian 
lentil, with a gourd cut very fmall into it. This 
being brought ''nd put upon the table, one day 
when we were waiting and expedling fupper, he 
defred th<. boy to pour fome oil into the difh; this 
boy was an Ath' aian lad, better than eight-y'-’i-s 
old, very lively, an ! lull of the fpirits natural to 
his age, and abounding in the wit of his country: 

he 
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he carelefsly held the empty earthen cruet up to 
his face, as if oil was in it; he then takes and turns 
it, and beats it againft every part of the difla, but 
no oil pafled; the boy then eyes the cruet in a 
furious manner, and fhaking it with double vio¬ 
lence, turns it upon the dlfh. When we all by 
degrees laughed at this, though in a low tone, the 
boy faid in Greek, and with a good deal of ele¬ 
gance, “ Do not laugh, there is oil enough ; but 
you do not know how cold it was this morning; 
the oil is congealed by the froft.” “ Rafcal (fays 
Taurus, fmiling) go this inftant, and fetch fome 
oil.” And when the boy went out to buy oil, he 
bore the delay without anger. “ I'he difh (fays 
he) wants oil, and is now in a ftate of great 
fermentation; but let us ftop a little, and fince 
the boy has informed us that oil is accuftomed to 
congeal, let us confider why it is that oil fre- 
quendy and eafdy becomes frozen *, and wine fo 

feldom.” 

* Becomes/rczen-l —This curious qneftion does not appear 
to be even yet entirely refolved. It is tolerably well agreed 
that liquidity depends upon the interpofition of a certain 
quantity of heat or fire between the component particles of 
any body, which, when that quantity is withdrawn or leflen- 
ed, coalefce and become fixed; but why fome bodies be¬ 
come fixed fooner than others it is not eafy to fay. The 
gravity of the fluid is not the caufe, as Taurus conjedlures; 
Tor redtified fpirits of wine, which are lighter than olive 
oil, can hardly be frozen by any means. Gellius himfelf 
was, therefore, nearer to tile truth. The freezing of the fea 

in 
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feldom." He addreffed me, defiring my opinion. 
I replied* “ that wine, I fuppofed, lefs eafily con¬ 
gealed, becaufe it contained certain particles of 
lieat, was by nature more fiery, and therefore 
called by Homer osiSoTras oit/ou (black wine *) and 
not, as fome people fuppofed, on account of its 
colour.” “It is,” replied Taurus, as you fay, 
for it is plain that wine when drank, warms the 
body j but oil too contains the fame particles of 
heat, and no lefs power in warming the body; 
befides, if the warmer things be lefs eafily frozen, 
it follows that the colder bodies are fooneft con- 

in high latitudes is now fo well known, th.it we cannot but 
think it extraordinary to fee the veracity of Herodotus 
queAioned upon this point. See my note on that author, 
b iv. ch. 28. where I have adduced a palTage of Macrobius, 
ta- i n in part from this of Gellius, in wliich that author 
}>:■ rends that it is only the river water flowing into the fea 
V 'lich freeaes, not the water of the fea itfelf. 

■ H/ac^ tviWe .]—Erneftus on Homer, 11 . i. 462, where this 
epithet firft occurs, calls the interpretation of it by Gellius 
a falfe refinement, and aflerts, that Homer meant to fpeak 
of the deep colour of the wine as a proof of its goodnefs. 
Ciarke puts in his note ge/iero/um vijium, ts if he was inclin¬ 
ed to adopt the interpretation of (if Hi us. Riccius, in his 
jyth Difl'ertation on Homer, fays, “ potiflimum vero niges- 
Oolor in yino celebratur ali Hotnern, qui paffim at&ava coot 
laudatt” but Riccius copied that paflage and all that fol¬ 
lows it from Feithius, fleahiig hi, very words. See i-eith. 
^ntiq. Horn. iii. 2. § 3. Now a« tlie name of Feithius does 
not appear in the preface of Ricciu.s, thefe thefts, which 
probably are frequeet, cannot well be jullified. 

7 
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gealed j but vinegar is of all things the coldeft, 
and yet never is congealed} is there not then 
fome caufe of quicker coagulation in the light- 
nefs of oil ? for thofe things appear more prone 
to coagulation, which are lighter and lefs fub- 
ftantial. And (fays he) it is worthy of enquiry, 
why the waters of rivers and fountains are har¬ 
dened by the froft, while the whole fea is incon- 
gealable ? However, Herodotus the hiftorian, 
contrary to the opinion of all who have exa¬ 
mined the fubj'ed, writes, that the Bolphorus or 
Cimmerian fea, and that whole fea called the 
Scythian, is coagulated and flopped up by the 
froft.” While Taurus was fpeaking, the boy 
returned, our mefs ceafed its fermentation, and 
it began to be time for us to cat and hold our 
peace. 


C ti A |!. 
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Chap. IX. 

Of certain marks of letters fourtd in J. Cafar't 
epijlles ; of other fecret fymbols taken from ancient 
hijiory. Of the Laccdamonian fcytale. 

T here is extant a volume of letters 
from Julius Ca;far to Caius Oppius and 
Balbus Corvinus, who in his abfence managed 
his affairs. In fome of thefe epiftles, particular 
letters are found unconnefted with fyllables, and 
placed as you would fuppofe without any defign, 
for from thefe letters no words can be com¬ 
pleted ; but it was an agreed plan between them 
fo to change the pofition of letters, as to give one 
the place and power of another, while in reading 
its proper place and power was reftored to each} 
but the different fubffitution of thefe letters was, 
as I faid before, agreed upon by the perfons who 
engaged in this hidden mode of communication. 
Probus the grammarian lias left fome curious 
obfervations and comments upon the occult 
meaning of the letters f i nd in Ctefar’s ep.u es. 
The ancient Lacedtemcnians, when they warrLcd- 
to conceal and involve in myftery the public 
difpatches fent to their generals, left, if intercepted, 
4 their 
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their councils might be known to the enemy, 
wrote their letters in this manner :—there wer* 
two thin oblong twigs, cut of an equal length, 
and trimmed fo as to refemble each other: one 
was given to the general when he went with the 
army, another the magiftrates kept at home un¬ 
der their authority and feal; when they wiflied 
to carry on a private correfpondence, they bound 
a piece of leather of moderate thicknefs and 
fufficient length round the twig, in a regular and 
fimple manner, fo that the ends of the leather which 
was bound round ihc twig met and were joinedi 
within this leather they wrote letters tranfverfly, 
the lines running from the bottom to the top. 
This leathern tablet, with its letters thus inferibed, 
rolled round the twig, they fent to the general 
who was aware of the device, but the unrolling 
of the tablet rendered the letters imperfed and 
mutilated, and divided the parts and heads of 
them, by which means, if the tablet fell into the 
hands of the enemy, they could colleft nothing 
from it} but when he to whom it was addrefled 
received it, applying the fellow twig in his pof- 
feffion to the end of the tablet, according to pre¬ 
vious diredtions, he bound it round, and thus the 
letters uniting, by means of the fame impreflion 
of the twig, were made perfedt, and rendered the 
letter whole, undamaged, and eafy to be read. 
This kind of cpiftle the lacedtemonians called 

Jcyiale. 
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Jcytak'’, I have read too, in an old hiftory of 
Carthage, that fome great men there (whether 
Afdrubal or fome other 1 do not recolleft) 
adopted this mode of concealing a letter written 
upon fccret fubjeds: he took fome new tablets 
not yet corered with wax, and cut letters in the 
wood, then covered them in the ufual way with 
wax, and fent them, as if not written upon, to his 
friend, to whom he had given previous intimation 
of his defign. His friend then rubbed off the 
wax, and read the letters plainly cut upon the 

• 5fvto'^-]-“The feytale was ufed on various occafions; 
we frequently find it mentioned on the recal of Lacedasmo- 
nian generals. Nothing can be given more explanatory of 
the manner of ufmg it than this paflkge of Gellius; but it 
may be pleafing to fee his account confirmed by another 
authority. Plutarch fays, ‘‘ they command him (Lyfander) 
home by their feytak, the nature and ufe of which wa» 
this; when the magiftrates gave their commiffion to any 
admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exaiUy equal in breadth and thicknefs; one they kept 
themfelves, the other was delivered to their officer; fo that 
when they had any thing of moment which they would fe- 
cretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow fcroll of 
parchment, and rolling it about their own ftaff, one fold 
clofe upon another, they wrote their bufinefs on it. When 
they had written what they had to fay, tney took off the 
parchment and fent it to the general-—he applied it to his 
own ftaff,” &c.—Life of Lyfander. A fimilar account is 
given by the Scholiaft on Thucydides, i. 131. This very' 
limple and inartificial mode o.'" concealing their important 
oidcrs, plainly illullrates the low Hate of the arts of iuge* 
nuity at Sparta. 
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lirood. There Is recorded allb in the monumenta 
of Grecian hiftory another fcheme, profound In¬ 
deed, and not to be expcdcd, invented by bar¬ 
barian cunning. Hiftiasus* was a man of fome 
diftinftion, a native of Afia. King Darius at that 
time ruled over Afia, and this Hiftizeus, when 
he was in Perfia with Darius, wanted to fend, in 
a fecret manner, fome private information to one 
Ariftagoras, and he hit upon this extraordinary 
mode of writing: he lhaved off the hair from 
the head of one of his flaves who had long had 
bad eyes, as if for the fake of curing him, he then 
marked the fmooth part of his head witii letters, 
writing there what he wilhed to exprefs. He 
detained the man at home till his hair grew, and 
when that was done, he bade him go to Arifta¬ 
goras, and, fays he, when you arrive, tell him from 

• Hifiiifm.l —Herodotus, v. 3J, and the note on that 
p.'iflage in my tranflation. The anecdote is alfo related 
among the ftratagems of PoIjra:nus. The ftratagem of the 
ferblecs would hive been more artfully condufled if the con¬ 
triver had written Ibmetbing on them when waxed, calcu¬ 
lated to miflead, and to prevent all fafpieion of the conceal¬ 
ed writing; but the ancients feem to have been fo little 
Verfed in artifices of this kind, that any lhallow trick would 
Succeed. Ctefar’s fecret writing would probably have been 
very eafy to a modern decypherer. It may, however, be re¬ 
marked, that Probus live grammarian, here mentioned as 
explaining thofe marks, is the flrll decypherer on record. 
He left a work alfo on the abbreviations uled by the Romans 
in inferiptions, which is dill extant; it may b« found in the 
.iidiiores Lin^me Ltui/nr, 
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me, to (have your head as I have doncj the flave, 
as was ordered, went to Ariftagoras, and deliver¬ 
ed his mafter's meflage; Ariftagoras, thinking 
fome end was to be anfwered, did as he was dc- 
fired, and the letters were difeovered. 


Chap. X. 

What Favorinus thought of thofe verfes of Virgil^ 
in which he imitates Pindar in his defeription of 
the conflagrations of jF.lna. Fhe verjes of both 
poets on the fame fubjeSl weighed and examined^ 

I Remember when the philofopher Favorinus 
went in the hot weather to the villa of a friend 
near Antium, and we vifited him from Rome, he 

made 

’ It is not eafy to commend the tafle either of Gellius or 
Favorinus in thefe remarks upon Virgil. Heyne very pro¬ 
perly defends his author, and fays, that Favorinus cenfured 
the poet, ut philofophum magis quam criticum poctied ele- 
gantia imbutum agnofeas. Nam neque Pindarum expri- 
mere, multo minus ad verbum transferre, voluit aut debuk 
Virgilius, neque lyrico et epico poeta; idem rcrum verbo- 
rumque dilcaus effe poteft. Excurf. xv, ad Ain. 3. Sca- 
ligcr dedicates the chief part of the fourth chapter of his 

fifth 
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. tnade thefe obfervationsupon Pindar and Virgil; 
" The friends and intimates,” fays he, " of Virgil, 
in the records they have left us of his talents and 
his manners, relate, that he produced his verfes as 
a bear produces her young; for as that beaft 
puts forth her young half-formed and milhapen, 
and then by licking her offspring brings it into 
form, fo the produce of his genius was at firft 
rude and imperfedt, but afterwards, by attention 
and polilhing, he gave it corred and regular fea¬ 
tures. 

fifth book of Poetics to the defence of Virgil againft the 
objeftions of Favorinus, into which he enters diftindly and 
very much at large. Pontanus had undertaken the fame 
talk, but Pontanus is accufed by Scaliger and others of 
having defended Virgil coldly and inefficiently. It is in¬ 
deed hardly credible, that any perfon of even a common 
(hare of talle fliould read the animated and fublime de- 
(cription of Virgil, and confider it as an unfiniihed paflage, 
which he had not yet formed into lhape; nor is there cer¬ 
tainly any appearance that he had intended to copy Pindar 
^^aflly. The extravagant terms of reproach with which the 
diapter of Gellius ends are as ill placed as they are coarfe 
and vulgar. 

With refpefl: to the anecdote related here, that Virgil 
ordered his manufeript to be burned, confult Pliny, 1 . vii. 
c. 30. 

Divus Auguflus carmina Virgilii cremari, contra tefla- 
aienti ejus verecundiam, vetuit. 

Servius, in his introduftion to the ALneid, relates the fame 
feft, with this addition, that Augullus ordered Tucca and 
Varius to correft and examine the manufeript, but to make 
no additions. 

It is neceflary to fay, that I have ufed Weft’s tranflation 
*(f Pindar, and Dryden’s of Virgil. 

irifT TT .. nr-1 
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" That this was the true remark of a man -of 
excellent judgment, the thing itfelf plainly 
proves; for what he has left completed and po- 
liftied, and what has received the laft proof of his 
correct approbation, abounds in every poetical 
beauty j but thofe parts which he put by, for the 
purpofe of future corredHon (which he could not 
give them, however, being prevented by death) 
are by no means worthy of the reputation and tafte 
of fo elegant a poet. On this account it was, that 
when, oppreffed with difeafe, he found death ap¬ 
proaching, he entreated moft earneftly of his 
friends, that they would deftroy the iEneid, bc- 
caufe it was not in a fufEciently finilhed ftate: 
but in all his works, that paflage appears moft to 
want corredlion which defcribes mount ^tna; 
for as in the defcription of the nature and the 
flaming of that mountain he aims at rivalling the 
poetry of the old bard Pindar, he has ufed eX- 
preflions like Pindar’s j and though the latter be 
deemed too bombaftic and fwelling in his ftyle, 
Virgil is yet more fo. In order, however, that I 
may make you judges in the matter, I will repeat 
Pindar’s defcription of mount ^tna, as far as my 
memory will allow me; 

Now under fulph’r'ous Cuma’s fca-bound coaft, 
And vaft Sicilia, lies his fhaggy breaft. 

By fnowy iEtna, nurfe of endlefs froft. 

The pillar’d prop of heaven, for ever prefs’d; 

Forth 
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t^orth from whofe nitrous caverns iffuing rife 
Pure liquid fblintains of tempfeftiious fire. 
And veil in ruddy mifts the noon-day fkies, 
While, rapt in fmoke, the eddying flamc« 
expire. 

Or* gleaming thro* the night with hideduS roar. 
Far o'er the red’ning main huge rocky frag¬ 
ments pour. 

I now fubjoln the lines of Virgil, Which arc 
better in the commencement than in the conclu« 
lion— 

The port, capacious and lecurc from wind. 

Is to the foot of thund’ring ^tna join'd j 
By turns, a pitchy cloud Ihe rolls on high j 
By turns, hot embers from her entrails fly, I 
And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the I 

Ikyj J 

Oft from her bowels maflfy rocks are thrown, 
And, Ihivered by the force, come piecc-meal 
down? 

Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow. 

Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 

Now (fays he) in the firft place, Pindar has been 
more attentive to truth. He defcribed the thing 
as it was, and as it ufually appeared, and as he 
faw it with his eyes; by day, ACtna vomited 
Imoke, by night, fire. But Virgil, while he is 
labouring for grand and fonorous words, con¬ 
founds times and feafons without difcrction. 

U 2 The 
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The Greek, imitating the pouring out of fctun- 
tains of fire and ftreams of fmoke, and the dark 
and fpiral volumes of flame rufliing into the f«a, 
has beautifully reprefented them as fiery fnakes'; 
but Virgil, wilhing to exprefs the 'fooi/ 

6 uiitx, has clumfily and extravagantly called it 
afram nubem turbine ficeo et favilli fumantemy 
and has harlhly and without Jkill tranflated xpsvaf, 
^obos flammarum. When he fays, ftdera lambitt 
he makes an addition, without increafing the 
force; and this too is unintelligible, and altogether 
inexplicable, that he fliould fay of a black cloud 
fumare turbine picea et candente favilld (that it 
fmokes with a pitchy whirlwind and fhining 
afhes) for things white are not wont to fmoke or 
to be Ihining, unlefs anyone fliould ufe candenti 
vulgarly and improperly in the fenfe of boiling, 
inftead of fiery and fliining; for candens is de¬ 
rived from candory not color. But when he talks 
of Jcopulos eruSiari, of rocks belching and lifting 
themfelves, then belTlg melted, and groaning, and 
rolled in the air, this is what Pindar never wrote, 
and what no man ever thought of, and is of all 
abfurdities the moft monftrous.” 


Chap* 
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Chap. XL 

That Pluiarchy in his Sympojiacs, defended the opi¬ 
nion of Plato, relative to the ftruSure and ufe of 
the afophagus ' or gullet, and of the canal -which 
is called the trachaa arteria, or -windpipe, againjl 
Eraftjlratus the phyfician, uftng the authority of 
the ancient phyfician Hippocrates. 

P LUTARCH and other learned men have 
obferved, that Plato was reproved by Era- 
fiftratns, a noble phyfician, for aflerting that what 
we drink firft went into the lungs, and having 
fiifficiently moiftened them, paffed through nume¬ 
rous channels, and flowed to the bladder j and 
that Alcaeus was the author of this error. 

Erafiftratus fays there are two little canals or 
pipes going from the back part of the mouth 
downwards; that through one of them % what¬ 
ever 


‘ JE/ophagus.l—HXxc word j-oftax®'* "hcncc the Latin (lo- 
machus, is ufed by the old Greek‘writers lor any n.ii'iO\v 
pafTage or channel leading to acavify. Hippocrates calls the 
■eck of the bladder and of the \iXer\xs jiomnehos, but ilia now 
conlined to the tefophagus or gullet, which leads from the 
mouth to the ventriculus or llomach, properly fo called. 

* Of them.']—The upper part ot the gullet, which expands 
Into a wide pouch, is called the pharynx. The rood and drnik 
U 3 i>-il 
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ever we eat or drink is carried firft into the 
gullet/ whence it defeends into the ftomach, 
where it is altered apd digefted, and that the drier 
cxcrementitious portion paffes from thence to 
the bowels, the moifter by the kidnies to the 
bladder; and that through the other channel, 
which is called the trach®a arteria, the air paffes 
into the lungs, and back again through the nof- 
trils and mouth; through this pipe alfo there is 
a paffage for the voice; and left the meat and 
driiik, which are intended to go into the ftomach, 
Ihould fall from the mouth, and (lip into the 
channel through which we breathe, and by in-? 
juring it occafion the paffage for the air to be 
flopped, nature has placed, at the orifice of the 
two palCages, a mpvcable valve, called the epi¬ 
glottis h which oper.o and fouts alternately. This 
valve, while we are eating or drinking, covers 
and defends the windpipe, left any parf of our 
food Ihould flip into it and fuffocate us; no 
jnoifture therefore can pafs into the lungs, the 
orifice of tf^e windpipe being covered. And this 
is the opinion of Frafiftratus the phyfician againft 
Plato; Lat Plutarch, in his Sympofiacs, fays, that 

firll enter the pharynx, and thence defeend through the sc{b« 
phagus or gullet to the ilomach. 

* This is one of the five cartilages that 

compofe the larynx or upper part of the trachaea arteria; 
it covers the glottis or chink through which the air paffes 
(n refpiration, and, befides the ufes here afligned it, aflifts in 
pipdulaung the voice in finging, fpeaking. See. 

3 Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates was the author of the opinion which 
is attributed to Plato. The fame doftrine was 
alfo taught, he adds, by Philiftion of Locris, and 
by Dioxippus the difciple of Hippocrates, two 
ancient and noble phyficians j they taught that 
the epiglottis, which Erafiftratus mentions, is not 
placed at the mouth of the windpipe, totally to 
exclude every part of what we drink from paffing 
that way, for a certain portion of fluid feems ne- 
celTary to moiften and nourifh the lungs ^ but to 
aft as a barrier, prohibiting every thing from 
entering that way which miglit be neceflary for 
the fupport of the body ; thus all the fulid part 
of our aliment is prevented from entering the 
windpipe, and compelled to defeend by the gullet, 
but the fluid is divided, and part of it admitted 
into the lungs, and part into the ftomach j and 
the portion that is permitted to pafs through the 

♦ ‘the This opinion, that part of what we drink 

defeends into the lungs for the purpofe of moiilening and fup- 
porting them, which was held by Hippocrates and other an¬ 
cient phyficians, is known to be erroneous, as the membrane 
that lines the trachea arteria is fo delicate, that wine or any 
irritating liquor filing upon it occcafions the molt violent 
coughing, and even endangers fufibcation; it is alfo unne- 
ceflary, nature having furnilhed the inner furtace of the 
bronchia, or air-veflels of the lungs, in common with every 
other cavity or hollow part of the body, with innumcrible 
pores or orifices, which are conftantly breathing out a moif- 
ture to prevent the cavities becoming dry and coalefcing, 
or their being injured by friftion, or rubbing upon one an¬ 
other. 

U 4 


windpipe 
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windpipe into the lungs is not allowed to defcend 
rapidly and at once, but (lowly and gradually^^ 
and the remainder is turned into the pafTage lead¬ 
ing to the ftomach. 


Chap. XII. 

Of thoje JuhjeSis called hy the Greeks a d^putei: 
by t'avorims for the Jake of exerctfe. 

TW 7 O T only the fophifts of antiquity but even 
philofophers aimed at paradoxical fayings, 
which the Greeks call 

and 

* aJoIb! woSss-ii?.]—Certain modern writers of Latin 
have been much addidted to this fpecies of exercife for their 
ingenuity. There is a volume printed in Holland, which 
contains the praife of a flea, by Cselius Calcaguinus; of a 
loufe, by Daniel Heintius; of the gout, by Cardan and Birck- 
heimer ; of the qu.irtan fever, the very fubjedt of Favorinus, 
by Menapius; allb of blindnefs, mud, fmoke, an afs, an ewl, 
deafne/s, and darknefs, by various other learned men. The 
author who wrote on the quartan fever copies the paflage 
of Gellius at the end of this chapter, but without acknow¬ 
ledgment; he quotes the fame Greek verfe, adding, quod 
iic a quibufdam vertitur: 

Ipfa dies quandoque parens quandoque noverca eft, 

(^id eft ergo, quod mifeie afflidlemur, aut quod impotentes 

feramui 
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and even Favorinus himfelf often fpoke in thefc 
paradoxes, either thinking them fit fubjefts for 
the exercife of his genius, or becaufe he chofe to 
praftife fiibtleties and fiibdue difficulties by ufe. 
When he laboured to find fome praife for Ther- 
fites, and pronounced a panegyric upon a fourth- 
day fever, he certainly difplayed wit, and no 
common ingenuity, upon each of thefe occafions, 
and has recorded what he faid in his books; but 
he produces Plato as a voucher for his praifes of 
fever, who advances, as Favorinus reports, that 
he who after a fourth-day fever has recovered 
his ftrength will thenceforward enjoy ftronger 
and more conftant health.” On this fubjeft the 
following fentiment contains a witty and not in¬ 
elegant turn i this line, fays he, is eftablilhed by 
t|re approbation of ages ;— 

AAAote junTfuij) * TTiXti a,KKori ftnrvp,’* 

One day is like a mother bland and kind. 

The next a furly ftepmother you’ll find. 

feramus cafum febris quartans ? quum numcrus dierum infe- 
licium et malorum fuperetur a felicium et bonorum, et inter 
quofque paroxyfmos intervallum quictls toto biduo continu- 
ats interveniat.” This is faid with much lefs ingenuity 
and point than it Hands in Gellius. 

* AWioti /xMTfum.]—This verfe is in HeCod. E/iy. kJ H/*. 
V. 825. Apoftolius has it as a proverb. Cent. ii. § 56. who 
only fays upon it, twi tw* won iurifufenrot Je 

futTur, “ on thofe who foraetimes have good and fometime* 
bad days.” Eralinus alfo has it, but does not particularly 
iiluHrate it. 


The 
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The meaning of this is, that every day cannot be 
fair, but that one is fair and another otherwife j 
and as it happens in human affixirs, that things 
are alternately good and bad, how much more 
fortunate is that fever in which two good days 
intervene, and there is but one ftepmother to two 
moiiicrs. 


Chap. XIII. 

Vhe particle quin, how many and what are its figni^ 
ficaiions. Often ujed with obfcurity by the an- 
eients. 

T he particle quin^ which grammarians call 
a conjunftion, feems to conned a fen- 
tence by various means: one while it is ufed 
when we fpeak, as it were, chiding, or alking a 
queftion, or exhorting, as quin venis ? (but do you 
come?) quin legis? (but do you read?) quin 
fugis ? (but do you fly ?) it has another meaning 
when we affirm a tiling, as, there is no doubt 
(quin) but Marcus Tullius, is the moft eloquent 
of all meni and it has yet another meaning, 
when we fo compound it, as that it appears con¬ 
trary 
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trary to what was before faid, as, “ Ifocrates did 
not therefore refufe to plead, becaufe he did not 
think it ufeful and honourable (quin id utile & 
honcftum exiftimarit.)” A fimilar inftance of this 
occurs in the third origin ofMarcus Cato: “ hand 
€os eo poftremum ftribo, quin populi & boni & 
ftrenni fientj I do not mention them laft, bccaufc 
they are not a refpeftable and a ftrong people.’' 
Marcus Cato too, in liis fecond Origin, has ufed 
this particle in a fimilar manner: " Neque latis 
habuit, quod eum in occulto vitiaverit, quin ejus 
famam proflitucret; nor was he content v/itb. 
privately calumniating him, fo as not to 
defeme his reputation openly.” Moreover, I 
obferve that Quadrigarius, in the eighth book 
of his Annals, has ufed this particle with great 
obfeurity; I quote his words: “ He came to 
Rome, vix fuperat, quin triumphus decernatur j 
he fcarce prevails that a triumph Ihould not be 
decreed.” In the fixth of the Annals too is this 
paflage: “ pene feftum efle quin caftra relinque- 
rent, atque cederent hofti; it was within a little 
tliat they did not leave their camp and yield to 
the enemy.” I am aware that any one may fay, 
and fay truly, that there is no difficulty in the 
application of this word, for quin is every where 
put for ut, and this is plain, if you only fay, 
Romam venit, vix fuperat, ut triumphus decer¬ 
natur:” lb in the other paflage, pene fedum 
eflb ut caftra, &c. They indeed who are fo 
Vot. III. U 6 quick 
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quick and ready, may adopt this commutation 
of words which they do not underftand, yet let 
them do it, when the occafion permits, with 
modefty. No man, however, will underftand 
the fignifications and different powers of this par¬ 
ticle, unlefs he know that it is a compound and 
copulative one and that it not only has the 
power of uniting, but of adding a certain fignifi- 
cation. All this, v/hich would be the fubje£t of 
too long a difiertation, he who has leifure may 
find in the grammatical commentaries of Publius 
Nigklius. 

* Copulative axe.] —Gellius docs not explain himfclf, but 
there can be no doubt but that he murt mean that fuix is a 
word compounded of fni and ae, as other grammarians ex¬ 
plain it. Thus Voflius in his Etymology fays, fuia, x«t’ awa- 
xaarr.f, cx qiiine, ut feu ex five, i^iiiie autcm ex fui et uc pro 
non. S.nnc qxi aut quin tnees, quin domum is, quid aliud 
dicit quara qui non taccs, vcl qui non duMum abis? aique 
hie quidfm ett adverbium jubentis vel hortantis ; ac par 
ratio cum eft conjunftio, nam cum dico non dubito quin 
lit venturus, idem clt ac qui five quemodo non fit ventu- 
rus, i. e. “ quin is made by apocope from quint, as feu from 
Jlv: : but quine is compofed of qui and »r, for uof. Thus, 
whoever fays, quin laces? quin domum is? what does he fay, 
but why are you not filent ? why do you not go home ? In 
this fenfe quin is an adverb of command or exhortation, 
I'he interpretation is the fame when it is a conjundlion: 
for when I fay, I do not doubt, quin fit venturus, it is the 
fame as if I were to fay, I do not fufpeft that or how he 
Ihould not come.” Gellius therefore is juftified in wonder¬ 
ing how quin could be fubftituted for ut. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 

* SeUSl and elegant Jentences from the Mimes of 
Publius \ 

P UBLIUS was an author of Mimes, and 
was efteemed fujjerior to Laberius. The 
fcverity and arrogance of Laberius fo difgufted 
Caius Casfar, that he profefled to approve of the 
Mimes of Publius, in preference to thole of La¬ 
berius. The fentiments of this Publius are for 

* Put)Iius.'\ —This was Publius Syrus, fromwhofe Mimes 
more good and ufeful fentenccs arc ftill prel'erved than cats 
be found in all the dramatic poets extant. He has had the 
honour of being flrongly praifed by Seneca, in whofe works 
very many of his fentenccs are preferved. He fays, " How 
many of the mod eloquent verfes are hidden in the Mimes? 
How many of thofe of Publius are fitter for the bulkia 
than the flipper?” Epill. 8. In anoliicr paflage he fays, 
“ Publius, fuperior in genius both to tragic and comic 
writers, whenever he gives up the follies of the Mimes, and 
that language which is direffed to the upper gallery, write* 
many things not only above that fpecies of writing, but 
worthy of the tragic bufltin.” The feutcnces of this author 
have been collected alphabetically into a mod valuable vo¬ 
lume, and illadrated by excellent notes, full of parallel paf- 
fages from anci‘'nt writers, by Janus Gruter. I'hc collec¬ 
tion confids of 852 fcntcnces, all i.'i’.nlncs, and all of this 
proverbial kind. Some among then; are however attjibuted 
to Seneca himfclf, and fome to ether v/riters. 


the 
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the moft part elegandy exprefled, and well adaph: 
cd to common difcourfe. Some of thefe are 
comprized in Angle lines, which I have thought 
proper to lubjoin i 

Tis a bad fcheme, which cannot bear a change. 
Who gives to worth, receives a benefit. 

Bear without murmurs what you cannot ihun. 
He who hath too much power will ufe it ill, 

A gay companion is a vehicle. 

Of all good names, frugality’s the worft. 

Heirs have a weeping eye and merry heart. 
Patience too oft provoked becomes dire rage. 
The fool blames Neptune and yet goes to fea. 
So deal with friends as tho’ they might be foes. 
Who bears one infult but invites another. 

By too much logic truth is often loft. 

Who handfomely denies half grants your luit. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

Carneades the academic purified himjelfhy hellebore, 
when about to write againfi the dogmas of Zeno. 
Of the nature and healing powers of white and 
black hellebore. 

C ARNEADES the academic being about to 
write againfl; Zeno the ftoic, clean/ed his 
body with white hellebore, left any of the corrupt 
humours of the ftomach ftiould fly up into the 
head, and weaken the powers of the mind; with 
fuch care and preparation did this man of the 
moft Alining talents proceed to refute the opi¬ 
nions of Zeno. When 1 read this circumftance 
in Greek, about the white hellebore, I enquired 
what it was; I then found that there were two 
forts of hellebore very different in their co¬ 
lours, 

• T’lSio forts of helletore.’l—lihtre are ftill two plants 
known to the modern botanifts by the names of wliite and 
black hellebore; but fo imperfeft are the defcriptions left 
by the ancients, even of the plants moft highly eileemed by 
dkeir phyficians, that it is not polGble to determine whether 
either of thofe which now bear the name correfponds with 
thofc to which they gave it. Of the black hellebore, air 
eminent botanift fays, “ whether our hellebore be the fame 
fpecies as that faid to grow in the iftand of Anticyra, and 
' about 
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lours, white and black i but this diftinftion o( 
colours is not perceptible in the feed, nor in 
the plants, but in the root. The ftomach 
and upper belly is purged by the white, in the 

about mount Olympus, fo frequently alluded to by the Latin 
poets, is no eafy matter to determine. From the accounts 
of Toumefort and Bellonius, who botanized thefe places, a 
^ecies of this plant was found in great plenty, which the 
former fuppofes to be the hellebore of Hippocrates. It 
differs from the fpecies known to us by having a large 
branched ftem, .and alfo by its effefts, for he found that a 
fcruple of the extraft brought on violent fpafms and con- 
vulfions.” Wood-ville's Medical Botany ,—We are told alfo by 
the fame author: “ It feems to have been principally from 
its purgative quality that the ancients efteemed this root 
fuch a powerful remedy in maniacal diforders, with a view 
to evacuate the atra bills, from which thefe mental difeafes 
were fuppofed to be produced; but though evacuations be 
often found neceffary in various cafes of alienations of mind, 
yet, as they can be procured with more certainty and fafety 
by other medicines, this catholicon of the ancients is now 
almoil entirely abandoned.” The white hellebore belongs 
to quite a dillinfl genus of plants from the black, accord¬ 
ing to the Linnaran fyftem, and is alfo called ‘veratrune. 
The identity of this plant with the ancient is no lefs doubt¬ 
ful than that of the former, or perhaps even more fo. The 
application, therefore, of what was faid of the hellebores 
of the Greeks, to thofe known to us, can only be admitted 
as a matter of probability. The effetts of the white helle¬ 
bore alfo are fo violent and deleterious, that few modern 
phyficians venture upon the ufe of it. Both kinds were faid 
to grow at Anticyra; but the black was more commonly 
employed, as accounted fafer; but when Hippocrates men¬ 
tions hellebore limply, without an epithet, he meaas the 
white. 


form 
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form of emetics; by the black, the intcftines or 
lower venter is purged; but both have the power 
of expelling thofe noxious humours which are 
caufes of difeafe : there is however fome danger, 
left in deftroying thefe caufes of difeafe, the prin¬ 
ciple of life too ftiould be deftroyed, and left by 
opening every paffage through the body, the 
man, exhaufted from the want of fupport from 
nouriftiment, ftiould perifh. But Pliny the elder 
relates, in his Natural Hiftory, that hellebore may 
be taken with great fafety in the iftand of Anti- 
cyra*; for when Livius Drufus, tribune of the 
people, laboured under that diforder which is 
called the falling-ftcknefs, Pliny fays that he failed 
to Anticyra, and there drank hellebore, and was 
cured. Befides, we read that the Gauls, in hunt¬ 
ing, dipped their arrows in hellebore, becaufe 
animals fo killed are more tender food; but from 
the contagion of the hellebore, the wounds made 
by their arrows are faid to fpread farther thin 
ufual. 

• Anticyra.^ —The pafliiges of Horace, in which Anticyra 
is mentioned, are univcrfally known ; they all imply that 
the perfon concerning whom it is mentioned requires fome 
procefs to cure him of infanity 

Paufanias, Strabo, and Pliny, differ about the geogra¬ 
phical pofition of Anticyra. Sec Paufanias, Phoc. c. 36.— 
Strabo, 1 . 9.—Pliny, 1 . 25. c. 5. 


Vot. III. 


X 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVI, 

The ducks of Fcntus had the power of expelling 
poifon. King Mithridateds knowledge in anti¬ 
dotes of this kind. 

1 1' is faid of the ducks bred in Pontus, that 
they live generally upon poifon. Lenaeus, 
a frecdman. of Cnaeus Pompey, records, that 
Mithridates king of Pontus, who was very expe¬ 
rienced in phyfic and in medicines of this fort, 
was accuftomed to mix ’ the blood of thefe ducks 

with 

' To m;>,]—I'hls quality of the blood of Fontic ducks 
is mentioned alfo by Pliny, Nat. Hilt. xxix. y. by Diofco-- 
ride,', and Scribonius Largus, and the application of it by 
I’liny, XXV. 2. Many receipts have been left by the an¬ 
cients as the famous antidote of Mithridates, but from their 
entire difagreement concerning the materials, and the total 
ineflicacy of mod of the compofitions with refpeft to tho 
confequences aferibed to them, we may naturally fuppofe, 
cither that the whole ftory is fabulous, which it Icems to be, 
or that his receipt remained a fecret with himfelf. Serenus 
Sammonius fays it was found- when his papers were feized 
by Pompey, and was fo fimple that the conqueror laughed 
at it. 

Bis denas riitae frontlesr liilis et breve granum, 
Juglandefque duas totidem cum corpore ficus. 

Twenty leaves of rue, a little fait, two walnuts, and two figs. 

This. 
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^ith drugs, which operate as an antidote to 
poifon; and their blood, he adds, is extremely 
powerful in effeifling this. “ The king himfelf,” 
he fays, by the perpetual application of fuch 
medicines, was guarded againft the fnares laid 
for him at entertainments j nay, he even know¬ 
ingly, and to make experiment of fome violent 
and rapid poifon, often drank it off, and without 
injury} wherefore, when he was conquered by 
the Roman people in battle, and fled to the far-^ 
theft part of his kingdom, having determined to 
die, and tried to deftroy himfelf, but in vain, by 
means of the ftrongeft poifons, he fell upon his 
fword. The celebrated antidote, mithridatics, is 
named after this king.” 

This mixture he took every morning with a little wine. 
Pompey might well laugh were this true, and his phylician 
would have laughed Hill more. Much about Lenseus and 
Mithridates may be found in Pliny’s Nat. Hill. xxv. 2. He 
calls him Pompcius Lenxus. 


X 2 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus^ /poke the language of 
twenty-two nations, ^intus Ennius faid of 
bimfelf that he had three hearts^ becavfe he ttn- 
derfiood Greek, OJcan, and Latin. 

O UINTUS ENNIUS faid he had three 
hearts becaufe he underftood the Greek, 
tlie Ofcan, and the Latin languages ■, but Mi¬ 
thridates, the famous king of Pontus and Bithy- 
nia, who was overcome by Cnteus Pompey, un¬ 
derftood the languages of twenty-two nations 
that were under his government, and converfed 
with perfons of all thefe nations without an inter¬ 
preter ; and when he fpoke to any of them, he 
ufed their language with as much propriety as if 
it had been his own. 

» fr/fl corda-l —Hieronymus Columna, the autlior of the 
Life of Ennius, prefixed to the edition of his fragments, re¬ 
peating this account, adds, " refpiciens fortaife ad tri-cor- 
poris Gcryonis figmentum, qui a plerifque fophifta trium lin- 
guarum peritia infignis fuifle perhibetur,” " alluding perhaps 
to the fable of the threefold Geryon, who is by many related 
to have been a fophift Ikilled in three languages.” The 
conjeflure is foolifli enough, and the interpretation of the 
ftible not very probable. 


Chap. 
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C k A p. XVIII. 

Marcus Varro relates that Sallufi the hijlorian was 
taken in adultery by Ann<euS Milo, beaten with 
rods, and diftniffed on paying a fine 


M arcus varro, a man of great 
authority and weight in his writings and 
life, in his publication, intituled, " Pius,” or “ de 
Pace,” records that Caius Salluft, the author of 
that grave and ferious compofition, in which he 

• There is very ftroiig evidence that Salluft, notwithftand- 
ing the afFcdlation of feverity in his writings, was a man of 
h very diffolute life. For this adultery, which was with the 
daughter of Sylla, and various other exploits of a fimilar 
kind, he was expelled from the fenate, in the year of Rome 
703 or 4, by the cenfors Appius Claudius Pulcher and Lucius 
Calpurnius Pifo; but Julius Caifar was his friend, and pro- 
oably aflbciate in his debaucheries ; by him he was made 
quajftor the year following, and reftored to fenatorial dig¬ 
nity. One of the evidences againft him is the ancient 
Scholiaft on Horace, i fat. ii. 41. Lenjeus, mentioned in 
fchap. 16. attacked him violently, for having in his writings 
given a bad charafler of Pompey, the patron of that author j 
he called him laftaurum, et lurconem, et nebulonem, popino- 
nemque—a debauchee, a glutton, a knave, and a fot. See 
Suetonius de Illuft. Gram. c. 15, where he gives an account 
of Lenaeus. 

Ladantius has this expreffion concerning Sallufi: 

Quod quidem non fugit hominem nequam Salluflium, qui 
ait, &c. “ Sed omnis noftra vis in animo et corpore fita eft, 
animi imperio corporis fervitio magis utemur.” Rede ft ita 
VlxilTel ut locntus eftj fervivit enim feediffimis volnptatibus 
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has exercifed the feverity of the ccnforial office *, 
in taking cognizance of crimes, being taken by 
Annaeus Milo in adultery, was well fcourged, 
and, after paying a fum of money, difiTnifled. 

• Ccnjor'nl offiie-l —Notiones ceiiforias cxorceri.Th« 
word notio is iormally applied to the cognizance taken by 
cenfors, and exerceri alfo is a term of authority. 


Chap. XIX. 

What EfiEietus uas accuftomed to Jay to thoje who 
with debauched and vicious habits attached them- 
Jelves to philojofby. ‘Two Jalutary words, the uje 
of which he recommended. 

I Heard Favorinus fay, that F.pidetus the phi- 
lofopher remarked, that moft of thofe who 
profefs to be philofophcrs were of this caft, «(-£» 
T« v^xTTttv AtysiK, philofbphers as to 

precept, but without pradicej but that is a 
more fevere remark which Arrian, in his books 
upon the Differtations of Epiftetus, fays he ufed 
to make, and which he has left us diere in writ¬ 
ing. When he faw a man without lhame, per- 
fevering in wickednefs, impudent in his vices, 
and haughty- in his language, and at the fame time 
attending to the ftudy and purfuit of philofophy, 
an obferver of nature, a logician, one who ba ¬ 
lanced theorems and folved problems, he would 
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not only exclaim aloud, but to his exclamations 
would often add thefc reproofs: “ Oh man! 
whither are you calling thefc things; confider 
whether the veffel be clean' j for if you throw 
them where there is nothing to receive them, 
they arc loll; if they are fulFered to putrify they 
become urine, or vinegar, or fomething worle.” 
Certainly nothing can be more fevere or more 
true than the words in which this greateft of all 
philofophcrs deferibed learning and philofuphy 
falling upon a bafe and degenerate man, as into a 
dirty and polluted velTel, and becoming changed 
and corrupted, and as he more forcibly exprt. lies 
it, being turned into urine, or any thing more 
filthy. The fame Epidletus, as I have heard 
from Favorinus, ufed to fay there were two 
vices grievous and Ihocking above all the reft, 
namely, want of patience and want of con¬ 
tinence; when v/e cannot endure evils which 
ought to be borne, nor refrain from pleafures 
v/hich we ought to refill: “ therefore,” fays he, 
whoever remembers thefc two words, and 
takes care to regulate himfelf by them, will be 
for the moll part irreproachable, and will lead a 
very quiet life. The two words are, ‘ bear, 
and forbear’.” 

* FeJJel be There is a ftriking refemblance be¬ 

tween this paflage and our Saviour’s repr.'ach to the Pha- 
rifeesjof making clean the outfide of the cup, wi.ile the in- 
fide of the man’s heart was neglected. 
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Chap. XX. 

TVords taken from the Sympojium of 'Plato., which in 
their numbers and conneblions are Jkilfully, harmo- 
niopfly, and fitly compofed, for the Jake of exercife 
imitated in Latin '. 

T ri E Sympofiunn of Plato was read before 
the philofopher Taurus. In it are the 
words of PaufaniaSj pronouncing, among the 
other guefts, in his turn, the praife of love I 
admired the lines fo much that I refolved to 

’ There is fomething in the title of this chapter, as 
it ftands in the bell editions, certainly quite inconhilcnt 
with the extreme modefty of the author, exp;,:ud at 
the lat'cr end of the chapter. This is very ;ei 'y ob- 
feiVv.u by Oifeiius, t' oiigh Gronovius, who fee i s to feize 
ev- ry polhble opportunity of cenfurin;; commentator, 
pretends to deny it. Oifclius woul-,! omit the vvho'c title 
as fpurious ; but there is a much t.vfter remedy, that of in- 
ferti'.ig a litigle word. Ti.:s not only removes the objeftion, 
but reuders rim conlbudlLn more n.t:ural and perfcdl. This 
word is compojita, or fomething equivalent, to be infertej 
after apteque-, it will then ran thus : 'verba fimpta ex Sem- 
fnf'o Platonis, mimcris coagmenii/que <vcrborum Jc/lc modulaieque 
apteque con’pofita, excrccnili gratia in Latin -m trutionem -v., a, 
Siite m.elu.'ateque et apte is the reading of titc e.i.!/ cri'.tions. 
The comn '01 reading n- i!;r' . ' r., iu...:Uicy .iic here 

Iki'f’’' ■ ! ui.ii ■; ...a , tiy tr..:'!],.;;’- by dimtelf. I 

h-; ' i--c,., id: ;,; to tiie t0!i';cci,;iriil re.-.ding. 

3 remember 
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remember them, and they are, if I miftalce not* 
as foJlows: " Every aftion is of fuch a nature 
that in itfclf it is neither good nor bad; fuch ad 
for inftance to drink, or to fpeak, or to argue, as 
we are now doing; not one of thele things is in 
itfelf honourable, but, becomes fo by the manner 
in which it is done ; a thing well done becomes 
a good and honourable adlion, one not well done 
a bale adlion. So it is of love j for every kind of 
love is not honourable, or worthy of commenda¬ 
tion ; but he is fo who dircfls his attachment 
properly.” When thefe words were read, Tau¬ 
rus faid to me, “ Here, you rhetorician (for fo he 
called me when I was firft received into the dais, 
thinking that I came to Athens only to puzzle 
tnyfelf about rhetoric) do you obferve this fen- 
tence, how full of meaning, how luminous, and 
connecSted it is, and comprifed in certain fhort 
yet complete terms, coming round to the point 
whence they ftarted ? Can you produce from any 
of your orators a Ipeech fo happily, fo harmoni- 
oufly put together ? But the elegance of the ftyle 
1 fuppofe you confider but as a fecondary objeft j 
for v/e are to make our way into the very depths 
of Plato’s mind, progrelTively to advance to the 
height of the grandeur of his fentiments j we are 
not to turn ourfelves out of the way, to enjoy 
the pleafant flow of his ftyle, and the choice ele¬ 
gance of his expreflions.” This admonition of 
Taurus, upon the harmonious periods of Plato 
You III. X 5 not 
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hot only did not check, but encouraged us ifl 
aiming to transfer the elegance of the Greek into 
Latin terms; and as Ibme little vile animals are 
prone through petulance to imitate what they 
hear and fee, fo did we exprefs our admiration of 
Plato’s writings, which we attempted not to 
rival, but as it were to make draughts and copies 
of it, fuch as this, which we formed from thole 
very words. “ Every aft,” fays he, “ is of luch 
a nature, that in itfelf it is neither good nor bad j 
as what we are now doing, viz. drinking, linging, 
dilputing; for as no one of thefe aftions is in 
itfelf honourable, but becomes fo by the manner 
in which it is done, an aftion rightly and honour¬ 
ably done becomes ± good aftion, if ill done, an 
evil one. Thus it is with love j for not every 
kind of love is honourable or worthy of commen¬ 
dation, but that which difpofes us to love honour¬ 
ably.” 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXL 

At what timesy between the building of Rome and the 
■ Jecond Runic war^ the celebrated Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans flourijhed'. 

I N order that I might have fome knowledge of 
ancient times, and tlluftrious charaders in thofe 
ages, left perchance I fliould in difcourle make 
fome obfervation upon the age and life of fome 
of chefe great men, like that ignorant fophift who 
lately proclaimed aloud, that the philofopher 
Carneades was prefentcd with a fum of money 
by Alexander the fon of Philip, and that Panae- 
tius the ftpic lived with the elder Scipioj to guard 


' This chapter, containing fo many fynchronifms of Greek 
and Roman hiftory, is of very great importance, but like 
other chronological matters is attended with difficulties in 
particular parts. Inftveral inftances, Gellius will be found 
to be miftakcn in fcveral years of calculation; in others, hi* 
pofitions are at leaft difputablc. We may always in fuch 
I'ubjefts fufpeft the errors of tranfcribers in writing figures 
as among the caufes of difagreement. • It would be difficult, 
and a fubjefl for a very long work, to difeufs the particulars 
of all thefc points, but by comparing the coincidences with 
the tables of the beft chi onologers, it will ealily be feen that 
Gellius does not always agree with thofe who are coufidcred 
as the beft authorities. 


myfelf 
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myfelf therefore from ihui confounding ages and 
times, I made fomc extrafls from the books 
called Clironicles, treating of thofe times, in 
■which Grecian and Roman charafters, diftin- 
guiflied by their talents or their j.'ower, flourifh- 
ed, from the building of Rome to the fecond 
Punic war. Thefe extrafts, which were made 
upon different occafions, I have reduced to fom.e 
fort of order: nor was it my object, with accurate 
care and attention to compofe a catalogue of 
illufti ions contemporaries in the two nations, but 
that thefe Attic Nights might be fprinkled 
here and there agreeably with theft* flowers of 
hiftory. In this acciMint I have thought it fuf- 
ficient to fpeak of the times in which a few of 
thefe charadlers exifted, born whofe dates it will 
not be difficult to guefs at the periods of.thofe 
who are not here mentioned. I fhall begin 
with the famous Solon, finer, with regard to Ho¬ 
mer and Hefiod, it is plainly the opinion of all 
writers that they lived either at the fame time, 
or that Homer was ratlier the more ancient, 
but that both lived before Rome was built, while 
the Silvii were mafters of Alba, about 160 years 
after the Trojan war, according to Caffius’s An¬ 
nals, in the firft of which he fpeaks of Homer 
and Hefiod, and about 160 years before the 
building of Rome, as Cornelius Nepos fays, in 
his firft Chronicle, of Homer. We learn that 
Solon, one of the celebrated wife men, wrote the 

Athenian 
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Athenian laws in the thirty-third year of the 
reign ofTarquinius Prifcus, king of Rome; but 
Pififtratus was the tyrant of Athens when Scr- 
vius Tullius reigned, before which time Solon 
went into volunt;ry banifliment, becaufe no 
credit was given to him when he foretold the 
tyranny of Pififtratus. After- this, Pythagoras 
the Sami.in came into Italy, in the reign of 
Tarquin’s fon, firnamed Superbus; and at the 
fame time Hipparchus, the fon of Pififtratus, the 
brother of Hippias the tyrant, was flain at Athens 
by Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Cornelius Ne- 
pos fays, that Archilochus began juft then to be 
celebrated for his poetry, when TuUus Hoftilius 
was upon the throne. It is recorded, that in the 
‘260th year after that, or not much more, the 
Perfians were routed by the Athenians in the fa¬ 
mous battle of Marathon, under Miltiades, who 
after that viftory was condemned by the people 
of Athens, and died in prifon. Then flourilhed 
at Athens iEfehylus, the celebrated writer of 
tragedies. About this time, at Rome, the people - 
created for themfelves, by an infurreflion, tribunes 
and jfidiles; and not long after, Caius Martins 
Coriolanus, being thwarted and irritated by the 
tribunes of the people, went over from tlie re¬ 
public to their enemies the Volfcians, and made 
war upon the Romans. A few years after this, 
Xerxes was routed by the Atiienians and the 
greater part of Greece, under the condudl of 

Thcmiftocles, 
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Themiftocks, in a naval engagement, and put to 
flightj near Salamis j and four years after this, ih 
the confulfhip of Menenius Agrippa and MardiUs 
Horatius Pulvillus, in the war againftthe Vcien- 
tcs, 360 Romans of rank, with their families, 
were furrounded by the enemy near the river 
Cremcra, and were cut off. Near this time, 
Empedocles, of Agrigentum, became celebrated 
as a natural philofopher; at the fame time it 
appears, the decemviri were appointed to draw 
up a code of laws, by whom ten tablets were 
firft completed, and afterwards two more added. 
Then began the Peloponnefian war in Greece, of 
which Thucydides has written the hiftory; it 
began about 323 years after the building of 
Rome, at which time Aulus Pofthumius Tor- 
quatus was diftator, who beheaded his fon for 
engaging the enemy contrary to his orders. The 
Fidenates were then at war with the Romans. 
The charafters diftinguifhed in thofe times were, 
Sophocles and Euripides as tragic poets, Hip¬ 
pocrates as a phyfician, and Democritus a phi¬ 
lofopher; to thefe, Socrates the Athenian fuc- 
cceded, fomewhat younger, but who lived in part 
of their time. From this period, when the mi¬ 
litary tribunes governed the Roman republic, to 
the year of the building of the city 347, the 
thirty tyrants were placed by the Spartans over 
the Athenians; and a few years after, Socrates 
was condemned to death at Athens, and killed 

by 
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by poifon in prifon. Near that time Marcus 
Furius Camillus was diftator at Rome, and 
overcame the Veii. Not long after happened the 
war of the Senones, in which the Gauls took the 
whole of Rome, except the capitol j and foon 
after that, Eudoxus the aftrojoger was celebrated 
in Greece; and the Lacedaemonians were con¬ 
quered by the Athenians, under Phormio, at Co¬ 
rinth. At this time, Marcus Manlius, who had 
prevented the Gauls in their attack from fcaling 
the capitol, was convifted of an intention to feize 
upon the government, and being condemned, 
was, as Varro relates, thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock, or, as Cornelius Nepos affirms, 
fcourged to death. In the feventh year after the 
recovery of the city, it is recorded, that Ariftotle 
the philofopher was born. A few years after the 
war with the Senones, the Thebans, commanded 
by Epaminondas, overcame the Lacedaemonians 
at Leudlria j and a fliort time after that, by the 
law of Licinius Stolo, confuls were chofen at 
Rome from the people, whereas before it had 
not been legal for any perfon, unlefs of patrician 
rank, to be conful. In about the 400th year 
from the building of the city, Philip, the fon of 
Amyntas, and father of Alexander, rofe to the 
throne of Macedon, at which time Alexander was 
born. A few years after this, the philofopher 
Plato vifited Dionyfius, the laft tyrant of Sicily; 
and a little time after, Philip defeated the Athe¬ 
nians 
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nians in a great battle at Cheronea, from which 
battle Demofthenes fought fafety by flight, and 
when he was reproached for this difgraceful flight, 
he replied in the following well-known verfc: 

He who fights and runs away. 

May live td fight another day.. 

Philip after this is flain by a confpiracy, and 
Alexander, fucceeding to the government, pafled 
over into Afia and the Eaft to fubdue the Per- 
fians. Another Alexander, whofe lirname was 
MoloflTus, came into Italy to make war upon the 
Romans j for now the reputation and the valour 
of the Roman nation began to grow illuftrious 
among foreign people; but he died before the 
war began. We are told that this Moloflus, 
when he came into Italy, faid he invaded the 
Romans as a nation of men, while the Macedo¬ 
nian Alexander went to the Perfians as to a na¬ 
tion of women. Soon after, Alexander of Ma- 
cedon, having fubdued great part of the Eaft, 
and reigned eleven years, died} and not long 
fubfequent to that, died the philofopher Ariftodc, 
and then Demofthenes. About this time the 
Romans were engaged in a difaftrous and pro- 
tradfed war with the Samnites, and the confuls 
Titus Veturius and Spurius Pofthumius, in an 
unlucky fituation at Caudium, were furrounded 
by the Samnites, and being compelled to pals 
under tlie yoke, departed under the ftigma of a 
difgraceful treaty. 

After 
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After nearly the 470th year from the foutvda* 
tion of the city, war was begun with king 
Pyrrhus; it that time Epicurus the Athenian, 
and 2 en 0 the Citian, philofophers; were in re- 
{)ute; then Caius Fabficifis Lufcinus and Quin¬ 
tus Aintlilius Papus were cenfors it Rome, and 
removed Publius Cornelius Riifinus from the fe- 
natorial order; and they affigned as a caufe for 
thus difgracing him, that thd^ had fotind him ufing 
ten pounds of f)late at an entertainment. In the 
490th year front the building of Rome, Appius> 
lirnamed Catidex, the brother of Appius CascuS, 
and Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, being Confuls, the 
firft PiJriic War was begun; and not long after, 
Callimachus, the poet of Cyrene, in Alexandria, 
Was in reputation in the court of king Ptolemy. 
Rather more than twenty years after this, peace 
being made with the Carthaginians, in the confu- 
late of Claudius Cento, the fbn of Appius Caecus, 
and Marcus Sempronius Tiulitanus, Lucius Li- 
vius, firfl. began to exhibit plays at Rome, 
160 years after the death of Sophocles and Eu¬ 
ripides, and about 52 years after the death of 
Menander. Quintus Valerius and Caius Marii- 
Jius fucceeded Claudius and Tuditanus, and in 
their confulfhip, Varro relates, in his firfl Trea- 
tife on the Poets, that Quintus Ennius the poet 
was born, who in his 60th year wrote his twelfth, 
book of Annals, which Ennius hifnfelf fpeaks of 
in that book. Five hundred and fiinececn years 
VoL. III. Y after 
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after the building of the city, Spurius Cervilius 
Ruga, by the advice of his friends, was the firfl: 
perfon who divorced his wife becaufe flie was 
barren, fwcaring before the cenfors, that he mar¬ 
ried for the purpofe of having children. In thcj 
fame year, the poet Naevins exhibited plays, 
whom Marcus Varro, in his firfl: Trcarife on the 
Poets, fays, ferved in the firft Ponic war, which 
Nasvius himfelf fays in the poem he wrote on 
that war 5 but Servius afftrms that Fortius Lici- 
nius was the firfl: poet at Rome » be Ijpeaks of 
him in thefe lines— 

When Rome with Carthage waged her feeond 
fight. 

The Romatff Mufe firfl: ventur’d on her flighty 

About fifteen years after, war was commenced a- 
g^nft the Carthaguuans, and not very long after, 
Marcus Cato fiourifhed as an orator, and Plautus- 
as a dramatic poet. At this time Diogenes the 
Stoic, and Carneades the academic, and Critolaus- 
the peripatetic, were fent to Rome by the Athe¬ 
nians to tranfeft public bufinefs with the fcnatc, 
A little time after, Quintus Ennius flowifhed, and 
then Cascilius Terence, after that Pacovius, in 
whofe old age, Accius, and then Lucilius, yet more 
famous for his fatires on the works of others; 
but we arc proceeding too far, having fixed as 
the boundary to our obfervations the feeond Punic 
war. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XVilt* 


Chap. L 

7)jfputations between a ftoic and a peripatetic philo* 
fvpher, Favorinus being arbiter, in which they 
enquire how far virtue avails to make Uje happy^ 
and how far happinefs confifts in thojg oljeJs 
which are called extraneous. 

T here were at Rome two friends of Fa¬ 
vorinus, philofophers of fome note, one 
a follower of the peripatetic doftrine, the other 
a ftoic. I was once prefent at a difpute between 
thefe men, carried on with much pertinacity, 
when we were guefts of Favorinus, at Oiiia. Wc 
were walking on the ftiore, towards evening, in 
the Ipring: here the ftoic affirmed that the life of 
man could be rendered happy by virtue alone, 
and perfedlly miferable only by wickednels, al¬ 
though every corporal, or, as it is called, external 
good, Ihould be wanting to the virtuous man, 
and poffeflcd by the wicked. The peripatetic 
on the other hand allowed that life could only 
Y » be 
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be made miferable by vice and wickcdnefs, but 
he by no means thought that virtue alone was 
fufficient to reqder life completely happy, fincc 
the poffeflion of our proper limbs, health, a good 
perfon, ^n eftate, a good charaiSler, and other 
things relating tcf the body, as well as the goods 
of fortune, appeared neceflary to the perfection 
of happinefs*. Here the ftoic loudly replied, ex¬ 
prefling 

’ Necejfary to tho perfeiiton of happinefs.'\—yLa.rU?i\'s de- 
fcription of a happy life, in his celebrated epigram, “ Vitam 
iqnae &clunt beatiorem,” 1. x. cp. 47. enumerates nearly tha 
Jame particulars as are here faid to be required by the Peri¬ 
patetics. This epigram has frequently been imitated in Eng- 
lilh. By Cowley, very coarfcly and carclefsly, near the end 
of his Difcaurfes, hy nvay of Effays, in ^-erfe andprofe : and no 
better by Fenton, in Nicholas Colkition of Poems, vol. iv, 
p. 58.—The following much neater vcrilon is by an ano¬ 
nymous writer in the fame volume, p. 115. 

To enjoy your life in happinefs. 

My friend, the ways and means arc thefc; 

Defcended wealth, a fruitful farm. 

An houfe by fite and ftrudure warm. 

Still void of llrife ; your drefs Hill plain. 

But unaffefted, neat, and clean ; 

Alike at peace in head and heart. 

And vigorous health in every part; 

Truth without craft; a friend or two, 

J uft fuch, and only fuch as you ; 

A table with cheap plenty fpread, 

• 'Where health, and no difeafe, is fed; 

Still fober nights, yet free from cares; 

A bed that lull nor forrow (liares. 

Where pleafmg daily labours give 
Unbroken fleeps from ten to five; 


From 
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prcffing his furprize that he fliould advance two 
oppofite pofitions ; “For as wickednels and vir¬ 
tue were oppofed to each other, and a miferable 
and an happy life, he did not preferve the power 
and nature of an oppofite in each, who fijppofed 
that vice alone had power to render life mifer¬ 
able, and yet contended that virtue was not fuf- 
ficient to make it happy. And herein (faid 
he) lies the inconfiftency and contradiftion, that 
the man who profeffes that life can by no means 
be made happy if virtue be wanting, fiiould at 
the fame time deny that virtue is fufficient for 
happinefs, if that alone be poflefled, and Ihould 
thus take from virtue when prefent, that credit 
which he acknowledges to be her due when ab- 
fent.” “ Then (fays the peripatetic, with much 
pleafantry) give me leave to alk you, do you call 
that an amphora of wine which wants a congius 
of the mpafure ?” “ By no means (replied the 

ftoic) can that be called an amphora which wants 
a congius.” Upon this the peripatetic retorted, 
then the congius ought to be called the 
amphora, fince when that is wanting it is no am¬ 
phora, when that is added it is complete. Now 
}{it be abfurd to advance that a congius makes at^ 


From further views entirely free. 

But, as you are, content to be; 

And thus, while all your hours are paft, 
J'lor fears, nor wilhes for your laft. 


T 3 


amphora^ 
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amphora, it is equally abfurd to fay, that life is 
made happy by virtue only, becaufe if virtue be 
wanting* life never can be happy.” Then Favo- 
riniis, turning to the Peripatetic, “ your argument 
(fays he) about the calk of wine, is a fophiftry 
difcufled in books; but (as you know) it is rather 
a witticifm than a proof or an argument, for if 
a congius be wanting, it happens that the am¬ 
phora has not its juft meafure j but when it is 
added, that meafure docs not make the calk, but 
fupplies its deficiency j but virtue (as the Stoics 
fay) is not merely an addition or a fupplenicnt, it 
is itfelf equivalent to an happy life, and therefore 
makes life happy, becaufe life is only happy when 
that is prefent.” Thefc and other arguments yet 
more minute and intricate they difcufled, accord¬ 
ing tp their different notions, making Favorinus 
the arbiter. But as night approached, and dark- 
nefs began to thicken, we departed^ attending Fa- 
Yorinus into his houfe, 


Chak 
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Chap. II. 

What fart of quefiions we ujed to difcufs in the Sa¬ 
turnalia at Athens, with fame intricatefopbifiries^ 
end amufing anigmas. 

W E celebrated the Saturnalia at Athens witli 
mirth and moderation, nor, as they fay, 
relaxing our minds j for Mufonius affirms, that to 
give a loofe to the mind is as it were to lofo the 
mind; but we indulged ourfelvcs a little in the 
ingenuous pleafantries of lively converfation. A 
large party of us from Rome, on a vifit to 
Greece, and who attended the fame leftures and 
the fame matters, met at the famefwpper; then he, 
who in his turn gave the entertainment, propofed, 
as a reward for the folution of a queftion, fome 
old Greek or Latin book, and a crown of laurel, 
and introduced as many quettions as there were 
perfons prefent. When he had propofed them 
all,* the turn of each to fpeak was decided by lot. 
The quettion being folved, the crown and re-, 
ward was prefented; if not folved, it was carried 
on, to be obtained by the next, according to lot, 
and if no one could folve it, the reward and crown 
was dedicated to the deity in whofe honour the 
^ttivaJ was celebrated. The quettions debated 
y 4 wert 
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^ere of this fort: fome difficult fentence from 
an old poet of agreeable rather than of ferioua 
perplexity; fome faft of ancient hiftory j the elu¬ 
cidation of fome axiom derived from philofophy, 
improperly become common j the inveftigatiop 
of fome word of unufual occurrence, or fome 
obfcurity in the tenfe of a verb, the meaning of 
which is obvious. Of thefe queftions, I remem¬ 
ber fcven, of which the firft was the repetition qf 
fome verfes in Ennius’s Satires, in which one 
word is elegantly ufed in many different ways, as 
for example:— 

Nam qui lepide' poftulaf, alterum fruftrari. 
Quern fruftratur, fruftra eiim dicit, fruftra efle, 
N am qui fefe fruftrari, quern fruftra fentir, 

Qui fruftratur, is fruftra eft, fi non ille eft fruftra. 

The 

* Nam qui lepide, &c.]—The ancients fometitnes indulged 
themfelves in this falfe tafte of running the changes on 
words of one origin. Thus Plautus in his Captives has— 

Qui cavet ne decipiatnr, vix cavet, cum etiam cavet^. 
Etiam chm cavifle ratus, f^pe is cantor captus efl. 

Of modern jingles of this kind, none is more celebrated 
than the following, which Wallis gives in his Englifli Gram¬ 
mar, both in French and Englifh, and afterward? iu a La¬ 
tin iranflation, with an ample comment: 

Quand un cordier cordant, veuf corder une corde, 

Pour fa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde: 

Mats, ft un des cordons de la corde defcorde, 
be cordon ^eicordant fait defcorder la corde. 
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The fecond cjueftion was, how we fhould inter* 
pret what Plato, in the republic which he planned 
in his books, fays, that wives lliould be in com¬ 
mon, and that the rewards of great captains and 
warriors fhould be the kifles of boys and virgins. 
The thii d queftion was, the fallacy of the follow¬ 
ing fophiliry, and how it is to be explained. 
“ That which you have not lof]:*, you havcj 
horns you have not loft, therefore you have 

In Engliih thus; 

When a twifter a twifting will twill him a twill, 

For the twilling his twill, he tliree twines doth intwill, 
Bui if one of the twines of the twill do untwill. 

The twine that untwilleth, untwilleth the twill. 

To which that author adds eight more of his own original 
conllruflion. 

* ^0^ non perdidifiif &c.]—Moll of thefc logical quib¬ 
bles had more credit given to them by the ancients than 
they deferved ; the authors of many of them are recorded ; 
they were dillinguilhed by appropriate names, and were 
often the fubjeft of private difcuirion. This of the horns is 
by Diogenes Laertius attributed to Eubulidbs, a difciple of 
the Socratic Euclid. It was commonly called ceratisie, from 
xspac, a horn. His name is mentioned with it by an oliS 
comic poet 

'O iSfirixof S' Ktjalfti*; 

The fallacy of the argument is perfectly evident; for it 
alTcrts univerfally what is only true of fuch things as wp 
have lince had. Diogenes attributes alio to Eabulides thp 
fopliiiins called mentiens, fallens, Ele 3 ra,occultaia, forites, and 
calma ; yet moll of thefe are alfo attributed to Cltrylippus. 
It feems little worth while to enquire the true authors of fuch 
idle fubtiities. 


horns.” 
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horns.” Alfo another fophiftry ; “ What I am, 
that you are not j I am a man, therefore you are 
not a man.” The next was the folution of this 
fophifm: When I tell a lie, and acknowledge 

it, do I tell a lie, or do I Ipeak truth ?” We 
had afterwards the following queftion; For 
what reafon arc the patricians accuftomed to en¬ 
tertain each otlier at the Megalenfian feftivals, the 
common people at thole of Ceres.” 

In like manner it was debated, “ What poet of 
the ancients had uled the phrafe verant, for vera 
dkunt (they fay true).” The fixth queftion was, 
What fort of herb is the alphodel which Hefiod 
ipeaks of thus;— 

N>iwio» as^* ttcxTtv eirif «jwt(ru Ttxvros 
OvS'ifiv tv T£ »<r(pohXif lAiy’cmx^. 

And what Hefiod meant when he faid that 
half was more than the whole ?” The laft quef- 


a nXso» Thefe two lines convey a celebrat¬ 

ed reeojnmend^tion of moderation; the former being point¬ 
ed againft avarice and rapacity, the latter recommending 
iimple and frugal diet. Plato, in his third book of La\«s, 
fpeaking cf the kings of the Argives and Meffenians, who 
by their rapacity ruined themielvcs and others, “ Were 
they (fays he) ignorant of what Hefiod fays with the utmott 
juilice, that half is often more than the whole, when to 
take the whole is dangerous, but ike half is mo.derate ; for 
be thought moderation as much preferable toexcefs,as any 
good thing is to another that is inferior to it.” 

Erafmus treats at large on this pafi'age as an eftablilhed 
proverb. 

tion 


a 
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tion was, “ Of what tcnfe are the verbs fcripjerimt 
venerimt legermt of the praeterperfeft, or fiiture, 
or both." Thefe topics were then debated and 
explained in the order which I mentioned, each 
drawing a lot, and we were all prefented with a 
book and a chaplet, except for one queftion 
which was upon the word verant i no one re., 
membered that word to have been ufed by Quin¬ 
tus Ennius, in the ijth of his Annak, in the fbU 
lowing verfe;— 

Satin vates verant tetate in agunda. 

The chaplet therefore for this queftion was dedi¬ 
cated to Saturn, the god of that feftival. 


Chap, 
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Chap. III. 

What reJpSl JEfchines, in the oration in which hf 
accujed ‘fimarchus of tncontinency., faid the Lace- 
d<emonians judged to be due to the wife fuggejlion 
of a very ■profligate citizen ^ 


TT^SCHINES, the moft acute andfagacious 
JTXdJ of all the orators who flourifhed among 
die Athenians, in that fevere and acrimonious 
Ipeech, wherein he pointedly and violently ac- 


* Taylor’s Preface to this Oration of ^fchines againit 
Timarchus may be confultcd by the more curious reader, 
as from Hermogenes, Hefychius, Synefius, &c. he has col- 
leiled every fact explanatory of the charafter of the perfon 
accufed, and every circumftance which can illuftrate this 
memorable oration. This is Hated to have been the lirft 
occafion of the enmity betwixt ^ifchincs and DemoHhcnes : 
certain it is, that the morals of Timarchus were in the 
higheft degree vicious and depraved, yet he had all the 
qualities of a profound and atcoinplifhcd politician, and 
was by no means without Ikill in military affairs. Not- 
with'danding his reputation for thefe and other talents, this 
accufation, ut in his rebus fieri folet, fiys Taylor, prevailed, 
and the name of Timarchus has become in fucceeding ages 
proverbially ignominious. The term a Timarchus was ap¬ 
plied by the Greeks, that is the more modern Greeks, ip 
an individual totally corrupt. This oration is mentioned 
^fo in funilar terms by I,ucian and by Plutarch. 


cufed 
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tuftd Timarchus of incontinence, fays, that a 
certain man gave the following honourable and 
ufeful counfel to the Lacedaemonians, being him- 
felf a chief in that ftate, diftinguilhed by his virtue, 
and advanced in age : “ The Laceda;monians, 
(faid he) were debating a queftion in which the 
advantage and credit of the ftate were concerned, 
when a man rofe to deliver his fentiments, noto¬ 
rious for the bafenefs of his life, but at die fame 
time pofleffing all the talents of an accomplilhed 
orator. The counfel he gave refpefting what 
ought to be done was fo convincing, that it re¬ 
ceived general approbation, and a decree was 
about to be paffed according to his opinion ; 
when, with great vehemence and indignation, 
there arofc one of thofe leaders, whom the Lace- 
dtemonians revered as judges and direftors of 
the public councils, diftinguifhcd by his age and 
the dignity of his charaftcr: * What rcafon (he 
exclaimed) Oh Lacedcemonians ! will there be to 
hope that this city and ftate can any longer re¬ 
main fecure and invincible, if we employ the 
counfels of fuch men as this f if this counfel be 
wife and meritorious, I befecch you, let us not 
fuffer it to be difgraced by the -pollution of its 
flagitious author.’ Having faid this, he called 
Upon aman^ celebrated for his fortitude and juf- 

tice, 

* Called upon a man .^—The fame is related by ?lu- 
tarch with fome variation; he i.nputei to the ephori what 

^fehines 
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ticc> but of mean talents as an orator, and defirfed 
him, by the confent and requeft of all, to delivel*, 
in the beft manner he could, the fehtiments of 
the eloquent Ipeaker, in order that no mention of 
him being made, the decree of the people might 
pafs in his name who had laft fpoken. The ad¬ 
vice of this very prudent old man was followed, 
and thus the falutary counfel took place, while 
the name of its bafe author was changed." 

^chines here aferibes to ati individual, but whoever fug- 
gefted fuch a meafure, ^we muft certainly father adnure its 
diferetion and its policy, than its juAice. 


C It A P. IV» 

How Sulpitius Jpollinaris laughed at me who ajferted 
that he alone underftood the hiftofy of Sallufiy 
enquiring the meaning <f incertum ftolidior an 
vanior 

W H EN we were young men at Rome, and, 
having changed the praetexta and the 
toga vijrilis, were looking out for maftcK of deeper 

knowledge, 

• This is a very interefting chapter, and throws confider- 
able light upon the cuftoms and manners of the Romans. 

We 
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knowledge, we were by chance among the book- 
fellers in the flioe-market, when ApoUinarts Sul- 
pitius, a man in the memory of us all, pre-emi¬ 
nently learned, ridiculed a boafting fellow, who 
read Sallull far money, and played upon him with 
that elegant kind of raillery which Socrates ufed 
to the fophifts * i for when he affcrted that he was 

tlie 

We learn from it in particular, that it was not nnufual for 
critics and grammarians to give public leisures on fome po¬ 
pular author, to which probably all were indifcriminately 
admitted on paying a certain fee : we may learn alfo, from 
the remarks of Gellius, and the wicked wit of his friend 
Sulpltius Apollinaris, that this talk was not often under¬ 
taken, and confequently not attended, by men of the great- 
eft eminence for parts and learning. Such meetings pro¬ 
bably refembled our fpouting clubs, as any one appears to 
have propofed what’ queftion he pleafed, and the circum- 
ftance may have given rife to the improvifatori of modera 
Rome, who for a trifling fum of money will. On any given 
fubjeft, pronounce a number of extemporary verfes. 

This chapter allb informs us that Gellius was of noble 
rank, for the pratexta was only worn by the noble youths of 
Rome. 

* To ibt/ofbijls.l —Cicero alludes to the talent of Socra¬ 
tes. 

Socrates de feipfe detrahens, indifputatione flus tribue- 
bat its quos volebat refutare, ita cum aliud diceret atque for- 
tiret, libenter uti folitus eft, ea diflimuLtione quam Graci 
twtuat vocant. Acad. Queft. 1 . iv. c. 5. 

Something of this kind is related of Socrates, in .£lian’t 
Various Hiftory. Perceiving that Alcibiades was vain of 
his riches and eftates, he difplayed to his view a map of the 
earth.—Shew me Attica, fays the philofopher. Alcibiades 
obeyed. Shew me your eftates, fays Socrates. The young; 

Athenian 
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the only ’ man who could read and explain Sat-' 
lull, and openly boafted that he not otily ctiticallj^ 
fearched into the outer Ikin, and obvious mean¬ 
ing of his fentiments, but into their very blood 
and marrow. Apollinaris profeffing to ertibrace 
and reverence his learning, “ Very opportunely 
(fays he) my good mafter, are you come with the 
blood and marrow of Salluft’s words j for yeftef- 
day I was aflced the meaning of thofe words iri 
the fourth book of his hiftory, tvherej Ipeaking 
of Lentulus, he fays, it is very uncertain, Jloli- 
diome ejfet an vanior.'* Salluft’s words are thefe: 
** At Cnasus Lentulus patricise gentis collega ejusy 
cui cognomentum Ciodiano fuit, perincertum 
ftolidior an vanior, legem de pccunia quam Sylla 
cmptoribus bonorum remiferat exigenda promul- 
gavit.*’ Apollinaris therefore afErmed that this 
queftion was afked him, and that he could not 
folveit, namely, what were the different meanings 

Athenian confeffed he could not find them.-J-^What,- replied 
the rooraiift, are you fo vain of what is in fail no portion of 
the earth. 

* 'Qr.ly >»«;?.]—There is an epigram preferved in the' firl^ 
volume of the Latin Antholog)-, which turns upon this 
idea: * 

Dc Var. Catone’ grammafico et poefa 
Furius bibaculus, 

Cato grammaticus Latina Siren 
Qui folus legit ac ficit puetas. 

Where /ohs legit feems to mean the only man who know^ 
how to read them. 


of 
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of ftolidior and vanior ? for Salluft appeared tx> 
have feparated and oppofed them to each other, 
as if they were iinlike, and not the fame fpecies 
of defeft j he therefore requefted that he would 
inftruft him in the mcanbg and derivation of 
both. The other, with a grin upon his counte¬ 
nance, and with a turned-up lip, (hewing how 
much he defpifed the fubjeft of enquiry and the 
perfon who enquired, ** I (faid he) am accuf- 
tomed to inveftigate and unfold the marrow and 
blood of old c'n - lecondite words, not thofe which 
are in daily ufe with .he vulgar, for he muft 
needs be tmre fooltjb and vain than Cnseus Len- 
tulus himfelf, who does not know that vanity and 
levity are the fame fpecies of folly.” Having 
faid this, he left off abruptly, and was preparing 
to depart; we, however, detained him, and prefled 
him, as did more particularly Apollinaris, to ex¬ 
patiate more fully and openly upon the difference, 
or, if he thought proper, the fimilarity of the two 
words, and he entreated that he would not grudge 
this information to one defirous of inftru6tion. He, 
however, plainly perceiving that he was laugh¬ 
ed at, pretended to have bufinefs, and left us. 
We afterwards learned from Apollinaris, that the 
meaning of vanus was not according to the vulgar 
ufage, dtftpiens, or hebes, or ineptus ; but as the 
moft learned of the ancients ufed it, as mendax and 
itifidus, and they oppofed levia and inania to gra^ 
via and vana ; but men were called Jiolidi, not fb 
VoL. III. Z much 
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much figfiifying7?tf//i and exconies, as tetri, mdejli, 
illepidi, which the Greeks called and 

^oertxoi ; and he added, that each of thefe words, 
■with their derivations, were found in Nigidius's 
publications, which I have noticed, having fought 
for and found them, in order that I might infert 
them in thefe commentaries, and which 1 think 1 
have fomewhere or other already introduced. 


C H A *>. V. 

^intus Ennius, in his Jeventh book of Annals, has 
written quadrupes eques, and not as many 
read, quadrupes equus 

I T happened that at the l.oufe of Antonitfs 
Julian the rhetorician, a man of refpedlabi- 
lity and of great eloquence, myfelf and fome of 
his friends were amufing ourfelves in literary 
paftimes,and fuch ingenuous feftivities, at Puteoli. 

' The lines quoted in this chapter from Virgil, are to be 
found iit the third book of the Georgies, v. 115. 

The poet may properly enough apply to the horfemaa 
tljat which his (kill or management obiiges or teaches the 
horfe to do. 


Information 
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Information was brought to Julian, that a reader> 
a man of learning, with a very mufical voice, was 
reciting to the people, in the theatrej the Annals 
of Ennius. Let us go, faid he, to hear this En- 
nianift, whoever he be (by which name he chofe 
to call himfelf.) We found him reading, amcngft 
vaft clamours of applaUfe, the feventh book of 
the Annals; and we heard him very diftindly 
pronouncing thele lines— 

Denique vi magna qUadrUpes equUs atque ele=- 
phanti 

Projiciunt fele. 

Having read a few Verfes more, he departed, with 
the loud applaufes of the whole aflembly. Then 
laid Julian, as he pafled out of the theatre, 
‘‘ What think you of this ftranger and his qud~ 
■drupes equus ? for thus he reads it• 

Denique ti magn^ quadrupes equus atque ele- 
phanti 

Projiciunt fefe. 

Do you fuppofej if his inftrutTtor had been a 
Uian of any value, that he would have faid qua- 
nrupes equus, and not quadrupes eques F that 
fennius fo wrote itj no one at all attentive to an¬ 
cient learning has ever doubted.” But when fome 
qf the company faid, that they had read (every 
bne with his fchoOlmafter) quadrupes equUs, and 
^vondered what was the meaning of quadrupes 
Z i eques. 
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eques, I would have you (fays he) my good 
young men, read Quintus Ennius as accurately as 
Virgil did, who, imitating this verfein his Geor¬ 
gies, has put equitem for equum in the following 
lines:— 

Frena Pelethronii Lapiths gyrofque dedere 

Impofiti dorfo, atque equitem docuere fub armis 

Infultare folo, & greflus glomerate fuperbos. 

In which place, tinlefs any one interpret it ab- 
furdly, equitem can only fignify equum; for moft 
of the ancients called the man who rode, and the 
horfe on which the rider fate, equitem ; therefore 
the term equitare, which is derived from eques, 
is applied both to the rider and the horfe moving 
under him. Thus Lucilius, a man eminent for his 
knowledge of the Latin language, ufes the phrafe 
‘ equum equitarcy in the following verfes ; 

Queis hinc currere equum nos atque equitare 
videmus. 

His equitat currirquej oculis equitare vide¬ 
mus. 

And again, * Ergo oculis equitat.' However 
(continued he) I was ^ not content with thefe ex¬ 
amples ; and in order that it might appear be¬ 
yond all doubt and difpute, whether Ennius 
wrote equus or eques., I procured with great trouble 
and expence, for the lake of^xamining this one 
verfe, an edition of the firft and oldeft antiquity, 
with the emendations of Lampadion, and I there 

found 
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found it was written, not equus but eques*' Julian 
made thefe and other obfervations to us with 
much learning and great good nature; but I 
afterwards met with them allb in his work*. 


Chap. VI. 


jElius Melijfus, in the book etttitled “ De Loquendi 
Proprietate,” which he at firfl calls a cornu- 
copi<£y has ajjerted what is not worth memory or 
mention, prejuming that there is a great difference 
betwixt matrona and materfamilias. 


TT^LIUS MELISSJJS ‘ was a man in the 
J.\ 2 j higheft repute, within my memory,among 
grammarians, but in matters of literature he had 
more boafting and fophiftry than real talents. 
Bcfides many other publications, he wrote a 


* JElivs There were feveral illuflrious Ro¬ 

mans of this name. Lcn,xus Melifl’us is mentioned by Sue¬ 
tonius among his eminent grammarians; Caius MelilTus 
was the friend ofMeaenas, and was entrufted by him with 
the care of regulating the public libraries in the Oftavian 
Porch. See Gronovius. The Melifl'us here mentioned was 
a cotemporary of Gcllius, and probably a ddeendant of the 
former. 

z 3 


book 
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book which, when it was publilhed, was thought 
very learned: its title held out a great allure-, 
ment to readers} it profefled to be on correft 
fpeaking. Who could fuppofe that he Ipoke 
properly, unlefs he had thoroughly ftudied Me- 
lifliis ? In that book is the following paflage ; 
" She is called matrona ' who has had one 
child, {he who has had more is called mater 
faminas, as a fow when fhc has had one litter 
is called forcetra, when many, Jcropha." \^’e 
are left, however, to confult the augurs, whether 
this remark of MelilTus be a thought and coii- 
jefture of his own, or whether he ha<.I read it 
jn fome other author. With regard to. parcetra, 
he has certainly the authority of Pomponius 
in his comedy which has that title} but that mn- 

irouc 


* Matrona.]—There were difiereiit kiriJii cf miiniage 
contrafts among die Romans, upon a carefi;' attention to 
which much depends with refpe-S to the undcrlianciing of 
local circumftances and private manners. Tiie reader will 
do well to confult that part of Heineccius which difcuffe.s 
the fubjeft of Roman marriages, where the difference be¬ 
twixt the matrona and the materfamilias is diftiinflly pointed 
out. The legal marriages were called the icfus, the confarrea- 
tio, and the coemptioi and it is certain from the bell autlio- 
thorities, that the wife who v/as married without regard to. 
one of theie obfervances was matrona, but not materfami- 
Uas, whatever number of children fhs might have. The 
dillindlion therefore hdre fpecilied by Melifihs is neither 
corredl nor fuificient. 

’ /’wB/owiar.]—There were two Latin poets of this, 
name, one Lucius Pomponius, who is the one here alluded 

^0.,, 
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trmia is not ufed except to exprefs ofte who has 
had one child, and materfamHias^ one who has 
had more, he can produce no authority from 
writers of antiquity. This in fhort leems the 
rnore probable, and which accurate explainers of 
ancient words have affirmed, that ffie is properly 
called matrona who is married to a hiifband, as 
long as ffie remains in that ftate, although ffie 
may have no children, and ffie is fo called from 
the word mater^ which though not yet obtained, 
ffie has the hope and chance of obtaining, 
whence that ftate is called matrimony; but ffie 
only is called materfamilias * who is in the hand 

to, and a writer of comedies; tlic other, PiiWius Pomponius, 
a writer of tr.igedics. H. Stepaens ha? prei'erved fragments 
of both. Stephens mentions a play of the former called 
Porcaria, but not one of the name of Porcetra. 

* Materfamhias.'^ —I’liis wprd feems to be ufed by Plau¬ 
tus merely as i'yi.onytnous with uxor, without any diferimi- 
nation of the kind abovercentioned: 

Nunquam enim nimi' curare poffunt fuum parentem fllix; 
<juem tequiiis ell nos poticrem habere quam te poftidci 
pater 

Viros noilros, quibus tu voluilli effe nos malrosfamilicu, 

d'inis tranflated in Thornton’s Plautus: 

Children can never take too tender care 

Of a loved parent; whom Ihoald we efteem 

More dear than you, and npxt to you our huibands. 

Of your own choice. 

'jfhe reader will perceive that this tranllation is hardly 
?iiaikcd enough. 


^4 


of 
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of her hulband, and under his direftion, or the 
direction of him under whofe authority her huA' 
band is, for Ihe comes not only into wedlock* 
but into the family of her hulband* and the fitu- 
ation of his heir. 


C H A F. VII. 

Jh wbat manner Favorinus reproved one who was 
unfeafonably enquiring concerning the ambiguities 
of words. Fhe different Jignifications otf the word 

CONCIO '. 

M y friend Favorinus happening to meet, 
near the temple of the Carmentae, with 
Domitius, a man of learning, and an eminent 
grammarian at Rome, but firnamed the injane^ 

* H. Stephens is at confiderable pains to prove the title 
to this chapter fpurious and corrupt, but he exerts himfelf to 
little purpofe, for it does not at all matter whether the title 
of the chapter tells the reader how Favorinus treated Domi- 
dus, or how Domitius behaved to Favorinus. 

There is a great deal of truth in thefe harih words put 
into the mouth of Domitius; and it is obvious enough, that 
with all his talents and accomplithments, this Favorinus, the 
friend and favourite of Gellius, difcovers on various occa- 
fions a great deal of pedantry. 


from 
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from his ferocious and churlifh difpofition, faid to 
him (I was with Favorinus at the time) Pray 
tell me, matter, have I done wrong in calling 
(^fifxoyopicti) addrefles to the people, when I 
wilhed to exprefs it in Latin, concianes? for I 
am not fore, and I wifh to know, whether any 
one of the ancients, who were attentive to pro¬ 
priety of fpeech, called an oration by the word 
condo “ Sir (replied Domitius, with a fierce 
voice and countenance) there is nothing good 
to be expedled when you diftinguittied philofo- 
phers think of nothing but words and autho¬ 
rities for words; but I will fend you a book, 
wherein you will find what you want, for I, a 
grammarian, am occupied in the ftudy of mora¬ 
lity and the rules of life, but you, philofophers, 
are, as Cato calls you, dead gloffaries*; you col- 
left, and read over and over old filthy records, 
foolifh and trifling as the words of old womea 
hired for mourners. I wilh our whole race were 
mute, diihonefty would then lack its inftrumenC 
of mifehief.” When we had left him, “ Wc 
addrefled this man (fays Favorinus) at an un¬ 
lucky moment, for he feems to me to be in the 
paroxylm of fome difeafe; obfcrve, however 
(adds he) that this waywardnefs of difpofition, 
which is called melancholy, does not happen to 

* Dead Mortuaria gloflaria. It is fometimes 
read mortualia; the latter term occurs in Plautus : hsec non 
fiint non nuga: jioa enim mortualia. 

Voi. III. Z 5 


little 
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little and weak minds j but there is fomething of ‘ 
elevated affeftion in it’, and ftrong truths are 
often fpoken, though without any regard to time 
or feafon. What now is your opinion of his re¬ 
mark upon philofophers ? Would it not have 
been thought worthy of remembrance, if Antif- 
thenes or Diogenes had fpoken it ?” He fent, 
however, the book foon after to Favorinus, as he 
had promifed; it was, I think, a publication of Ver- 
rius Flaccus, in which queftions of this fort were 
difeufled; that Jenatus exprefled the place of the 
aflembly, and the perfons who- formed it; that 
civitas denoted the fituation, the town, the go¬ 
vernment, and the multitude ; that tribus and 
decuria were ufed for the place, the government, 
and the inhabitants; and that concio fignified 
three things, namely, the tribune from which the 
oration was delivered, the aflembly of the people 
Handing round, and the fpeech itfelf. As Marcus 
Tullius in his fpeech againfl: Quintus Metellus 
fays, “ I afeended {in concionem) the tribune, a 
eoncourfe was aflembledand in his Orator he 
lays, “ I often heard the aflemblies (condones) 
exclaim, when my words appeared particularly in 
point, for their ears wait, that the fentence may 
be fitly bound together by well-placed words.” 
This word figi.ified alfo an aflembly of the peo¬ 
ple, and the fpeech itfelf, which was not proved 
by examples taken from that book, but, at the re- 

* Eleniated Literally heroic affeftion. The 

cxprelTion and lendment is from Ariftotle. 
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queft of Favorinus, we afterwards found proofs 
of thefe various fignificationsj both in Cicero, as 
I before obferved, and in the moft elegant of the 
ancient writers 5 but what be mofl wanted, namely, 
to find condo ufed for the fpeech itlelf, the title pf 
one of Cicero’s books exhibits, which is called by 
Tully himfelf contra concionem ^ 
which means only an oration againfl; the fpeech of 
Metellus, 


Chap. VIIL 

^he oftoioTEXt'jTa, and oao«o7rTwra, and other things of 
this forty which are confidered as ornaments tf 
compofition, are trifling and puerile j this fhewn 
from the vcrfcs of Lucilius. 

L U CILI U S has expofed with great wit, 
and ridicule, in his fifth Satire, thole lite¬ 
rary affeftations, liich as words ending in a fimiiar 
manner, or of an equal number of fyllables, or 
otherwife like or equal to each other, by the 
immoderate and unfeafonable ufe of which foolifli 
people, who wilh to appear Ifocratics ‘, excite 

dilguft; i 

* Ifocratics.']—\n other words, followers of Ifocrates. 
'I'his pcrlbu reckoned among his difciples a long catalogue 

<4 
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dilguft; he has fhewn how ftupid and chUdifh 
they are in that paflage, wherein he complains to 
a friend that he had neglefted to vifit him when 
fxck; 

Quo me habeam pafto tametfi non quaeris 
docebo, 

Quando in eo numero manfti quo in maxima 
nunc eft 

Pars hominum, ut periifle vclis, quern mlueris 
cum 

Viferc debueris. Hoc nolueris, & debueris., te 

Si minus deleftat,quod «T{;;^mIfocraciu’' eft: ’O- 

p^AJijwJffque fimul totum ac crviAfuct^aKKah;. 

Non operam perdo, ft tu hie. 

«f honourable names; among others were Hyperides, 
Iheus, Xenophon, Theopompus, Naucrates, &c. 

The following charafter of Ifocrates from Quintilian, 
which I give in the tranflation of Patfall, feeras to deferve a 
place here : “ Ifocrates, in a different kind of eloquence, is 
fine and polifhed, and better adapted for engaging in a mock 
than real battle. He was iludious of all the beauties of 
difeourfe, and had his reafons for it, having calculated his 
eloquence for fchools, and not for contentions at the bar. 
His invention was eafy; he was very fond of graces and em- 
bellifhments; and (b nice was he in his compofition, that 
his extreme care is not without reprehenfion.” 

Yet Cicero obferves of Ifocrates, that in what the peculi¬ 
arities of his art confided is not evident. Cicero’s words are: 
Magnus et nobilis rhetor Ifocrates, cujus ipfius quant 
conftet effe artem non invenimus.—He adds ; Difcipulorum 
autem atque eorum qai protin us ab hac funt difeiplina pro- 
fedi, multa de arte prxeepta reperimus. 

Dc Invent. Rhet. ii. 2, 

/ 

Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

Signification of the word infecendo, in M. Cato-, and 
that infecendo is'preferable to infequendo, though 
many think otherwife. 

I N an old book which contained an oration of 
M. Cato de Ptolemao contra Thermum, was 
this paffagc.—“ Sed fi omnia dolo fecit, omnia 
avaritite atque pecuniae caufa fecit, ejufmodi fce- 
lera nefaria, qu^ neque infecendo, neque legendo, 
audivimus, fuppiicium pro fadtis dare oportet.’* 
Enquiry was made concerning the word tnfe- 
cendo. Of thofe who were prefent there was one 
who was a real fcholar, and one who was a fciolift j 
thefc two entered into a difpute, and the gram¬ 
marian afferted that it ought to be written inje- 
quendo and not infecendo, fince it has the meaning 
of injequens, and we ufc irfeque for proceed, in the 
imperative, as hifequere. I'hus in Ennius: 

Infeque mufa, manu Romanorum induperator, 
Quod quifque in bello geflit cum rege Phi- 
lippo. 

The other, a man of real learning, faid, there was 
nothing wrong, but that infecendo was correct and 
proper, and that attention was to be paid to V.dius 

Longus, 
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Longus% an accoinplifhed man, who, in his com¬ 
mentary on the ufe of old words, has faid, thaf 
in Ennilis we (hould not read injique, but infece. 
Thus by the ancients, what \ve call mrrationes 
‘Was termed feStiones. Varro alfo thus wrote the 
line of Plautus in the Menrechmi: 

Hsec nihilo mihi videnfur cfle fcdlius, quam 
fomnia. 

Such was their controverfy. I am of opinion 
that Cato ufed injecendo, and Q^P'nnius infece^ 
without the a, for I found in the Patrenfian li¬ 
brary a work of Livius Andronicus, of undoubted 
antiquity, called the Odyffey, in the firft verfe of 
which this word was written without the u : 

Virum mihi Camena injece verflitunrii. 

From the verfe of Homer: 

(Aoi (vviTTi Maora* ttoavt^owov. 

A book of this age and credit juflifies my confi¬ 
dence. As for the verfe of Plautus, wliere JcEIius 
quam Jomnia occurs, this is of no great weight; 
The antients, I believe, faid ir.fice rather than in- 

* Veltus L(!ngus.'\ —This is foaieliinc'-, but erroneouflyi 
written Verrius Longus. 

There feems but little to o'ofervc concerning tliis chapter^ 
but that the antients appear to have iili J tli,. terminations 
fue and tt indifferently, as hujnfci anJ //.y.-yy-ve, (■■•ju/que and 
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feqaet becaufe it was fofcer and more harmonious; 
but both have the lame meaning. The words 
fequor, andJeBa, and fecutio, differ in the manner 
of ufing them ; but whoever (hall thoroughly ex¬ 
amine them will find their origin and formationthe 
fame. Learned men, and tranflators of the Greek 
words, avS^oi ftoi mene and of Krircri vvn 

think the word dkei-e means the fame as 
injequi, for, fay they, in nvttri v is doubled, in 
itnrtrs it is tranflated j for that very word twjj, 
which fignifies veria, they fay can only be de¬ 
rived from ttria-^cn and tnreiv. For the fame rea- 
fon our anceftors ufed to call relations and dif- 
eouries inJeSiiones, 


Chap, 
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Chap. X. 

^oje per fans are tniflaken who imagine, when in¬ 
quiring into the Jlate of fever, that it is the pulfe 
of the vein, and not of the artery, that they feel. 

D U ING the heat of the fummer I retired to 
the country houfe of Herodes, in the terri¬ 
tory of Attica, at a pjac? called Cephifia, diverfi- 
fied v.'ith groves and rivulets. While there, I was 
ftized with a violent di.iri hoca, accompanied with 
fever. At this place, when Calvifius l aunis the 
philofoplier, and feveral of his followers, who 
came horn Athens to vifit me, were met, the 
phyfician of the village, who was fitting by me» 
began to explain to Taurus what the nature of 
the comjilaint was that I was afflidled with, and 
with what degree of force, and at what intervals 
the fever made its return; then in the courfe of 
his argument, having faid I was mending, he 
added, and you, Taurus, may i'atisfy yourfeif of 
this if you will lay your finger upon the vein. 
When the learned men who were with Taurus 
had heard the phyfician fpeak in fo illiterate 
and improper a manner, calling the artery the 
vein, attributing his error to ignorance, they be¬ 
gan to whifper to each other, and to fignify their 

dilapprobation 
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difapprobation by their looks j which when Tau¬ 
rus obferved, turning with great mildnefs, as his 
cuftom was, to the phyfician, “ we have no doubt, 
worthy Sir,” he faid, “ that you are not ignorant 
of the diftinftion between arteries and veins; you 
know that the veins have no power of moving 
themfelves, and that we only examine them for 
the purpofe of drawing away blood, but that the 
arteries, by their motion and pulfation, fliew the 
ftate of the health, and the degree of intenfenefs 
of fever ■, but it is eafy to fee that you /poke ra¬ 
ther with a view to accommodate yourfelf to the 
common mode of difcourfing, than through ig¬ 
norance of the nature of the veflels, and you are 
not the only perfon I have heard fpeaking lb in- 
correftly, calling the artery the vein j let us then 
have the pleafure of feeing that you are more 
expert in curing difeafes than in difcourfing upon 
them, and may the gods blefs yoUr endeavours.’* 
When I refleded afterwards upon the circum- 
jftance of the phyfician being reproved for fpeak¬ 
ing incorredly, I confidered that it was not only 
indecent for a phyfician, but for any perfon, who 
has been liberally educated, to be ignorant of the 
ftrudure of thofc parts of our body which are 
not difficult of inveftigation, and which nature 
has made eafily intelligible, that we might be 
enabled to take the neceflary precautions for the 
prefervation of our health, and therefore what¬ 
ever time I could Ipare from my neceflary avo- 
Vot. in. A a cations 
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cations I employed in reading fuch medical 
books, as I thought were bell calculated to furnifh 
fne with inftruflion upon thofe fubjefts. Amongft 
thefe, with many other matters not foreign to the 
purpofe, I remember to have read on the fubjeft 
of the veins and arteries nearly to the following 
purport. A vein, called by phyficians ayycm % 
is receptacle for the blood, mked and blended 
tvith the vital fpirit, in which the blood is in a 

* Ayytiof.]—Theantients called all the veflels of the body 
by this name. Machaon applies it alfo to the bag that con¬ 
tains the foetus in utero. Angeiologia is that part of ana¬ 
tomy which defcribes the veflels, veins, arteries, lympha¬ 
tics, lafieals, &c. 

The antients appear to have had very confufed notions of 
the blood veflels; they were originally called by one name 
(veins) and the term artery was confined to the afperia ar- 
teria, or wind-pipe: at length it was obferved that fome 
of the veflels had a motion or pulfation, others not; thofe 
that were endowed with motion were fuppofed to be filled 
with fpirit or air, which they were thought to receive from 
the lungs, and were called arteries; the veflTels without mo¬ 
tion, and carrying blood, were called veins. Hippocrates 
thought that the veins were derived from the liver, the great 
fountain of bloOd, as it was then imagined ; the arteries from 
the heart, which received its fpirit or air from the veflels of 
the lungs; but he is not every where confillent with himfelf. 
In his book de Came, he defcribes the veins and arteries as 
derived from the fame fountain. “ Diia; • erdm funt a corde 
" vena: cava, et hxc quidem arteria, ilia verovena cava no- 
“ minatur. Arteria vero calidi plus continet quam vena 
* cava, et Ipiritus penus eft.” 


* Hippoc.Oper, Om. Ferio. p. 450. tom. i. 


much 
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much greater proportion than the fpirit j an ar¬ 
tery, on the contrary, is a receptacle for the 
vital Ipirit blended and mixed with the blood, 
but in which the fpirit predominates. Sipuyf^of, 
pulfatio, or the pulfe, is the natural and involun¬ 
tary motion, or contraftion and dilatation of the 
heart and arteries; by the antient Greek writers 
it is called the fyftole and diaftole of the heart 
and arteries. 


Chap. XI. 

Ver/es of Furias Antiates ignorantly conjured by C^- 
Jellius Vindex 5 which verjes are Jubjoined * •* . 

I Cannot agree with Caefellius Vindex, th< 
grammarian, though in my opinion he is by 
no means deftitute of learning. He had haftily 
and ignorantly affirmed that Furius, an old poet, 

* The fourth line of the verfes quoted from Furiuf, I 
would amend thus. What can the meaning poflibly bft of 

•* Hie fulica leris,” without faying any thing of the falle 
quantity ? I would therefore read lie fulica Icvius.” 

Fulica is a fea fowl, and this will make the line not only 
intelligible, but the figure very poetical: ” Thus, lighter 
than a fea fowl, the veflel (kirns along the main,” 

A a 2 di'gracad 
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difgraced the Latin language by forming fuch 
words as thefe, which to my car appear not in- 
confiftent with poetic elegance, nor vulgar or un- 
pleafant to be Ipoken, as fome of thofc are 
which celebrated writers have harlhly and coarfe- 
ly introduced. The words of Furius which 
Cefellius has cenfured are thefe: he applies the 
term lutefcere to the earth when it became 
muddy; darknefs coming over like night he 
exprefles by noSieJcere-, to recover wonted ftrength 
by virejcere : he defcribes the wind curling the 
lea, and making it Ihine, by the word purpurat^i 
and to become rich he calls opulejcere. But I 
have fubjoined the lines from Furius’s poem. 

Sanguine diluitur tellus: cava terra lutejcit. 

Omnia noSleJcunt tenebris caliginis atrae. 

Increfcunt animi, virefcit vulnere virtus. 

Hie fulica Icvis volitat fuper tequora claffis: 

Spiritus Eurorum virides cum purpurat undas. 

Quo magis in patriis poflint opulefcere campis. 

• The term purple is frequently applied to 

the Tea by Homer, in the fenie of clear and fplendid. See 
Falfterus. 

Vox purpureum & purpura non femper pro illo eximie 
rnbente colore, fed etiam quandoque pro nitore illo qui in 
-optima coloribus effloxefeit, fumitur. 


Q HAT. 
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Chap. XII. 

^be ancients had the cujlom of changing verbs a£ihe 
into verbs, faffive '. 

I T was formerly confidered as an elegance in 
compofition to fiibftitute words pofleffing an 
adlive for a paflive fignification, and vice verlS. 
So Juventius in one of his plays; Pallium un- 

• Barthius, Taubmannus, and Rutgerfms, will fupply the 
more curious and inquilitive reader with pertinent illuilra- 
tions of this chapter. 

The commentators have been greatly divided whether it 
(hou!! Ije read Juventius or Terentius. Some manuferipts 
have Jnventus. Sec Barthius Adverf. ioz6. 

Many inftances might be eafily adduced of iimilar ufage 
of the aftive for the paflive verb. Thus in Virgil : 

Turn prora avertit et undis 
Dat latus. 

Where avertit is ufed for awrtitur. 

Nox humida CveIo 
P faecipitat. 

Wliere pradpitat is ufed for pr^edpitatur. Sec. 

Cicero alfo fomewhere has terra movet for terra movtjur. 
Confult Rutgerlius, Var. Le£t. p- 439-—Who, in vindi¬ 
cation of th 4 reading of Juventius, affirms, that the paflage 
Jjere ^ijoted, does not exill in Terence. 

A a 3 guit 
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guit face ut fplendeat." Is not this much mom 
elegant than if he had faid, " maculeturV' 
Plautus too in the fame manner, quid eft hoc ? 
rugat pallium, amiftus non fum commode.” 
Plautus has likewife ufed pulverety not to fignify 
to make dufty, but to become dully. 

“ Exi tu, Dave, age. 

Sparge, mundum efle hocce veftibulum volo; 

Venus ventura eft noftra. l^onhoc pulveret.'* 

In the Aflinaria too, he fays, contempks for con~ 
templeris : 

“ Meum caput contemples fiquidem e re con- 
fultas tua.” 

Cnaeiis Gellius likewife in his Annals fays—‘'After 
the tempeft Jedavit (fettled) Adherbal facrificed a 
bull.” Mark Cato too in hisOrigines,—Eodem 
convena; complures ex agro acceffitayere, eo res 
eorum auxit.” Varro, in the book which he ad- 
drefled to Marcellus on the Latin language,—“ In 
priore yerbo graves profodise, quas fuerunt, ma- 
nent, reliquas mutant” which is very elegantly put 
for mtitantur this alfo appears to be the cafe iq 
the fameVarro’s feventh book of his Res Divine; 
“ Inter duas Alias regum ^uod mutet inter Anti- 
gonam & Tulliam eft enim advertere.” But we 
find in almoft all ancient authors inftances of 
verbs paffive being ufed for aftive ones, of which 
I RPV remember a few, as muneror te for muneroy 

fignificor 
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Jignificor for ftgnifieo, Jacrificor for Jacrifico, adjen- 
tior for adjsntio, fmercr for fmero., pigneror for 
pignero, with many ethers, which in the courle of 
reading will frequently be found. 


Chap. XIII. 

Reply made by Diogenes the pbilofopher to one who 
attacked him with an impudent Jopbifm 

W E were celebrating the Saturnalia at 
Athens in an elegant game of this kind, 
when many of us, engaged in the fame literary 

purfuite, 


* A curious incident occurs in Athenteus, book x. c. 12. 
■which may be inferred here as illuArative of the contents 
of this chapter: 

It was cqftomary at Athens to iinpofe a certain penalty 
on thofe who could not give the folution of an snigma j 
they were obliged to drink up a goblet of wine. 

Again, in the fame chapter : 

The ancients confidered the art of expounding xnigmas 
as a proof of having received a liberal education; they 
were generally introduced as a part of the entertainment. 
The reward, the author obferves, was what an ingenuous 
mind would have bluflted to receive j the penalty for no,t 
folving them was, to drink a goblet of wine, 

A a 4 
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purfuits, wft-c aflembled to pafs away our timet 
we difcufled queftions of wit called JophiJmata 
every man flung them before the company like 
fo many dice, and the prize for folving, or the 
penalty for being unable to folve the queftion, 
was a fefterce. This money being collefted by 
one in capacity of a waiter, an entertainment was 
provided for thofe engaged in the game. The 
queftions were of this fort, although in Latin, 
they appear inelegant and aukward : What fnow 
is, hail is not. Snow is white, therefore hail is 
not white.” There was a fimiliar one to that: 

What a man Is, a horfe is not. Man is an 
animal, therefore a horfe is not an animal.” It 
was his part, who was called by the caft of the die 


The above rewards and penalties refer to queftions and 
riddles of a lefs honourable nature. There were others in¬ 
troduced only among men of fcience and accomplifhments, 
and involved feme fubtleties of philofophy or of grammar : 
the reward in fuch a cafe was a garland; they who did not 
folve them were compelled to drink a goblet of wine mixed 
with fait. 

A cuftom prevails in this country, in drinking parties, of 
impofing a fine of a bumper for any fuppofed offence againft 
the decencies of the banquet, and for more atrocious crimes 
offenders are occafionally made to drink a glafs of fait and 
water; doubtlefs a cuftom borrowed from the high claflical 
authority fpoken of above. 

A fragment of Antiphanes, in the above mentioned book 
of Athenxus, adds, that the culprit in thefe cafes was com¬ 
pelled to drink his fait and water without taking breath, and 
^ith his hands tied behind him| 

3 ;o 
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to unravel the queftion, to declare in what pait 
of the fentence, and in what word the fallacy con- 
fifted; if he did not declare this, no reward was 
given him, he was fined a fefterce, and that fine 
went towards furnifhing the entertainment. But 
I muft relate the facetioufnefs with which Dio¬ 
genes repaid a fophifm of this kind, propofed in 
contempt by a logician from the Platonic fcho»L 
When the logician began, “ What I am, that you 
are not.” Diogenes agreeing, he added, I am a 
man.” To this likewife Diogenes aflented. The 
logician then concluded, therefore you are not 
a man.” ** This (returned Diogenes) is falle; 
and if you would have it true, you muft begin your 
jpropofition with me.” 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 

IFhal mmher hemiolios «, and what epitritos, 
which words our countrymen have not ventured to 
tranjlate into Latin '. 

T he Greeks have certain ways of cxprefTlng 
numbers, for which we have no words in 
Latin. They who have written in Latin upon 
the fubjetfi; of numbers have ufed Greek terms, 
for they were unwilling to rilk the abfurdity of 
coining words in our tongue; for what word 
could exprefs hemiolius or epitritus, which con¬ 
tains in itfclf a whole number and its half, as tlircc 
to two, fifteen to ten, thirty to twenty. Epitritos 
is that which contains a whole number and its 
third part, as four to three, tv/clve to nine, forty 
to thirty. 

It is worth while to notice and remember thele 
terms expreffive of number, bccaufe, unlefs they 
are underftood, the moft fubtle calculations in 
the writings of philofophers cannot be underr 
flood. 

* Gronovius itvforms us in hisnotp, that Vitruvius render¬ 
ed the Greek word rftioXio. by the Latin fefquialterun), and 
tviTfiTon by tertiarium. The old gloffaries interpret tiriTgtT«» 
hy (e{iitiii:rdiu5i. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

M- Varro has made a remark on hexameter verfes 
of too minute and trifling a nature 

I N long verfes called hexameters, and in iam¬ 
bics of fix feet, they who ftudy metre have 
obferved, that the two firft feet and the two laft 
may confift of fingle words Handing by them- 
felves, but that the middle ones cannot; but that 
they always confift of words divided, or mixed 
and confufcd. Varro in his grammar lays, he 
has obferved in the hexameter verfe, that upon 
all occafions the fifth half foot finifhes a word, 
and that the firft five feet have equal power to¬ 
ward completing the verfe with the other feven; 
and this, he fays, is contrived by a certain geome¬ 
trical ratio. 

’ The meaning of what is here not very clearly faid, is, 
that the third foot of an hexameter verfe cannot form a word 
of itfelf; but this is abfurd, and was not attended to by the 
belt poets. Muretus in his Various Readings points out fe- 
veral verfes, both in Latin and Greek, in which this was not 
obferved. One of them may be fufficient here: 

Concutitur turn fanguis vifeere perfentifeunt. 

This line is in Lucretius, and fanguis, the third foot, is a word 
l?y itfelf. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XIX. 


Chap. I. 

‘Hheanjvoer of a certain fhilojo’pher^ •who was ajked 
•why he became ‘pale in a form at Jea, 

I N our way from Cafllopia’ to Brundufium 
we paffed through the Ionian, a fea violent, 
vaft, and agitated with ftorms. During the 
whole firft night of our voyage a very ftormy 
fide wind filled our veflel with water. At length, 
after much complaining, and fufficient employ¬ 
ment at the pump, daylight appeared, but 
brought no diminution of our danger, nor cefia- 
tion of the ftormj but the whirlwinds feemed 
increafing, and the black fky, and the balls of 
fire, and the clouds, forming themfelves into 

• Called alfb CalTope, a town on the coaft 

of Epirus. There were others of the fame name in that vi¬ 
cinity. See Palmer’s Defer. Grasc. Antiq. p. z6z, &c. 

frightful 
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frightful fliapes (which they called Typhons)* ap¬ 
peared hanging over us ready to overwhelm the 
Ihip. In the company was a celebrated philofo- 
pher of the ftoic fchool, whom I had known at 
Athens, a man of fome confequence, and rather 
diftinguilhed for the good order in which he 
kept his pupils. Amidft all thefe dangers, and 
this tumult of fea and Iky, I watched this man 
attentively, anxious to know the ftate of his 
mind, whether he was daundefs and unalarmed. 
I obferved that he exprelled no fear nor appre- 
henfions, uttered no complaints like the reft, nor 
gave into their way of exclaiming j but in pale- 
nefs and terror of countenance he differed but 
little from his neighbours. When the Iky grew 
clear, and the fea became calm, a certain rich 

• 'Typhons .'\—Pliny defcribes in formidable terms both 
the Ecnephias and Typhon, two kinds of hurricane or whirl¬ 
wind, b. ii. c. 48.—Of all phaenomena of this kind, none is 
more alarming to the failor than the waterfpout, which 
happens fometimes in the Mediterranean, Tournefort Las 
defcribed one very forcibly. Many have been the folutions 
offered for this furprifing appearance. M. Buffon fuppofes 
the kind of fpout there defcribed to proceed from the 
operation of fire beneath the bed of the fea, as the Waters 
appear greatly agitated at the furfacc. Some have ac¬ 
counted for it by fudion, as in the application of a cupping 
glafs to the fkin. Thefe are peculiar to the fea, but typhons 
of a fimilar kind have alfo been experienced by land, of 
fuch violence as to ftrip houfes of their roofs, and to do 
incredible damage, catching birds and other animals in 
their vortex, and dafhing them with violence to the ground. 

Greek 
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Greek from Afia approached the ftoicj his 
wealth was proved from his expenfive appear¬ 
ance, his quantity of baggage, and his train of 
attendants. “ What is the reafon (faid he, in a 
• bantering humour) that when we were in danger, 
you, who are a philofopher, were afraid, and 
looked pale, while I was neither afraid nor pale ?” 
The philofopher, doubting a little whether it was 
worth while to make any anfwer : “ If (faid he) 
in fo violent a ftorm, I did difcover a little fear, 
you are not worthy of being told the reafon j but 
that follower of Ariftippus fhall give you an 
anfwer for me, who, upon a fimilar occafion, be¬ 
ing alked by a man much like yourfelf, why, as 
a philofopher, he was afraid, while he feared 
nothing, replied, that there was not the fame 
caufe for fear in one as the other, for the prefer- 
vation of a worthlefs coxcomb was not an object 
worthy of much anxiety, but that he was con¬ 
cerned for the fafety of an Ariftippus.” With 
this reply the ftoic got rid of the rich Afiatic, 
But afterwards, as we were approaching Brundu- 
iium, and the winds were appeafed, I afked 
him, “ What was that caufe of fear which he had 
refufed to relate to him who had fo improperly 
addrefled him ?” He then with kindnefs and po- 
litencfs laid to me, “ Since you are defirous of 
knowing, hear, or rather read, and you will be¬ 
lieve it the more readily, and remember it the 
better, what the original founder of the ftoic 

fe<5t 
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fed thought of that fhort-liyed but neccflary and 
natural fear.” He then produced to us, from a 
little bag, the fifth book of Epiftetus’s Diflerta- 
tions’, which, according to Arrian’s arrangements, 
no doubt agree with the writings of Zeno and 
Chryfippus. In this book, which was writtea 
in Greek, we found a paflage to this effe£ti 
** The vifion of the mind, which philofophers 
call phantafies, by which the rnind of man, on the 
firft appearance of an obje< 5 t, is impelled towards 
tlie perception of that objeft, are not voluntary 
or controuled by the will, but obtrude them- 
fclves upon men by a certain power inherent ia 
themfelves j but there are alfo degrees of aflent 
which they call o-ui/xaTcsStcff?, by whicli thefe ap¬ 
pearances are known and judged of j thefe arc 

® The fifth hook of EpiSlclus .'\—This is a ilrong teflitnony iit 
favour of Arrian, though the fifth book, whence thefa words 
are taken, is no longer extant. We have at prefent only four, 
in which this pafiage does not occur. Tlie lloics having^ 
invented for their wile man an elevation .above the reach of 
nature, wore obliged to devife thefe fubtleties to cfcape the 
reproaches to which they would of courfe be expofed, when 
unexpectedly they w'ere furprifed in feelipg as much weak- 
nefs as oi-her people, or perhaps more. The firft appear¬ 
ances of thing:-, as they ft) lick the mind without refledlion, 
were called fa,r^o-ia5 (fintafies) and conlidered as partly 
deceptions, bp Ctc'.Us iiiys in his Enchiridion, «« 

vooci: tpKjIsiTia fxcXera cTri^syei* oh f'at'.xina *)-i, xju 

u TO cil. 5. In every dif.!g.ecable appear¬ 

ance, exerciie yourtelf to lay, this is i.ierely an appearance 
or fancy, and not exaftiy as it feems. 

6 


voluntarjf- 
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voluntary and under the controul of the wills of 
men; therefore, when any terrible found, either 
from heaven, or from the fall of any building, or 
a fudden meflenger of unexpeded danger, or 
any thing of that fort occurs, the mind even of 
a wife man cannot but be moved a little, and 
fhrink, and fuffer alarm, not from a preconceived 
opinion of any evil, but by certain rapid and un¬ 
expected attacks which overturn the power of the 
mind, and pervert the reafon. In a little time, 
however, the wife man difapproves of thefe phan- 
tafies, theff . terrors of the mindj that is, he does 
not give his aflent to them, he does not acknow¬ 
ledge the propriety of the impreffion they make ; 
he calls them away, he renounces them; nor does 
there appear to be any thing in them worthy of 
exciting alarm. And herein they fay, is the dif¬ 
ference between the mind of a wife man and 
that of a fool: a fool fancies things are as they 
appear to him on the firft impulfe of his 
blind, IhoCking and alarming, and by an aflent 
of his mind he admits and gives way to them, 
for the ftoics ufe the word vpoa-trrJo^ai^ci in their 
difcufllons of this fubjeCt j but a wife man, al¬ 
though he be for a fhort time moved to palenefs 
and alarm of countenance, yet does not give 
way, but retains the dignity and firmnefs of that 
opinion which he ever held concerning fuch ob- 
ieCls, as of things by no means to be dreaded, 
though exciting momentary alarm by falfe ap- 

pearancei 
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pearances and vain terrors.” Such was the opi¬ 
nion of Epidletus the philofopher, as we found 
from the decrees of the Stoics contained in that 
book. From which I have drawn a conclufion, 
that in fuch cafes as I have mentioned, we are 
not to fuppofe a man fooliih or ignorant becaufe 
he turns pale, or grows as it were white; but we 
are to allow, that in the fudden impulfe, he rather 
gives way to human infirmity, than that he really 
believes things to be what they appear. 


Chap. II. 

Of the five JenJes ; that two of them are more par¬ 
ticularly common to the heajls. 

M en have five fenfes, which the Greeks 
call ccKT^ncrtKi by which mental and bodily 
plcafure feems to be purfued; the tafte, the 
touch, the fmell, the fight, the hearing. From 
all of thefe, the enjoyment of any immoderate 
degree of pleafure is deemed bafe and di%race- 
ful j but of all pleafures, according to the opi¬ 
nion of wife men, that is confidered as the mofl: 
dilhonourable, which is derived from the too 
VoL. Ill, B b great 
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great tife of the taAd and the couch; and thoi!h 
men who particularly devoted themfclves to Afe 
indulgence of fuch beattly pleafurcs, the Greeks 
call «xoA«r8f and ax^eertK, words of the deepell: 
reproach. We call them incontinent or intempe¬ 
rate i for if you would have a clofer tranflation of 
mxoXctrxf, it would ftill be a new word j but 
the two pleafurcs' derived from the tatte and the 
touch, gluttony and debauchery, arc alone com¬ 
mon to man and bealt j therefore he who was 
addifted to thefe pleafurcs, was numbered with 
beafts and wild animals. The pleafurcs fpring- 

* Voluptates </«/*■•]—Seneca, as a Stoic, is ftill more ri¬ 
gorous, and condemns all pleafures, as fit only for inferior 
animals. " Voluptas bonum pecoris eft. Magnam vi- 
tam facit titillatio corporis? Quid ergo dubitatis dicere, 
bene effe homini, ft palato bene eft ? Bt hunc tu, non dico 
inter viros numeras, fed inter homines, cujus fummum bo- 
num faporibus, ac coloribns, ac fonis conftat ? Excedat ex 
hoc animalium numero pulcherrimo ac diis fecundo, mutis 
agregetur animal pabulo natum.” Epift. 9*. « Pleafure is 
the gratification of a bcaft. Can the external delight of the 
body produce an exalted ftate of life ? Why then not de¬ 
clare at once that a man is of neceftity well oft' when has 
palate is fo ? And can you reckon that perfoh in the clafs, 
1 do hot fay of men, but of human creatures, whofe chief 
good confifts in taftes, in colours, or in founds ? Let fuch a 
one fecede from this clafs of fuperior animals, inferior only 
to the gods, an 4 be numbered with the dumb brutes, as 3 
creature born only to eat.” 

The diftin£t|on of the Peripatetics here recorded, is, how¬ 
ever, more accurate, and gives a good foTulion of the doiibk 
^opofed, why feme pleafures are held tnore particularly baft 
than vtbers. 

ing 


4 
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Ing from the other three fcnfes appear to be pe¬ 
culiarly the property of man. I fubjoin the 
words of Ariftotle upon this fubjefl, in order 
that the authority of a great and illuftrious man 
may deter us from fuch difgracefiil pleafures;— 
** Why is it that they who gratify the fenfcs of 
the touch and the tafte are called incontinent ? 
for we call thofe incontinent who are immode¬ 
rately addidled to debauchery and gluttony. In 
the article of food, the feat of pleafure is fome- 
times in the tongue, and fometimes in the palate: 
wherefore Philoxenus prayed for the neck of a 
crane. We do not fpeak of tliofe in the fame 
manner, who particularly attend to the fcnfes of 
feeing and hearing. The pleafures arifing from 
thefe are common to us and to other animals, 
yet thefe, though common, arc not difhonour- 
able; it is the excefs of the two former ones 
which is bafe.” 

We cenfure, therefore, a man who is devoted 
to thefe, and call him incontinent and intempe¬ 
rate, becaufc, while there are five fcnfes, he is 
under the dominion of two of the worft, and, like 
other animals, is delighted only with the two we 
have mentioned j for as to the other fcnfes, 
animals receive no gratification from them, or 
are affefted by them accidentally. Who then, re¬ 
taining ahy degree of regard for the dignity of 
faumari nature, would delight in the purfuits of 
Venery and gluttony, which are common to the 
B b a fwinf 
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fwine and the afs ? Socrates obferved, that many 
ntien lived for the purpofe of eating and drink¬ 
ing ; but that he eat and drank for the purpofe of 
preferving life; but Hippocrates*, a man pf 
extraordinary wifdom, faid of venery, * that it 
was a fpecies of that virulent diforder which we 
call epilepfy. His words arc drefe; rti» o-uva- 

imeti [Aiiigctv 

* What is here afcribed to Hippocrates, is 

given by Galen, and Clemens of Alexandria, to Demo¬ 
critus ; and as it appears not in the works of Hippocrates 
now extant, it is poffible that Gellius wrote incorredtly fro^ 
memory. Be his account right or wrong, it is literally and 
fervijely franferibed by Macrobius, 


Chap. III. 

f'jbaf it is worje to he commended coldly, than to ke 
violently cenjured. 

F a V O RIN y S the philofopher affirmed that 
it was worie to be flightly and coldly praifed, 
than to be vehemently and heavily attacked. 
For (faid he) the man who accufes and calumni¬ 
ates you, by as much as he does it with acrimony, 
by fo much is he f onfidered a§ urijuft and hoftile 
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to you, and often therefore meets with no credits 
while he who praifes you grudgingly and with¬ 
out effort, appears to have a bad theme, and 
pafles for a friend of one whom he wifhes to 
praife, but cannot find a proper fubjeft of his 
panegyric 

* Nothing can be more accurate than the dlilioftion of 
Favorinus. This was exadtly the fRccies of treachery ob^* 
jcited by Pope to Addifon, who Would, as he infinuates—• 

Damn with faint praife, alTent with civil leer. 

And without fneering teach the reft to fneer. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike, 

J uft hint a fault, and hefitate diftike ; 

Alike refcrv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a fufpicious friend. 

Frol, to Satires, v. 201. 

Thus, among the fentenCes of Syrus, and others, collefted 
Fy Grater, we have, 

Qui bene diiTimulat citlus inimico nocet. 


Sb % 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 

reajm why the belly is relaxed by any fudden 
fright i and why fire frovokes urines 

A ristotle’s Phyfical Queftions is a 
book replete widi every kind of ingenuity 
and elegance. He there enquires how it happens, 
that when the fudden apprehenfion of any great 
event comes upon people, violent commotions 
often take place in the belly ? and why he who 
ftands long before the fire, feels a dilpofition to 
difcharge his urine ? The caufe (fays he) of the 
belly being deprefled by fear, is, that fear always 
produces cold', he calls it (vJ/uxjairojtiTJXJiK) which 
power of cold drives all the blood and warmth 

* ^odtimor omnis Jit This mode of folving a 

problem is very common with Ariftotle; he fuppofes a cer¬ 
tain general effcfl, and then deduces the particular phxno- 
mena from it; but unfortunately the general pofttion is ar¬ 
bitrarily alTumed. is in itfelf difputable, and as dliHcult to 
account for as the thing enquired. Thus, for inftance, that 
fear in general is produftive of cold, is in itfelf a very 
doubtful axiom; and if true, it may as well be aflted why 
fear produces cold, as why the fpecified efFefts take place 
from it. Modern philofophers perhaps do not much better 
underfland the nature of thefe effedls on the human frame, 
but they are more cautious in attempting to pronounce about 
them. 

entirely 
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tntirely from the (kin, and at the fame lime catifes 
palenefs in thofe who fear t and that blood,” addSi 
he, driven inwards, ftirs up internal commo¬ 
tions.’*—-On the frequent provocation of urine by 
fire, his words are thefe: “ The fire diflblves 
the fubfiance contained in the bladder^ as thtP^ 
iun loofens the fnow.” 


Chap. V. 

Jn uttraEi from Ariftotle^ importing that fnokjs- 
water is very pernicious to drink, and that 
cryftal is formed from fnow 

I N the hotteft feafdn of the year, myfelf and 
certain other intimates and friends had met 
at Tyburtum, the country feat of an opulent 

friend. 

* The fubjeft of this chapter is alfo difcufled in Macro- 
bios, book vii. chap. la. A volume might eafily be written. 
Were I to attempt to enumerate all that has been laid on thd 
Properties of fnow. Bartholinus wrote an exprefs treatife 
to prove its virtues $ he entitles it De Nivis UfuMe^co^ 
and aiferts that fnow tends to the prolongation of life, and 
prevents a multitude of difeaiiM. Snow.water irthe foie drink 
of the people of Norway in winter; and as the Norwegians 
are a hardy and long-lived people, it is probable tint fnow 

fi b 4 poficflii 
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friend. Wc were ftudents in rhetoric and philo- 
fophy, and there was amongft us a good man, 
well inftrufted in the Peripatetic fchool, and a zea¬ 
lous follower of Ariflotle. He reftrained us from 
drinking water melted from fnow, with much 
feverity; he cited the authority of many cele¬ 
brated phyficians, and above all of Ariftotle, a 
man moft diftinguifhed by his univerfal know¬ 
ledge. From him he affirmed, that fnow-water 
was highly beneficial to corn and trees, but was 
unwholefome as a drink to men, and produced 
confumptions, and by degrees other diforders, and 
for a long time.fixed them in the bowels. Thus 
far he fpoke with wifdom, with a kind intention, 
and with earneftncfs: but as there was ftill no 
cefTation of drinking fnow-water, he produced 
from the library at Tyburtum, which being in the 
temple of Hercules, was well furnifhed, a book 
of Ariftotle, and laid it before us. “ Truft then 
(faid he) at lealt, the words of this wifeft of men, 
and ceafe to Iport with your health.” In that 


poffefles no appropriate noxious qualities. It is remark¬ 
able that the editors of Chambers's Diftionary do not notice 
what is faid againft fnow-watei by Ariltotle, though many 
authors axe enumerated, who fpeak of its virtues and ufes, 
Thar it contains nitre, and is admirably calculated to aflift 
Vegetation, are points, I believe too notorious to admit of ar¬ 
gument or difpute. Martialjvas the following epigram oa 
fnow-water. 

Non potarc mvem, fed aquam potare rigentem 
Pe nivc, cotnmenta eft iiigeniola fttis. 

boolc 
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took it was written, that fnow-water was very 
dellruftive to drink, for that it had been coagu¬ 
lated with more folidity than that which the 
Greeks call cryftal. The reafbn affigned for this 
was, that as water is hardened by the coldnels of 
the air, it follows chat an evaporation takes 
place, and a certain thin air is expreffed and 
emitted from it. But (faid he) the lighteft part 
of it is evaporated, and that which remains is the 
heavier, and more grofs and unwholcfome, and 
being beaten by the impulfe, becomes like white 
froth. But there is a plain proof that the whole- 
Ibmer part is dillipated and evaporated, becaule 
the quantity is fmaller than it was before it con¬ 
gealed. I have extradled and added a few of 
Ariftotle’s own words from that book.—“ The . 
reafon why fnow from water or ice is pernicious, 
is, that from all water congealed, the thinneft 
part is diflipated, and the lighteft evaporates, A 
proof of it is, that it becomes lefs in quantity 
than it was before it was congealed j the moft 
wholefOme part of it therefore having efcaped, of 
courfe what is left muft be worfe.”—^When we 
had read this, we gave due honour to the great 
Ariftotle, and ever fince I have fworn war and 
vengeance againft fnow. Others, according to 
their different feelings, concluded a peace. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VI. 

^ai Jhamt imptlls the hlood outmurdt hut feof 
checks its circulation *. 

I N the problems of* the philofbpher Ariftode^ 
is this paflage; Wherefore 4 o men from 
lhame look red, or from fear turn pale, thefe 
affedions being fimiiar ? Is it becaufe, in people 

• The queftion introduced in this chapjter is alfo difeufled 
at length in Macrobius, book vii. chap. 11. Bludies. front 
whatever phyfical caufe they arife, and whether they denoM 
modedy or guilt, have been very ufeful inllrdments in the 
fervice of the poets, but have perhaps been never more 
fuccefsfully employed than by our S|iakfpearp, in die fol-* 
lowing paflage: 

I have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face—a thoufand innocent fliamei 

. . -.1 i ‘T” ' * •.' :iC% 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe bluihes. 

The idea that fqar occafions palcnefs, whether it be tr.ue of 
not, has been applied to fimiiar purpofes in poetical defcrlp.' 
tion. The following paflage i^ Smollett’s Ode to lnd 4 K 
pendence, is equal to any thing of the kind: 

Far in the frozen regions of the North, 

A goddefs violated brought thee forth, 

Immortal Liberty—whofe look fublime 

H^th bhneb'd the tyrant’s cheek in every Varying clime. 

afhaincdi 
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afiiamed, the blood flows from the heart to all 
parts of the body, fo as to flop upon the furfacej 
but in people afraid, it rulhes from all quarters 
toward the heart When I read this at Athens 
with my mailer Taurus, and aiked his opinion of 
the matter—“ He has told us (fays he) properly 
and truly what happens when the blood is dif- 
fufed, and when contraftcd; but he has not faid 
why this happens. For it remains yet to be en¬ 
quired, why ihamo diffufes the blood, or why 
fear contrails it, fince ftiame is a Ipecies of fear. 
The philofophers define it thus: 

* Shame is the feap of juft reproach.” 


Chap. VII, 

^he meaning of the word obesum , and fame other 
old words. 

J ULIUS PAULUS the poet, a man of cha- 
radler and of claflical learning, had a fmall 
paternal feat on the Vatican hill: here he often 
invited us, and kindly entertained us with fruits 
and the produce of his garden. After a mild 

autumnal 
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autumnal day, when Julius Cellinus «ind myttH 
had fupped with him, and had heard at his table 
the Alceftes of Laevius', and were rcttirning td 
the city with the declining fun, we refleded 
upon the rhetorical figures, the new ufages 
of certain words, and the ftriking paflages in 
Ltevius’s play. As each word occurred which 
was worthy of notice, as far as our memory 
cpuld fupply us, we made ufe of it. The paf- 
fages which then prcfented thcmfelvcs were 
thefe:— 

Corpore, itiquit, pedoreque undique ohe/o, 

Ac mente exfenfa tardigenulo fenio opprefliwn. 

Here we noticed that obe/um, which he ules to 
fignify thin, elegant, is applied rather with pro¬ 
priety, than according to ufual cuftom j vulgarly 
and improperly it means fat and bidky. Wc 
obfcrved likewife, that he fays, obliteram gen~ 
tern, for ohliteratam— and he calls enemies who 
break their treaty fadifragos, not faderifragos. 
The blulhing Aurora he calls fudoricolorenif and 
Memnon nodlicolorem, (tf forte, dubitantef and 
from the word ftleo, he fpeaks of filenta loca, and 


* Larvius ^—Many editions read Najvius; but it is certain 
that it was Lievius who wrote a tragedy called Alceftes, on 
the model of the Alceftes of Euripides ; fo alfo did Accius 
and Ennius. This Latvius is before mentioned by Gellius, 
book ii. c. 24. See H. Stephens on this chap. p. 112 of 
his edition—for Jtliceo he propofes to read Jtlido, from JUtx, 
Jilicisi filkiui means flinty, hard-hearted. 


pulveruknta^ 
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fulverulenta,2.ndpejlilenta\ and carendum, carendum 
tuiy inllead of carendum te; and magm ipete, for 
impetu. He has alfo put the word fortejcere for 
fortem fieri, dolentiam for dolore, and avens for 
libens. He aUb ufes caris intolerantibus for into^ 
lerandis, and mancioUs for tenellis manibus, and 
quiejcam Jeliceo and fiiere impendio infit for fieri 
impens^ incipit, and accipitret for jaceret. We 
amufed ourfelves with noticing thefe among va¬ 
rious Laevian particularities; but others, which 
appeared likewife foreign from common ufagc, 
and too highly poetical, we pafled over} fuch as 
what he fays of Neftor, whom he calls trijecli~ 
Jenex, and dulcioreloquus. The fwelling and vaft 
waves he calls multigrumis, and of ftreams con¬ 
gealed by froft, he fays they are tegmine my cbm. 
Many inftances alfo there are, wherein he has 
pfed paraphraftic expreffionsj as for inftance, 
where he calls his calumniators JtfbduSIi Jupercilii- 
forperts. 


Chap* 
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Chap. VIII. 

An enquiry ivbetber the words arena, caelum, 
triticum, are ever iijed in tbeplural number-, and 
whether quadrigis inimicitiis, and other words 
hefide, are ever found in tbe fingular number. 

W HEN I was a youth at Rome, befbr# I 
went to Athens, when I was free from 
mafters and lectures, I often vifited Fronto Cor¬ 
nelius, and enjoyed the advantage of his conver- 
fation, which was diftinguiflied by its purity, and 
replete with excellent information. It invariably 
happened, that as often as I faw him, and heard his 
converfation, I came away better inftrufted arid 
improved: as for inftance, when on a certain 
day he made fome flight remarks on a trivial 
fubjed, but one not entirely unconnefted with 
the ftudy of the Latin language. When a cer¬ 
tain friend of his, a man of learning, and a diftin¬ 
guiflied poet, faid, that he had been cured of the 
dropfy by the application o{ calentes arena 
Fronto, playing upon the word, replied, “ The 
difeafe indeed you are free from, but you are 
troi bled with the complaint of vicious Ipeakingj 
for Caius Ctefar, the perpetual didator, the fon- 
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in-law of Cnaeus Pompey, from whom is de¬ 
rived the family and the name of the Csefars, a 
man of excellent talents, and diftinguiflied be¬ 
yond all others for his purity of ftyle, in thofc 
books ‘ De Analogia,' addrefled to Marcus Ci¬ 
cero, has advanced that the ufage of arenas is a 
corruption: for that arena is no more a noun of 
multitude than calum or triticum On the other 
hand, the word q^uadrigas^ although it be one car¬ 
riage, is yet a body of four horfes yoked together} 
and he thinks ought always to be ufed in tne 
plural number, as the words arma, and mieniat 
and comitia, and inimicitias. And now, my dear 
poet, have you any defence to fet up, which may 
prove that what you have faid is not corrupt 
As to the word calum, replied the other, and tri- 
ticumy 1 do not deny that it Ihould always be ufed 
in the Angular number; nor are armuy and mcenia^ 
and comitiay to be confidered otherwife than 
always as nouns of multitude. I Ihall confider 
however about inmicitia and quadrigay whether 
I Ihall give way to the authority of the ancients 
concerning them: with refpeft to quadrigay pro¬ 
bably I may} but why Ihould not Csefar fuppofe 
that inimicitiamy like injcientiamy and impotentianty 
and injitriatny were ufed by the ancients, and may 
be ufed by us ? for Plautus, the ornament of the 
Ijatin language, has ufed deliciam in the Angular 
number for delinas. He fays, wea voluptas, 

ma 
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ma delicia } and Ennius;‘ih that famous book of 
his: 

Eo ingenio mtus Jum, amicitiam: 

Atque inmicitiam in fronte ’ promptam gero'* 

—But who, I befeech you, has written orfaid that 
arenas is bad Latin ? And I beg, that if Ctefar's 
book be in your pofleffion, you would order it 
to be brought, that we may obferve with what 
confidence he fays this. The firft book De 
Analogia being then produced, I committed to 
jny memory from it thefe words: having re¬ 
marked that neither calum^ nor triticumy nor 
arenam, could be ufed in the plural number. 

And do you think (he adds) it happens from 
the nature of thefe things, that we fay unam 
terram, and plures terras, and urbem, urbes, impe^ 
rim, imperia? Korean we convert quadrigae into 
a fingular, nor arena into a plural noun.”—After 
reading thefe words, Frqnto faid to the poet, 
»* Are you fatisfied that Caefar has decided upon 
this word plainly and direftly enough ?” The poet, 

• In fronte.'\—‘K fimilar expreflion occurs in Apuleius: 

« More hoc et inftituto magiftrorum meorum. Qui aiunt ho- 
minem liberum et magniiicum debere in primori front? ani- 
jnum geilare.” 

Thus alfo we fay in Englifh, he carries his honeft mean¬ 
ing on his brow. The idea is beautifully expfcffed in 
Borneo and Juliet: 

He was not born to (hane: 

Upon his brow ihame is afliam’d to fit. 

For ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
^le monarch of the univerfal earth. 

frruck 
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ftruck with the authority of the book, “ If (faid 
he) there were any appeal from Caefar, I fhould 
be inclined to appeal in the prefent cafe; but 
fince he has omitted to afllgn the reafon for what 
he has faid, I beg of you now to tell us, what ob- 
jedtion you think there is to faying quadriga and 
arena?" Fronto replied, “ ^adriga is confined 
to the plural number, even though there be not 
more horfes yoked than one j for it is derived from 
the yoking of four horfes, que^t quadrijugx. And 
certainly, when you ipeak of fo many horles, you 
ought not to comprize them in the fingular 
number. The fame rule is to be obferved with 
l egard to arena., though a different kind of word: 
for as arena in the fingular, means a multitude, 
an abundance of fmall .particles which compofc 
it, arenx is improperly and ignorantly ufed, as if 
that word required amplification, which is never 
to be ufed in the plural number. But ^fays 
he) I do not propofe this opinion as if I were 
the author * and prompter of it, but that I might 

< * The author .']—Fundus in the original. See on this 

word Turncb. Adverfar. jv. 12. and Plautus in the Trinum: 

V, 1 . 6. 

Nunc mihi is propere conveniendus eft—ut quae cum 
ejus filio 

Egi, ei rei fundus pater fit potior. 

V/hich paflage Thornton thus tranflates: 

'Tis proper I fhould meet him with allfpeed. 

That fo the compa£l ’twixt his fon and me 

May, by the father’s fanSion, be confirm’d. 

VOL. Ill, C c PQt 
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not leave that of Ca^far, fo learned as he is, with¬ 
out fupport; for though cielum is always ufed 
fingularly, that is not the cafe with mare and terroy 
puhisy vent us y and fumus. And why do old 
authors fometimes ufe inducias and ceremonias ini 
the lingular number, but never feriasy nundinasj 
inftriasy and exequias ? Why has mely vinumy and 
words of that fort, a plural, whilft lac has not ? 
Thefe things cannot be examined and thoroughly 
inveftigated by men of bufinefs, in fo populous 
a city;'nay, I foe you are fatigued with what I 
have already faid, anxious I fuppofo to complete 
fome other bufinefs. Go then, and enquire at 
your leifure, whether any old orator, provided he 
be of claflical authority, or any poet, or in fhort 
any writer of eminence, has ufed quadriga and 
arenas'' —Pronto advifed us to fearch for thefe 
words, not, I fuppofo, becaufe he thought they 
were to be met with in old books, but that he 
might excite in us a fpirit of reading, by the pur- 
fuit after uncommon words. What appeared 
therefore moft extraordinary was, that we found 
quadriga in the Angular number in that Satire of 
Varro, called Exdemetrius: but as to arenas in 
the plural, we looked for this with lefs zeal, be¬ 
caufe, except Caius Caefar, no learned man (as I 
indeed remember) has ufed it. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX. 

elegant retort of Attonius Juliams to fom 
Greeks at an entertainment''» 

A Young Afiatic of equeftrian rank, of apro* 
mifing dilpofidon, polilhed manners, a 
good fortune, with a turn and tafte for mufic, 
gave an entertainment to his friends and tutors, 
in celebration of his birth-day, in the country. 
There came with us on this occafion Antonius Ju- 
lianus, the rhetorician, a public teacher of youth, 
a Spaniard by birth and in his accent, but a man 
of eloquence, and well acquainted with ancient 
hiftory and ancient learning. When we had 
fini/hed eating and drinking, and the time for 
converfation was come, he defired that the fing- 
ing men ^ and women might enter, whom he 

knew 

* We learn from this chapter that it was cullomary among 
the ancients, both in Greece and at Rome, to celebrate birth¬ 
days with mirth and fellivity. Indeed the writings of the 
poets of both nations abound with lb many allufions to this 
circumftance, that it is as unnecelTary to Ijpecify, as it would 
be endlcfs to enumerate them. 

* Singing That the ancientS had thefe among their 

other Haves, may be underAood from various palTages in 
Horace, as well as in other writers: , 

Ille virentis et 
Do£lae pfallere Chi®, 

Pulchris excubat in gents. 

C c 2 
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knew his pupil had provided, and of the beft ta¬ 
lents. Afterwards, when the boys and girls made 
their appearance, they fung in a plealant manner 
fame odes of Anacreon, fome of Sappho, and 
fomc love-fongs, which were very fweet and 
beauriful; but we were particularly pleafed with 
feme beautiful lines of the old Anacreon, which 
I have fubjoined, in order that this my trouble- 
fon and reftlefs undertaking might find fomc 
relief in the fweetnefs of poetical compofitions : 

I fummon, Vulcan, all thine art. 

Not to forge the fword or dart j 
Fr r what ai e fwords or darts to me. 

Or wi.at the mailed panoply ? 

No ; make me fo immenfe a bowl, 

Tiiat in it waves of wine may roll. 

I’ll have no ftars, or wains, or figns. 

But round it carve me cliill’ring vines. 

Bootes hath no charms to plcafe. 

Nor care I for the Pleiades. 

Let bluHiing grapes, in mimic pride. 

Cling round the malTy goblet’s fide i 
The god of wine let Cupid meet 
All golden—and the work’s complete. 

SeePignorius de Servis.—Prudentius has this pafllige: 

Num propter lyric® modulamina vana puellae, 
Nervorumquc fonos, & convivale calemi.s 
Carmen nequitias, patulas deus addidit auras. 

JVJany 


I 
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Many of the Greeks then who were at the enter¬ 
tainment, being men of pleafantry, and not ill 
read in our language, began to provoke and attack 
Julianus the rhetorician, as a foreigner, a ruftic, 
and one who, being born in Spain, was a mere 
derlaimer, and of a violt nt and rude enunciation, 
and who taught the rudiments of a tongue which 
produced neither pkafure, elegance, nor poetry. 
They often alked him, what his opinion was of 
Anacreon, and other poets of that (lamp ? and 
which of our poets had written fuch good verfcs ? 

Unlcfs indeed,” faid they, " Catullus' perhaps 
a few, and Calvus a few; for Ntevius was obfcure, 
Hortenfius inelegant *, Cinna Ipiritlefs, Memmius 
harlh, and in fliort all of them unpolilhed and 
inharmonious.’’ He then, indignant in the 
caufe of the language of his country, contending 
as it were pro arts fc? focis, replied, “ We 
ought indeed to allow that you excel us in the 

» Catullus has always been confidered as the 

moft fuccefsful imitator of the delicacy of the Greek lyric 
writers. The twenty-fourth poem of this poet may be 
confidered as a very happy imitation of Anacreon. 

♦ Hortenfius Ovid, in his book De Triftibus, 

gives us a catalogue of thofe Latin poets who had com- 
pofed amorous verfes with impunity. Among them he enu¬ 
merates Hortenfius; 

Is quoque Phafiacas Argo qui duxit in vndas 
Nonpotuit Veneris, furta tacere fuap, 

Nec minus Hortenfi, nec fqnt minqs improba Servt 
Carmina. Ogi; dubttet nomina tanta fequi i 

C c 3 
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more foolifh and contemptible arts, as in the 
articles of luxury, in drefs, and in cookery, fo you 
are our fuperiors in many poetical elegancies j 
but, left you Ihould condemn us, that is the Latin 
language, as barbarous and incapable of any 
beauty, permit me,” faid he, “ to hide my fece 
(as they fay Socrates did, when he delivered Ibme 
lefs delicate remark) and then hear and know 
that fome of our anceftors, older than the men 
you name, wrote love-fongs, and verfes in ho¬ 
nour of Venus. Then leaning back, with his 
head cQvered, and with a very fweet voice, he 
fung fome ftrains of Valerius ^dituus, an old 
poet:—• 

Ah! when my paffion I would fain declare. 

My lab’ring tongue is clogg’d, I lofe my breathj 
Mute then, th’ unbidden figh, the ftarting tear 
I drop} and patience proves a double death. 

He allb added fome other lines, not lefs beautiful 
than the foregoing 

Put out the torch; we need no other light. 
Within whole hearts love’s flames are ever 
bright: 

Thofe,flames which can alike defy the pow’r 
Of defolating wind, or headlong fhower: 

Thofe flames which ftill fhaU unextinguifh’d 
blaze. 

Which Venus only can allay, or raife. 


He 
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lie alfo recited fonxe verfes of Portiui Lio* 
nius 


Ye gentle fliepherds, who it leems require 
Among your fleecy care the feeds of fire. 
Hither repair—here turn your eager eyes. 

All that you want this blooming youth fupplies. 
Touch* but a nerve ^ and fparks fhall fpread 
around. 

Herds rage with heat, and woods in flames be 
found. 

* Tmci but a I am very fenfible that I I ave by 

no means adequately rendered thefe lines in Englifh verfe; 
and indeed, as in general they have allufions by no means 
the moft delicate, I doubted whether I fhonld not leave them 
untranllated. What J have rendered “ Touch but,” &c. is in 
the original, “ Sidigito attigero.” The claffical reader does 
not require to be informed that rem digito attigere, was a 
popular phrafe for touching any thing as gently as poffible; 
or, as Shakfpeare has more cffeftually explained what I 
would mean, wlten he fays. 

Take but pofleffion of her with a touch, 

I cannot omit mentioning the very delicate but cmphatical 
ufe which our poet has made of the woi d touch in Lear, 
whom he makes to fay, when alRifted with blindnefs. 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 

I’d fay I’d eyes again. 

Touch has fometimes the meaning of blight.n—As again in 
the fame play: 

Touch her young limbs, ye killing airs, with lamenefs, 

C c 4 He 
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He then added thefe from Quintus Catullus,;--: 

My foul my parting foul is gone. 

It refts with Corydon alone: 

Yes, it is there, I know too well. 

With Corydon it loves to dwell. 

What if I tenderly entreat 
The wanderer tl.’ere rnay find no feat; 
What, if I afk the charming fwai 
To fend th’ intruder ^ck again i 

* My foul, &c.]—An idea not unlike this occurs in ft? 
modern Latin verfes qf Marullus: 

Suaviolum invite rapio d^m cafta Ne«r« 

Imprudens veftris liqui animam in labiis, 
Exanimufque diu, cum nec per fe ipfa rediret, 

£t mora lethalis quantulacumque /oret, 

Mifi cor quasiitttm animam, fed cor quoque blandit, 
Captum oculis, minquam deinde mihi rediit. 

Qudd niii fuavielo, flammam quoque cafta Neaera 
Hauffifiem, quae me fuftinet exanimum, 

Ille dies mifero mihi crede fupremus amanti 
Luxiftet, rapui chm tibi fuaviolum. 

Which may be thus tranflated; 

Once from the ftruggling fair a kifs I ftole. 

But on her lips, ill-fated, left my foul. 

Anxious I waited its return again. 

In all the anguiih of protrafted pain. 

To feek its friend, I f;nt my trembling heart ;• 

But that too felt her eye’s all conqu’ring dart. 

Had not her lips fume vital heat beftow’d. 

Which thro’ my languid frame reviving glow’d. 

That, without doubt, my lateft hour had prov'd. 

In which I klfs’d the lips of her I lov’d. 

Sh^U 
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Shall I, too fcnfible and weak, 

Go to his heart my o\vn to feek? 

Alas, alas 1 I know ’tis true. 

That I Ihould be detain’d there too: 

O Venus, counfe! give, and aid. 

To a didrefs’d and haplefs maid. 


Chap. X. 

■^hat the vulgar ujage of prteter propter was 
adopted hy Ennius. 

I Remember formerly, that with Celfinus Ju¬ 
lianas, I went to fee Fronto Cornelius, who 
had a complaint in his feet. When we were in¬ 
troduced, we found him lying upon a Greek lym- 
podium', and furrounded with many men dif- 
tinguilhed by their learning, rank, and fortune. 
Some architefts, who were employed in conftru6l- 
ing baths, were ftanding round, and exhibiting 
different plans of baths upon little feroUs. Out 

• Greek Jympodium.l—m the original is fuinpodio Grse- 
cienfi. The word Grxcienfi is of uncommon occurrences. 
I meet with it however in Apuleius, who fays Renuntiat 
^rmone rituque Grxdenft. 


of 
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of thefe, when he had fcledcd one, and enquired 
what would be the fum total requifite to com¬ 
plete it, the archited faid, three hundred 
thoufand fefterces; one of Fronto’s friends faid. 
You may add fifty thoufand more (praterprop¬ 
ter.)" Fronto then, quitting the converfation 
which he had begun about the baths, and look¬ 
ing toward the perfon who had faid fifty tiioufand 
more (prater propter), afleed him what he meant 
hy prater propter. That friend of his cries, “ This 
is no word of mine; you hear people perpetu¬ 
ally ufing it! as to its meaning, you muft not 
afk me, but that grammarian,”—pointing to one 
who was prefent, of fome note as a teacher of 
grammar at Rome, The grammarian, then, 
ftruck with the obfeurity of a common vulgar 
word, ”This phrafe,” fays he, is unworthy our 
difeuffion, for I know not how, but it is too 
plebeian, too much hacknied in the mouths of 
mechanics, to be worth explaining.” But Fronto, 
raifing his voice, and looking rather earneftly. 
And does this word then,” lays he, “ appear 
to you, a teacher of grammar, vulgar and cen- 
furable, which Marcus Cato, and Marcus Varro, 
and a whok age of our apeeftors, have u&d as 
proper and legitimate ?” Julius Celfinus then 
reminded us, that the word concerning which we 
■were enquiring, and which was rather abufed than 
explained by the grammarians, occurred in En¬ 
nius’s tragedy of Iphigenia. He then defired the 
^ Iphigenia, 
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Iphigenia to be brought, and in a chorus of that 
play we found thefo lines : 

Imus hue, hinc illuc, cum illuc ventum eft, 
ire illuc lubet 

Incertd errat animus; prater propter vitam 
vivitur. 

After this paflage was read, Fronto immediately 
turning to the confufed grammarian, “ And do 
you hear,” faid he, “ my good mafter, that your 
friend Ennius has ufed prater propter, and in a 
fentiment as folemn as the moft dignified re¬ 
proof of philofophers ? We beg then (fince we 
are now examining a word profefledly adopted 
by Ennius) what is the meaning of that paflage, 

Incerte errat animus, prater propter vit^ 
vivitur ? 

The grammarian then, fweating and looking 
tedj as moft who were prefent laughed a 
good deal, rifos from the table, and taking his 
Jeayc, faid to Fronto, ** I will explain this matter 
fome day when we arc alone, and out of the hear¬ 
ing of rude and ignorant people i”—fo we all ro^ 
pp together, and left the difcufllon of the word 
jjrecifely a; this point, 
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Chap. XL 

Some love-verjes of Plato, written when he was quite 
ayoufh, and contended for the prize in tragedy'. 

T here are two Greek verfes much ce¬ 
lebrated, and thought worthy of being re¬ 
membered by learned men, becaufo they are re¬ 
markable foj- their elegance and conclfencfs; and 

many 

* The verfes quoted in the preceding cliapter, bear alfo 
fame refemblance to thefe here imputed to Plato. But the 
ancient poets, Greek as well as Latin, abound with limilar 
allufions. See for example 'f'heocritus, Lucretius, book iv. 
at the concluhon.—Manilius, book v.—Confult alfo Bar- 
thius, p. 86z. 

Thefe lines of Plato were faid to be written tp Agathon. 
They are mentioned in Diogenes Laertius; in the Latin 
editions of which they are thus tranflated: 

Suavla dans Agathoni animam ipfe inlabra tenebam, 
a£gra etenim properans tanquam abitura fuit. 

Che Latin verfes at the end of this chapter are thus tranf¬ 
lated in Bayle’s Diflionary. £d. Lond. 1754. 

Whilft ott thy lips to tafte the blifs 
I print the burning amorous kifs. 

And drink thy balmy breath, my foul. 

Thro’ love impatient of controul, 

Mounts to my lips in extacy. 

And fkin would pafs to dwell in thee. 

Jf 
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many old writers have attributed them to Plato, 
who is faid to have written them when very 
young, at the fame time when he was attempting 
to write tragedies: 

Who ftolc my heart I knew, as foon as mifs’d i 
I felt it leave me, when the thief I kifs’d. 

A friend of mine, an accompliflied young man, 
has paraphrafed thefe lines with fome freedom*. 

If then, dear youth, we Ihould delay. 

And in the kifs prolong our day. 

The wanton thing would take her flight. 

Struck with love’s fire, and leave me quite: 

And ftrange would my condition be. 

Dead in myfelf, but quite alive in thee. . 

• -This chapter may be thought to end ab¬ 

ruptly ; but I did not think proper to infert the paraphrafe. 
They are thus imitated by Bonefbnius a modern Latin poet: 

Donee propius incubo labellis, 

Et diduco avidus tuse puella 
Flofculos anims fuave olentes, 

Unus turn videor mihi deorum, 

Seu quid altius ell beatiufque. 

Mox ut te eripis, ecce ego repente, 

Unus qui fuperum mihi videbar, 

Seu quid altius ell beatiufque 
Orci mi, videor relatus umbris 
Seu quid inferius trilliufve. 


C H A F. 
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Chap. Xll., 

hijjertation of tier odes AthcuSi on the power mi 
nature of grief ; his opinion illuf. rated by the ex¬ 
ample of an ignorant rafticy whs cut iotm fruit- 
trees together with thorns 

I H E A R D Hcfodes Atticus, a man of con- 
fular dignity, fpeaking at Athens in Greek, 
in which he far excelled every one within my 
memory in folcmnity, copioufnefs, and elegance 
of diftioo. He fpoke againft the apathy of the 
ftoics, having been attacked by a ftoic, for not 
fupporting the death of a fon whom he loved, 
with wifdom and fortitude. As far as I recoUeft, 
the tendency of what he faid was this, « That no 
man who felt and thought naturally, could fo 
entirely diveft lumfelf.of thofe affeabions of the 
mind (which he called rr«6») namely fbrrow, de- 
fire, fear, anger, joy, as to be wholly infcnfible of 
them, and not in fome degree fuffer grief} and 

* This is a very entertaining chapter, and yet contains 
much folidity of remark ; and perhaps a more fatisfaftory 
reply to that affefted infenfibility, the excefs of which was 
the pride of the ftoic dodrines, cannot eafily be found. 
The reply of Herodes Atticus will be found to contain the 
fundamental principles of the Peripatetic fedl, founded by 
i^riftotle. 


if 
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if even he could fo ftrlve againft them as to an¬ 
nihilate them, it would be no advantage, for the 
mind would languifh and become torpid, when 
deprived of thofc neceflary ftimulatives which are 
found in the influence of the aifciftlons. “ For,’* 
faid he, “ thofc fenfes and impulfcs of tlie mind, 
which when unreftrained become vices, are yet 
united and bound together with the powers and 
energies of the mind: if, therefore, we fliould 
ignorantly pluck them out all together, we may 
happen to deftroy the good and ufeful tendencies 
of the mind together with the reft.” I le was of 
opinion, therefore, that they were to be regulated 
and purified by Ikill and deliberation, in order 
that thofe qualities which appear injurious and 
unnatural, and which have fprung up to the in¬ 
jury of the mind, may be feparated; left perchance 
that fhould happen which once did (as the ftory 
goes) to a Thracian ruftic, in the cultivation of a 
farm which he had bought. " This fellow (faid 
he) coming from a barbarous country, unuied to 
agriculture, after he had migrated into a culti¬ 
vated region, in order to enjoy m.ore civilized 
life, bought a farm planted with olives and vines; 
as he knew nothing about vineyards or planta • 
tions, and happened to fee a neighbour cutting 
down thorns, which had fpread themfeives liigh 
and wide, trimming his afh-trees at the top, 
plucking up the fuckers ot his vines, and am- 
‘ putating 
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putating the ipreading Ihoots from the fruit-trcts 
and the olives ■, he approached him, and enquired 
why he made fuch havock among his wood and 
leaves. His neighbour replied, that the land might 
be clean, and the vineyard more produdive. He 
went away then, thanking him> and rejoiced at 
his acquifition of agricultural kno//ledge: taking 
up his pruning-hook and his hatchet, he imme* 
diately, like a fimpleton, fails to trimming hia 
vines and his olives, lops off the ftrongeft 
branches of the trees, and the moft flourilhing 
Ihoots of his vines, and roots up, in order to 
purify his ground from thorns, the fruit-trees, 
the Ihrubs, and every thing that bore corn or 
fruit, together with the briars. He had dearly 
bought feli-fufficiency, and by injudicious imita¬ 
tion, had learned confidently to plunge into error. 
So,” adds he, “ thefe preachers of apathy, who 
wifli to appear at cafe, undaunted and immoveable, 
while they wilh for nothing, are grieved at no¬ 
thing, angry at nothing, and rejoiced at nothing i 
cutting off all the more powerful energies of the 
mind, grow old in dragging on a life without ex¬ 
ertion, and without capacity for aftion,” 


Chap. 
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Chap. Xlll. 

the Crteks call fboje v»m, 'ivhdm •We call 
puMiLiONfis, dwarfs. 

I T happened that Fronto Cornelius, Feftut 
Pofthumiusand Apollinaris Sulpitiusi were 
engaged in converfation in the veftibule of the 
palace; I was Handing with fonae others, who 
paid great attention to their difcourfe upon lite¬ 
rary fubjefts} then faid Ftonto to Apollinaris> 
Inform me. Sir, I intreat you, whether it is with 
propriety that I onaitted to call men of very low 
ftature nanost and preferred callir^ them pumilio- 
•nes. 1 remember to have feen this word applied to 
them in old books but I thought narlos a vulgar 
and a barbarous word.” “ It is true (replied Apol- 

* 'Ptjlus Pofthumius. is by no means clear what Feftus 
is here intended. Barthius feems to think, .p. 53, that this 
is the fame with the Julius Feftus mentioned by Macrobius, 
<Satur. iii. c. 8. 

We learn frdm this, as well as other places in ancient 
writers, that it was cuftomary for the learned men and phi- 
lofophers to meet and converfe on fubje£ls of fcience, under 
vellftules and porticos. Barthius is at fome pains to ex¬ 
plain the fragment of Cinna preferved in this chapter; he 
tells us that in fome manufcripts it is written, not hi^is, but 
iinis nanis, 

VoL. III. D d 
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linarls) this word is frequently ufed by the vulgar, 
but it is not a barbarous word, and has a Greek 
origin j for the Greeks called thofe men (-avaf 
who were of fuch low and diminutive ftature 
that they fcarpe ftood above the ground. They 
ufed this term from the etymology of the word, 
which agrees wich its meaning j and if my me¬ 
mory fails me not, it is ufed in Ariftophanes’s 
comedy of the ; but this word would be 

naturalized by you, and planted in a Latin colony, 
if you will condefcend to ufe it j and indeed it 
would be much more worthy of approbation 
than many introduced by Laberius into the Latin 
language, which are very low and inelegant.” 
Then Feftus Pofthumius, turning to a Latin 
grammarian, a friend of Fronto Apollinaris, fays, 
“ He has told us that nanos is a Greek word j do 
you now inform us whether it be Latin, and 
in what author it is found?” The grammarian, a 
man well verfed in ancient literature, thus replied: 

If it be no facrilege (faid he) to fpeak my opi¬ 
nion, whether any word be Greek or Latin, in 
the prefence of Apollinaris, I dare affure you 
Feftus, fince you aflt me, that this is a Latin 
word, and is to be found in the poems of Helvius 
Cinna, no vulgar or unlearned poet.” He then 
cited the verfes, which, as I chance to remem¬ 
ber, I have added: 

At nunc me Geniana per falida- 
Bigis rheda rapit citata nanis” 


C H AF. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus Varro and Publius NigidiuSt the mojt 
learned Romans of their age, were cotemporaries 
with C/efar and Cicero, "The treatijes of Nigi~ 
dius did not become popular, on account of their 
cbfcurity andfubtlety \ 

T he age of Marcus Cicero and Caius Ca?lar 
had few men of diftinguilhed eloquence ; 
but with refpeft to various learning, and the 
different fciences which adorn humanity, it 
boaftcd of the two columns of genius, Marcus 
Varro and Publius Nigidius. The records of 
knowledge and learning which Varro left, ate in 
every one’s hands •, but Nigidius’s trcatifes are 
not in common ufe, being neglefted from their 
obfcurity and fubtlety; as thofe palTages which 
I read in what he terms grammatical commen¬ 
taries: from thefe I have made fome extracts, by 

* It feems odd to fay that there were few eloquent men in 
the time of Cicero, for there were a great many. I am 
therefore inclined to think with the elder Gronovius, that 
there is an error in the text, and that for viros paucos, we 
Ihould read viros non, or viros hand paucos. 

The talents and learning of Varro and Nigidius have been 
in numberlefs places, as the reader will remember, the fubjeft 
of our author’s praife. 

D d a way 
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way of example of his ftyle. In his diflertation 
upon the nature and order of thofe letters which 
the grammarians call vowels, he has thefe words, 
which I leave unexplained for the fake of ex- 
crcifing the minds of my readers. A and O 
always lead, 1 and U always follow, E both leads 
and follows; in Euripo it leads, in JEmilio it 
follows. If any one fuppofes that V leads in 
ValeriuSi VemtoniaSy VoluftuSy or that I leads in 
jampridm, jecur, jocumy juemdum, he will be mif- 
taken, becaufe thefe letters when they lead are 
not vowels.” In the fame book alfo is this paf- 
fage: Between the letters N and G, another 

power is introduced, as in the words anguisy and 
tmgariay anchorUy increpatyincurrity and ingenuus: 
in ail thefe words not the true but an adulterate- 
N is ufed i for the motion of the tongue proves 
it not to be the true N-, if it were that letter, the 
tongue would touch the roof of the mouth.” In 
another place he fays, I do not fo much accufe 
the Greeks of ignorance for writing » from o and 
yy as for writing n from e and i. The former 
they did from poverty, the latter they were not 
compelled to by any caufe.” 


BOOK 
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BOOK XX. 


Chap. I. 

Argument between Sextus Cacilius the lawyer^ and 
Favorinus the pbilojopher, ufon the laws of the 
Twelve Tables *. 

S extus C^ECILIUS was eminent for hie 
knowledge, experience, and authority in every 
thing which concerned legal difcipline and Ikil- 

fbl 

• A diflertatlon on the fubjeft of the twelve tables 
of the Roman laws, might be eafily protrafled to an infinite 
length ; they have exercifed the judgments and employed 
the pens of the ableft writers on morals, politics, and le- 
gillation; it may perhaps be fufficient for the Englilh 
reader’s purpofe to be briefly informed of the more mate¬ 
rial circumftances concerning them. 

The foundation of the laws of the Twelve Tables may 
be traced to the laws of Solon. In the year of the city 299, 
the fenate decreed that three ambaflfadors Ihould be fent to 
Athens, not only to copy Solon's laws, but generally to ex¬ 
amine into the conftitutions of the different Hates of Greece. 
In confeqaence of this meafure, ten men, called the dec^m- 

D d 3 viri. 
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ful interpretation of the Romans laws. It hap¬ 
pened, as we went to falute Ctefar, the philofo- 

pher 

viri, were appointed to feleft, from thefe and other llmilar 
inftitutions, a body of law* for the Roman people. 

The decemviri enafted laws which were at firft infcribed 
en ten tables; two were afterwards added, and notwith- 
flanding that thefe laws were fubfequently altered, and be¬ 
came in time obfolete, certain it is that the principles 
which they inculcated ever remained, and were confidered 
as the fundamental bafis of the Roman law, through the 
whole extent of that mighty empire; every noble youth got 
them by heart; every individual, whofe objeft was diflinc- 
tion in the ftndy and purfuit of Roman jurifprudence, con¬ 
fidered them as the neceffary commencement of his labours. 

They were infcribed on brafs, and fufpended to the pub¬ 
lic view. Some however affert, that they were engraved 
cn wood, and others on ivory; but as Gibbon judicioufly 
remarks, wood, brafs, and ivory might be fucceffively em¬ 
ployed. 

The fragments of thefe tables may be found collefled 
in a great variety of authors, of whom fee a catalogue in 
Heineccius, Ant. Rom. Jurif. p, 6 . The book which 1 have 
examined on this fubjeft,is that of Step. Vin. Pighius. 

This note may properly enough be concluded with the 
following extradl from Gibbon: 

« Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the 
Twelve Tables, they obtained among the Romans that blind 
and partial reverence which the lawyers of every country de¬ 
light to bellow on their municipal inftitutions. The ftudy 
is recommended by Cicero as equally pleafant and inftruc- 
tive: ‘ They amufe the mind by the remembrance of old 
words and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate 
the foundeft principles of government and morals; and, I 
am not afraid to affirm, that the brief compofition of the 
decemvirs furpaffes in genuine value the libraries of 

Grecian 
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pher Favori’'us approached him in the area of 
the palace, and converfed with him whilft I and 

Grecian philofophy. How admirable,’ fays Tully, with 
honeft or affefted prejudice, ‘ is the wifdom of our anceftors. 
We alone are the maflers of civil prudence, and our fuperi- 
ority is the more confpicuous, if we deign to call our eyes 
on the rude and almoft ridiculous jurifprudence of Dracon, 
of Solon, and of Lycurgus.’ The twelve tables wc;e com¬ 
mitted to the memory of the young and the meditation of 
the old; they were tranfcribed and illuftrated with learned 
diligence, they had efcaped the flames of the Gauls; they 
fublilledin the age of Juftinian; and their fubfequent lofshas 
been impcrfeftly relloi cd by the labours of modern critics. 
But although thefe venerable monuments were confidered as 
the rule of right and the fountain of juftice, they il-ere 
overwhelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, which, 
at the end of five centuries, became a grievance more into¬ 
lerable than the vices of the city. Three thoufind brafs 
plates, the a£ls of the fenate and people, were depofrted in 
the Capitol, and fome of the adls, as the Julian Law againft 
extortion, furpafled the number of an hundred citapters. 

“ The decemvirs had ncgledtcd to import the fandlion of 
Zalcucus, which fo long maintained the integrity of his re¬ 
public. A liocrian, who propofed any new law, flood forth 
in the allembly of the people with a cord round hl» neck, 
and if the law was rejefted, the innovator was inflantly 
ftrangled.” Decline and Fall, Scs, v. viii. p. 9. 

It may not ba improper to add, that to the fragments of 
thefe Twelve Tables appeal has always been made as to the 
oldeft fpecimens of the Latin language. Sec Hor. Ep. 1 . 2. 

h^3- 

Sic fautor veterum et tabulas peccarc vetantes, 

Quas bis quinque virum fanxerunt, foedera regum, 

Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis a-quata Sabinis, 

Pontificum libros, annofi volumina vatum 
JDiflitat Albano mufas in monte locuias. 
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many others were prefent. Mention was mad© 
on that occafion of the laws of the decemvirt, 
which ten men, chofen for that purpofe by the 
people, compofed, and wrote upon twelve tab-i 
lets. Thefc laws Sextus Cascilius, who had in- 
<juired into and examined the laws of many cities, 
declared were drawn up with elegance and all 
poflible concifenefs. " This (replied Favorinus) 
may be the cafe in the greateft part of thefe laws, 
for I have read the Twelve Tables with no left 
avidity than 1 perufed Plato’s ten books on laws i 
yet fome of them are thought very obfeure, 
fome trifling, fome too harfh, others too lenient, or- 
by no means, as they fay, confiftent.” As to their 
obfeurities (fays Sextus Caecilius) we muft not 
attribute them to the fault of the compofers, but 
to the ignorance of inattentive copiers, although 
they too may be free from blame, who do not 
underftand what is written j for length of time 
will obliterate the meaning of words and ciiftoms, 
by which words and cuftoms the purport of the 
laws are to be comprehended, for thefe laws were 
framed and written in the three hundredth year 
after the building of Rome, from which time to 
this day not much left than feven hundred years 
have elapfed. What can be thought harfti in 
thofe laws, unlefs you think that law harfli which 
punifhes with death, any judge,or legal arbitrator 
convidted of taking a bribe ? or which delivers 
any thief taken in the fad to die fervitude of 
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him upon whom the theft was committed ? or 
which allows any one to kill a nightly robber ? 
Tell me, I beg, you who arc fo anxious in th« 
purfuit of wifdom, tell me, do not you think 
either of thefe crimes deferving of death j either 
the perfidy of the judge, expofingto fale his oath, 
contrary to all laws human and divine, the in¬ 
tolerable audacity of an open robber, or the 
treacherous violence of a nightly plunderer ?” 
“ Do not (fays Favorinus) enquire of me what 
I think, for you know, that according to the 
ufage of my fed I rather examine than deter¬ 
mine j but the judgment of the Roman people 
is not trifling or delpicable, and they have thought 
thefe law? too fevere againft crimes which they 
yet allow Ihould be punilhed j they have in¬ 
deed fuffered them, from their fanguinary ten¬ 
dency, to become obfolete, and die away with 
difufe and old agej they have alfo reprobated 
that law as too rigid, by which, if any perfon 
under an indidment is unable from difeafe or age 
to appear in court, no litter is allowed hint, but 
he is taken up, put on horfcback, and like a 
dead body as it were conveyed to the prtetor’s 
tribunal. When fick and unable to defend him- 
felf, why Ihould he thus be given into the power 
pf his adverfary ? I faid alfo, there were fome 
laws much too lenient; does not that appear fo 
to you which is intended to punifh common in¬ 
juries ? If any one have injured his neighbour, let 

him 
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him be fined twenty-five pieces of brafs ? Who 
is tliere fo poor that the penalty of twenty-five 
pence would deter him from injuring any one ? 
which law your friend Labeo complained of in 
his book upon the Twelve Tables. Lucius Ne- 
ratius, fays he, was an infamous fellow, and of 
great brutality; he took delight in ftriking a 
free man-in the face with the palm of his hand; 
a fervant followed him with a piirfe of money, 
and whenever he ftruck a man, he ordered, ac¬ 
cording to the law, twenty-five pence to be 
counted out to him; for which reafon, fays he, 
the prtetors thought proper to fuffer this law to 
become obfolete, and appointed perfons to re- 
drefs cafes of fimilar injury. Some allb of thefe 
laws, I obferved, appeared inconfiftent, as that 
law of retaliation, the words of which, if my me¬ 
mory does not foil me, are thefe: ‘ If any one 
hath broken another’s limb, unlefs fatisfadtion is 
made, retaliation fhall be had.’ Now, not to 
mention the cruelty of revenge, a juft retaliation 
cannot take place; for fuppofe he whole limb 
is fraftured infills on retaliation, how, I alk, can 
he contrive to break the limb of the other exaflly 
in the fame manner? In this occurs at firft light 
an inexplicable difficulty : if the other lhall 
have broken his limb unintentionally, it ought to 
be retaliated unintentionally j for a chance blow 
and a premeditated one do not fall under the 
fame predicament j for in the execution of this 

law. 
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law, how can any one imitate an undefigned ac¬ 
tion, when he has authority only to aft unde- 
fignedly? but if the have been committed 
with defign, the criminal will not fulfer himfelf 
to be more deeply or feverely wounded, and by 
what weight or meafure this can be avoided I do 
not underftand} moreover, if retaliation have 
taken place in a greater degree, or in any degree 
different, it will become an ad of abllird cruelty, 
as an indidment may be brought on the other 
fide for mutual retaliation, and a perpetual con¬ 
tention of this fort muft atife. As to the cruelty 
of cutting and dividing the human body, if a 
debtor be brought to juftice at the fuit of many 
claimants, it difgufts me to think or to fpeak of 
it i for what can appear more favage, what more 
lliocking to humanity, than that the limbs and 
joints of a poor debtor fhould be lacerated by a 
very fliort procefs of butchery, whereas now their 
goods are expofed to fale.” Then Sextus Cte- 
cilius, embracing Favorinus—“ You are (fays 
he) the only man within my knowledge, flcilled 
With equal accuracy in the Grecian and Roman 
hiftory ■, for what philofopher is fo intirpately and 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of his 
own fed, as you have fliewn yourfelf to be with 
the laws of our decemvirs; but i requeft you 
to depart a little from this lofty mode of difputa- 
tion, and laying afide your zeal for argument, at¬ 
tentively confider what it is you have been cen- 

luring i 
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furing} do not defpife the antiquity of thofc laws, 
becaufe the Romans have generally ccafed to ufe 
them} for you cannot but know that the occa- 
fions upon which laws are framed, as remedies 
for the bad morals of the times, or to anfwer 
ftate exigencies, and for prefent advantage, arc in 
perpetual efFervefcence, perpetually new model¬ 
led, and never permanent; nay, like the face of 
the Iky, or the fea, they are ever varying with the 
fcafons of human events and of fortune. What 
leemed more falutary than that law of Solon for 
determining the meafurement of land ? what 
moreufeful than the Voconian law for regulating 
the fortunes of women? what was thought fo 
neceflary for the purpofe of checking the luxury 
of the citizens as the Licinian, the Fannian and 
other fumptuary laws ? yet all thefe are ohlite-- 
ratcd and overwhelmed by the opulence of the 
Hate, as by the waves of a foaming fea; but how 
is it that which of all others is in my judgment a 
moft humane law, fhould to you appear cruel, 
which provides a carriage for an old or a fkk man, 
when called into court? The words of the law 
are thefe: ‘ If one call another to juftice, and 
dileafe or age prevent his appearance, let the 
appellant provide him a beaft j if he refufe to 
come, let him provide no litter / but you, per¬ 
haps, think that by difeafe is here meant a griev¬ 
ous ficknefs with a violent fever and ague, and 
that a beaft of burthen means any one animal 

capable 
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capable of carrying him, and therefore you fup- 
pofe it cruel for a fick man, lying at home, to be 
dragged on the back of fome beaft to a court of 
juftice} but this, my Favorinus, is by no means 
the cafe, for the difeafe alluded to by the law is 
not a fever, nor any other which juftifics alarm, 
but rather fome weaknefs or indifpofition, and 
not any dangerous complaint} nay, thefc law¬ 
givers in another place fpeak of a complaint 
which carries with it a power of materially injur¬ 
ing the patient, not fimply as a complaint, but a 
noxious difeafc j and the word jumentum (beaft 
of burthen) does not bear merely the fignifica- 
tion which we give it, but means any vehicle 
which was drawn by catde yoked together. Our 
anceftors derived the word ajmgmdo. The litter 
(arcera) was a covered carriage inclofcd on 
every fide, like a large cheft, fupplied with 
blankets, in which very fick or old men were 
conveyed in a reclining pofture. Where then 
appears the hardfliip, if a vehicle be allowed a 
poor man fummoned into court, yet unable to 
appear from fome circumftance either ofhelplclT- 
nefs or lamenefs, though he fliould not be al¬ 
lowed the delicacy of a litter, fince the convey¬ 
ance was fufficient for his purpofe. They did 
this, that the excufe of ficknefs might not pro¬ 
duce perpetual pretext for delay in people doubt¬ 
ful of their caufe, and defirous to poftpone their 
fuits. Obferve too, relative to the penalty of 

twenty- 
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twenty-five pence for injuries j they did not l^ot 
out all injuries fqr fo trifling a fuin; yet indeed 
was this fmall fuin a great weight of brafs •, for 
the afles circulated at that time weighed a pound} 
but thev punifhed heavier crimes, fuch as break¬ 
ing a bone, not only of a free man, but of a flave, 
by a heavier penalty; but for fome offences they 
put in force the law of retaliation, which law 
you, my friend, cenfured rather unjuftly. You 
cciniended with fome facetioufnefs, that it was in- 
con nilent, fince the revenge could not be on a 
par with the crirne, nor (as you fay) could one 
limb be broken exaftly like another. It is true, 
my Favorinus, that circumftantial retaliation can 
very rarely take place, but the decemvirs wifliing 
to check and extinguilh any violent attempt to 
wound another, thought it might be reftrained 
by terror. Nor if any one broke the limb of 
another, and was unwilling to buy off the law of 
retaliation, did they tiiink fuch cognizance was 
to be taken of the matter, as to confider whether 
it w'as done willingly or otherwife j but they 
cither inflided punifliment by retaliation exadtly, 
or by an equivalent retaliation j but they rather 
wifhed that the fame pain of mind lliould be ex¬ 
cited, and the fame force exercifed in brealcing 
the fame part of the body, for it is the mcafure 
of fatisfaftion that is to be accomplifhed, and not 
the extent of the accident. Now if this matter 
be as I explain it, your arguments on the law of 
^ retaliadon 
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retaliation are rather ingenious than truej but 
fince you think this kind of punifhment cruel, 
what hardfliip, I beg, is there, if the fame thing 
be inflifted on you, which you have inflifted on 
another, particulaily when you have the power 
of compounding the matter, and need not fufter 
retaliation unlels you choofe it ? WI at pracito- 
rian edid can be more laudable than this, in tak¬ 
ing cognizance of injuries ? You miift alfo re¬ 
member, that this law of retaliation is ncceliariiy 
fubjedl to the diferetion of die judge, for if the 
accufed perfon, unwilling to compound, refufed 
to fubmif to the judge pronouncing fentence of 
retaliation, the judge, after weighing the circum- 
ftances of the calc, fined him a fum of money ; 
therefore, if the compoficion required was too 
hard, and the law too fevere to the criminal, the 
leverity of the law became reduced to a penalty of 
money. It remains now to fpcak of that which 
appeared moft cruel to you, tlie incifion and 
divifion of the body. By the practice and culti¬ 
vation of every fpccies of virtue, the Roman 
people, from a trifling origin, roll* to a great 
eminence of power; they refpefted above all 
things integrity, and, whether public or private, 
held it facred. With this Ipirit the nation gave 
up its confuls, the greatelt men of the Hate, to 
the enemy, as hoftages for the public faith. On 
this account they confidered a client, profciTecily 
received under prote6lion, as nearer than their 

relations. 
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Illations, artd to be defended even againft thelf 
own kindred j nor was any offence deemed moW 
heinous than for any one to have been proved 
guilty of defrauding a client. This degree of 
faith our anceflors fanftioned, not only in public 
offices, but in contrafts between private men> 
and particularly in the borrowing and interchange 
of money, for they thought this temporary relief 
to poverty, which every fituation- of life fome- 
times wants, ruined, if the perfidy of debtors 
efcaped without fevere punifhment; when there¬ 
fore the debt was acknowledged, thirty days were 
allowed for the purpofe of coBefting money to 
pay it, and thofe days the decemvirs called jujliy as 
if a certain ceffation of the law took place, during 
which time no legal fuit could proceed againft 
them. Afterwards, in failure of payment, they 
were fummoned before the prastor, and accufed 
by their profecutors j they were then put in fet¬ 
ters. Thefe, I believe, are the words of the law t 
‘ To perfons (and their property) convifted of 
debt, let thirty days indulgence be granted, after-^ 
wards lay hands on him, bring him to juftice, 
unlefs he give fatisfaftion; or if any one make 
refiftance, bind him and bring him in a halter, of 
in chjuns, of neither more nor lefs weight than 
fifteen pounds j if he choofe, let him maintain 
himfclf, if not, let the perfon who binds him, give 
as many pounds of corn a ^ay as he choofes 
to have.’ In the mean time a power was granted 

of 
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of compounding, and if they did not agree, cri¬ 
minals were confined fixty days, in the courle 
of which time they were brought before the 
praetor on three fucceeding court days, and the 
amount of their debt was declared j on the third 
court, they were capitally condemned, or fent 
beyond the Tybcr to be fold ; but they render¬ 
ed this punifliment of death terrible by its fliew 
of horror, and loaded it with new terrors, for the 
fake, as I faid, of rendering credit facred j for if 
there were more than one accufer, the laws per¬ 
mitted them to cut and divide the convift’s body. 
And left you fliould think that I fear the odium 
of the law beirig infifted on, I will repeat its 
words: * On the third court day, let them cut 
it into parts j if they have cut more or lefs, let 
the divifion be without fraud.* Nothing indeed 
can be more favage of cruel than this appears to 
be; but a cruel punifliment was decreed, that 
they might never be obliged to have recourfe to 
it. We now fee many people accufed, and in 
fetters, becaufe profligate men defpife the punifli¬ 
ment. I have never read or heard of any man 
being dilTcdted according to the ancient law, 
whole feverity was not to be flighted. Do you 
think, Favorinus, if that punifliment decteed by 
the Twelve Tables againft falfe witnelTes had not 
become obfolete, and that now, as formerly, any 
one convicted of peijury was thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, we Ihould fee fo many as we do 
VoL. III. E c guilty 
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guilcy of the crime ? The feverity of a juft pu- 
nifliment is frequently the caufe of a cautious 
and proper mode of life. The ftory of the 
Alban, Metius Sufetius, I, who read few books 
of hiftory, well remember. He had perfidioufly 
broken a treaty made with the king of the Ro¬ 
mans, and was torn to pieces by two horfes, to 
which he was bound, dragging different ways. 
This, no one denies, was an unheard of and cruel 
punifliment but obferve the remark of the 
moft elegant of poets ; 

Thy word is facred, Alban, keep it ever.’* 

When Sex^s Caecilius had thus difeourfed, with 
the approbation and applaufe of Favorinus, and 
of all prefent, it was faid that Csefar made his 
appearance, and we feparated. 


Chap. II, 

Tie meaning of (fiticinem) a trumpeter^ in Cato's 
oration. 

T H E word ftticines occurs in the oration of 
Marcus Cato, entitled, “ Ne imperium Jit 
veteriy ubi novus venerit." He ufes ftticines y and 
liticineSy and tubicinesy but Cefellius Vindex, in 

his 
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his Commentaries, fays, he knows that the /r/i- 
cines play on the inftrUment called lituus^ the 
tubicines on the tuba., but as to the Jiticinesy he in- 
genuoufly acknowledges he does not know what 
their inftrument is j but in the colleftion of re¬ 
marks by Capito Atteus, I find thole perfons 
called Jiticines, who are accuftomed to play on an 
inftrument, apud fitos \ that is dmong the dead 
and the buried, and that they had a particular 
kind of pipe. 

* 5 »Vw.]“^P®rfons who were in any Way buried, were 
properly faid to be //i; they were not /epulti unlefs they 
had obtained the full rites of Romaa fepulture, the body 
burnt, and the alhes collefted. The Cornelian family at 
Rome perfilled in the old cuftom of burying the body with¬ 
out burning till within the time of Cicero; hence, fays that 
writer, Ennius properly applied the expreffion, Jitus, on the 
tomb of one of that family, Scipio Africartus. The firft 
of the patrician Cornelii, fays he, who had his body burnt, 
was Sylla. The epitaph of Scipio African^ts there alluded, 
to, was this: 

Heic eft ille Jitus, quoi nemo ceivi’, neque hoftis 
Quibit pro fkdteis reddere operae pretium. 

Here is he plac’d, to whomtior foe nor friend 

Can give a praifo his life did not tranfoend. 

The words of Cicero are, « Declarat etenim Ennius de 
Africano, heic ejl ille Jitus, Vere nam Jlti dicuntur ii qui 
conditi font. Nec tamen eorum anti/epulcrum eft quam 
jufta fa£la, et corpus incenfom eft.” De Leg. iii. Z2. He 
adds, that thofe merely buried were alfo faid in early times to 
be bumati, though the expreffion was afterwards extended to 
all who v/ixc/epulti. 


E e a 
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Chap. HI. 

Wly L. Auius the poety «in Pragmaticis,” tails 
ficinniftas an ohjcure word, 

W HAT common people call JicinifiaSf they 
who are better informed call fuitmiftast 
’ with a double ». The ftcimium ' was an ancient 
kind of dance. They who now Hand ftill and 
fing, formerly danced when they fang. L. Accius 
has ufed this word in Pragmaticis.” They 
were called Jicinniftas, fays he, nthdojo nommy an 
obfeure word. He ufed the word nehulofo, I pre¬ 
fume, becaufe he did not comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of ficinnium, 

* Sicinnium.l—Sicinnis was a fpecies of dance ufed by 
the Greeks to accompany the fatyric poetry. It is faid by 
Athenxus to have been fo named from its inventor Sitinnits, 
who, according to fome author^, was a barbarian, accord¬ 
ing to others a Cretan..—Athen. i. and 14. Silenas,in the 
prologue to the Cyclops of Euripides, the only latyric drama 
extant, fays: 

—x/«7otf Timmfati 
‘Oftets; vi*ii m rt, ^ art 
Kvjxoi A\6etia( ioftni 

UgorpTf aoiJctt; 

—Do my Sicinnian founds 
As lively touch you now, as when you went 
With Bacchus’ train rejoicing, and with lyres 
Striking gay numbers, to Althea’s houfe i 

Some hare endeavoured to derive ficiimis from Ktnnnf^ but 
unhappily enough. 


C H A 
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Chap. iV, 

Attachment to flayers was dijhonouralle and re¬ 
proachful, A pajfage from Arijlotle upon that 
fubjeSt. 

A Certain rich youth, a pupil of the philofo- 
pher Taurus, was attached to and delight¬ 
ed with the company of players * and muficians. 
The Greeks call thefe people “ artificers of Bac¬ 
chus.” Taurus defirous of drawing off this youth 

from 

f Players, S{c.]—Gerard V*ffitts, who is feldom incor- 
rc£t in his accounts of the ancients, fays, that aftors were 
highly efteemed among the Greeks, but held in a very low 
light by the Romans. Inft. Poet. ii. la As a proof of the 
former a/Tertion, he mentions that ^fehines the orator was 
originally a player; but the inftance is rather unfortunately 
chofen, ilnce this very occupation is made a fubjefl of re¬ 
proach againft him by his antagonift Demoilhenes, in his 
oration for the crown, who more than once calls him, in con¬ 
tempt, a TfiTxyiDtrm, “ Yoa low aSor;” and Suidas fays 
exprefsly, ** i/wo Av/ioirStpus i>( vwo- 

wfUtK r(aYuhm—“ Alfchines is often reviled by Demofthenes 
as having been a tragic aftor.” With refpeft to the Romans, 
it is true that in the early times of the republic actors 
were defpifed; but ^fopus and Rofeius were held in high 
honour, and were noticed and efteemed by the firft men in 
Rome. Thefe, however, it may be faid, were only illuf. 
trious exceptions. The profeffion in itfelf was never held 
honourable in either country. The reafons given by Arif- 

£03 totle 
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from the company and intimacy of thefe players, 
pointed out to him a paflage from Ariftotle’s 
Univcrfal Queftipns, and defired him to ftudy 
them daily. “ Why are the artificers of Bac¬ 
chus for the moft part worthlcfs people ?. Is it 
^at they are little accuftomed to the purfuit of 
wifdom and philofophy, and the greateft part of 
their life is confumed in the neceffary occupation 
of their art, and much of their time is fpent in 
intemperance and poverty, each of which is an 
incitement to wickednefs ?” 

totleare very found; and the fame caufes have continued in 
all ages and countries to produce the fame effefb; they 
who mdce themfelves exceptions to this general rule are the 
more to be honoured, as they preferve their dignity of cha- 
rafler in a lituation very likely to undermine it. 

One of the reproaches of Demofthenes to ^fchines on 
Jsis original projellion is, “ avifumcv uttr vy»t irc- 

bJ’ asuTOTfaymo; n’lfiiixet, OtM^oM;.’* 

" A fdlow that from the firft never did any thing good or 
worthy of a free man; a mere tragic ape, a ruftic ^no> 
maus,” &c. cap. 71.—-In chap. 79 and 80, he ftill more fully 
expatiates on this low origin of his rival, and comparing 
himfelf with him, fays, “ You danced; I furnifhed the en¬ 
tertainment—you were an after; I a fpeftator—you were 
hiffed off; I was among the hiflers,” &c. Many other far- 
cafms on the fame fubjeft are thrown out in every part of 
that oration. 


C H A 
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Chap. V. 

Specimens of letters which are /aid to have paffed 
between king Alexander and the philojopher AriJ- 
totle\ 

T H E pliilofopher Ariftotle, the inftruflor of 
Alexander, is faid to have had two kinds 
of leftures, which he delivered to his pupils, one 
of which he called exoteric, the other acroatic. 
Thofe were called exoteric which involved the 
ftudy of rhetoric, logical fubtleties, and a know¬ 
ledge of politics } thofe were called acroatic, 

* The fubjefts difcufled in iliis chapter, and the anecdote 
with which it concIude.'^, muft be neceflarily too familiar to 
every reader to juftify niy detaining them by any tedious 
note. 

The diftinftion of Ariilotle’s leftures and followers, as 
here fpecified, was not the invention of that philofopher, but 
was probably borrowed from the ^Egyptians, among whom 
there were public and fecret doftrines, as well as among the 
Perlian Magi and the Indian Brahmans. 

Plutarch relates at length the anecdote here recorded in 
his hiftory of Alexander, and it may alfo be found in Stan¬ 
ley’s Lives of the Philofophers. The letters themlelvcs 
have always been juftly admired for their dignified fu.ipli- 
city. 

Acroamatic difeourfes are thofe, fays H. Stephens, which 
cannot from their depth be underftood without hearing the 
fpeaker viva voce, and acroatic books are thofe which con¬ 
tain fuch difeourfes. 

YOL.llI. 
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■which had concern with a more profound and 
recondite philofophy, and which related to the 
contemplation of n-itural objedls and dialedtic 
difciifllons. To the cultivation of this fcience 
which I have called the av-roatic, he gave up the 
morning in the Lyceum; nor did he admit any 
perfon to this lefture till lie had previoufly made 
examination concerning hi> talents, his elemen¬ 
tary knowledge, and his zcai and induftry in the 
purfuit of learning. The exoteric lectures he 
delivered in the fame place, in the evening, to all 
young men that chofe, v/ithout exception: this 
he called irf^nrarot, the evening walk, the 

other ££oO(voif, the morning walk ; for he fpoke 
on each of thele occafiens walking; and he fo 
divided his books, containing remarks upon all 
thefe fubjedts, that part of them were called 
exoteric and part acroatic. Thefe latter, as 
foon as king Alexander knew tliat he had pub- 
lifhed, although he at that time held almoft all 
Afia under his arms, and -w'as overpowering king 
Darius by his attacks and vidtories, yet amidft 
all thefe toils lie wrote to Ariftotle, complain¬ 
ing that he had done amifs in having made pub¬ 
lic thofe acroatic ledlures, in which he had him- 
felf been inftrudted}“ for (fays he) in what otlier 
eircumftance can 1 excel the reft of the world, if 
the things which I have learned from you be 
made common ? for I would rather excel in 
learning than in power and wealth.” Ariftotle 
thus replied to him: “ The acroatic books, 

which 
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which you complain are made public, and not 
hidden as fecrets, know that they are neither 
publilhed nor hidden, fince they will be intelli¬ 
gible only to thofe who have my expofition of 
them.” But I have fubjoined the Ipccimens of 
their correfpondence taken from a publication of 
Andronicus * the philofopher, and I cannot but 
much admire the fine texture of elegant brevity 
which diftinguilhes each cpiftle. Alexander 
to Ariftode, health. You have not aded well in 
publifliing your acroatic leduresj for wherein 
fliall I hereafter excel, if the inftrudions which 
I have received from yoxi be made common to 
all j for I would rather excel in the moft honour¬ 
able, than in the moft powerful acquifitions. 
Farewcl.” “ Ariftode to king Alexander, health. 
You have written to me concerning my acroadc 
ledures, thinking that they ought to be preferved 
and not communicated} know that they are com- 
mun'cated, but not made public; for they are 
in the pol^pflion only of thofe who hear me. 
Farewell.” Studying how to exprels the phrale, 
Ju»iT04 yct^ ntri (for they are in the polTeffion of) 
in one word, I have found no other mode than 
that adopted by Marcus Cato in the feventh of 
his Origines, where he fays, “ Jtaqt4e ego cogno- 
hiliorem cognitionem ejfe arbitror." 

* Andronicus .]—This Andronicus was called Andronicua 
the Rhodian j he was a Peripatetic philofopher, and wrote 
commentaries upon Ariftotle. 


1 


Chap, 
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Chap. VI. 

Enquiry whether habeo curam vestri, or ha- 
»EO CURAM VESTRUM, be moji proper *. 

I W A S afking Apollinaris Sulpitius, whom I 
attended when I was a young man at Rome, 
by what rule the following phrafe was ufed, 
“ habeo curam vejiri” or “ mijereor veftriy’ for 
the cafe in which veftri is ufed appears to be the 
nominative. He replied, “ What you now alk, 
has been with myfelf a perpetual fubjeft of en¬ 
quiry; for it feems that we ought to fay not 
veftri but veftrum^ as the Greeks do, £7r»j«,eA8ji**i 
JftwK, and ■x.riSoiJ.a.i u/xwi/, in which inftance, 
is more properly veftrum than veftri, which is 
the nominative cafe, or, as you call it, the cafus 
reSius. However, I find in many inftances, noftri 

* Thefe lines, from the Cheat of Plautus, occur in the 
beginning of aA the firft, and are thus rendered by Mr. 
Warner: 

If from your filence. Sir, I could but learn 
With ivhat fad cares you pine thus wretchedly. 

Gladly I’d fave the troubling of two perfons, 

Myfelf in aiking, you in anfwering. 

With refpeft to the terminations wftrum and veftri, it ii 
ufual in all modern grammars to ufe them indifferently, and 
to fay vfftrum vel veftri. 


and 
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and veftri ufed, and not noft-mn and vefvum, 
Lucius Sylla, in his fecond book of Annals, fays, 
*5 Quo fi fieri potcft ui etiain nnnc nofin. vubis 
in mcntem veniat. Nofquc n-,aqis qii v; crc- 
ditis quibus civibus quarn iinfUbus ncar-iini, qul- 
que pro vobispotius quarn ciaitra vos pui'rioir.us, 
neque noftro neqne niaioruivi nnllrcjrum merko 
nobis id continget.” IVrencn to- Ut ftiS Phui- 
mio: 

Ita plerique ingenio fumu;, omne.s r.:,Jtri nof- 
met pccnitet.” 

And Afranius in his Togata; 

“ Nefcio quid noflri miferitus tandem Deus.’^ 
And Laberius in his Necromantia: 

Dum diutius detinetur, mjlri oblitus eft. 

There is no doubt but each of thefe phrafts, 
mftri oblitus eftt and nojiri miferitus eji^ is fpoken 
in the fame cafe as mei miferitus eft, and mei obli¬ 
tus eft', but mei is the interrogative cafe, which 
the grammarians call the genitive, and is declined 
from ego, of which the plural is nos. Tui in the 
fame manner comes from tu, and its plural is vos i 
for fo Plautus has declined them in his Pfeu- 
dulus, in the following lines: 

Si ex te tacente fieri poflem certior, here, 
Qute miferisB te tarn mifere macerent, 
Duorum labori ego hominum parfiflem lubens, 
Mei tc rogandi, & tui relpondendi raihi. 

Plautus 
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Plautus here derives met not from mens, but 
from egOy as if you fhould fay, ** patrem met,*' for 
patrem meum” as the Greeks ufe ** m vurifx 
ftu.” By the fame rule you may defend Plau¬ 
tus’s ufage of laiori mety for lahri meOy which 
though not common, is perfeftly proper. This 
rule applies to the plural number like wife, which 
Gracchus ufed, when he faid, “ miferrri veftrumy* 
and Marcus Cicero, contentio veftrumy' and 
“ contentio nojirum ” according to which Quadri- 
garius, in the nineteenth of his Annals, has thefe 
words: “ C. Mari et quando te noftrum reipui- 
lica mifef^hittir Why then Ihould Terence ufe, 
** pmitet nojlriy" and not ** pcenitet noftrum 
and Afranius, noftri miferetmft inftead of " noj- 
trum i can conceive no reafon for this, ex¬ 
cept the authority of antiquity, which paid little 
attention to accuracy of fpeaking •, for thus often- 
tives •veftrerum has been made ufe of for veftrum, 
as in that line from Plautus’s Muftellaria: 

Verum illuc efle maxima pars veftrorum 
intelliget.” 

Where moft people would lay veftrum; fo fome- 
times too veftri is called veftrum; but doubtlefs 
lie who is defirous to fpcak with the moft feru- 
pulous propriety would fay veftrum rather than 
veftri i moft unfeafonably therefore have they 
afted, who in many paffages of Salluft have 
corrupted the ■ purity of his compofition j for 

where 
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where Salluft wrote—" Sape majores veftrum mi^ 
Jerti plehis Romana^' they have erafed vejirumt 
and fubftituted vejlriy which blunder has been 
now regularly admitted into various copies. I 
remember Apollinaris told me this, and I noted 
what he faid at the time it was Ipoken. 


Chap. VII. 

Different opinions of the Greeks on the number of 
Niobe's children \ 

T he variety of accounts to be met with 
among the Greek poets about the num¬ 
ber of Niobe’s children is really ridiculous ; for 
Homer fays fhe had twelve boys and girls, Eu¬ 
ripides that fhe had fourteen, Sappho gives her 
eighteen, Bacchylides and Pindar twenty, whilft 
other writers affirm that ffie had but three. 

‘ The names of the Greek poets mentioned in this chap¬ 
ter are fafficiently familiar, except perhaps that of Bac- 
ehylides.’ Of tliis perfonage Saidas gives the following ac¬ 
count : he was a native of Cos, a relation of the lyric poet 
Simonides, and a writer of lyiics iiimfelf. He wrote verfes 
in praife of Hiero, and fome of his tragments have been 
preferred. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Of things which appear to have a fympathy with 
the rifng and waning moon. 

A NNIANUS ' the poet, in his Falifian farm, 
ufed to celebrate the time of the vintage 
with mirth and pleafure. At this ftafon he in¬ 
vited me and fbme other friends; a large quan¬ 
tity of oyfters* was fent for our fupper from 

Rome; 

• This perfonage flourilhed irt the time of 

Trajan; he is mentioned before, book vii. chap. 7. 

* The elFeft of the moon on objefts animate 

and inanimate was in the ages of -ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion almod indefinite. It has been the province of philo- 
fophf, chaftened and improved by experiment, to afcertaia 
thefe influences, and to confine them within their proper 
jimits.—“ Thou knowefl an oyfler may be crofled in love,’* 
lays the poet; but that they decreafed with the decreafing 
moon is, 1 Ihould fuppofe, alike diflieult of proof and of 
belief. 

All that Gellius here fays concerning the eyes of cata 
originates without doubt in what Plutarch obferves of that 
animal in his tradt of Ills and Ofiris. What is intended by 
the commentary on Hefiod cannot fo well be imagined. 
The expreffion of Plutarch in the above-mentioned traft » 
this: 

" Ihe true reafon why the priefts abominate and avoid 
o-iors is, that I iic o.iion is the only one of all plants which 
: la bulk as the moon decreafes.’* 

The 
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Rome: when they were placed before us, and, 
though numerous, were poor and thinj « the 
moon (fays Annianus) is now growing old, on 
which account oyfters, like other things, are 
meagre and out of order.” When we enquired 
what other things became poor as the moon 
decreafed, “ Do you not remember (fays he) 
what Lucilius fays ? 

Luna alit oftrea. Sc implet echinos, muribus 
fibras & pecu addit. 

Shell-fifli and oyfters with the moon increale; 

And mice and cattle ftrengthen with her 
growth.” 

The CElurus was certainly among the .Egyptian deities. 
See Juvenal, 15. 7. 

lllic coeruleos, hie pifees fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 

It is not poffible to make any meaning of coeruleos. Bro- 
daius propofes to read illic oeluros. 

See Herodotus, b. 2. where a whimfical account is given 
of the methods taken by the ancient Egyptians to prevent 
the growth of cats. To thefe fuperftitions of the ^Egyptians 
Milton thus alludes: 

Often there appeared 
A crew who under names of old renown, 

Ofiris, llis, Orus, and their train. 

With monftrous (hapes and forceries abuffed 
Fanatic .^gypt and her priefts to feek 
Their wandering gods difguifed in lirutifh forms. 
Rather than human. Sec, 


And 
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And the fame things which thrive vnth the irt- 
crcafing moon fall away as the moon decreafes. 
The eyes of cats, according to thefe changes of 
the moon, become larger or fmallerj but the 
moft remarkable circumftance is what I read in 
Plutarch’s fourth commentary upon Hefiod. The 
onion grows and buds as the moon decreafes, 
but dries up while the month is young. This, 
according to the Egyptian priefts, is the reafon 
why the Pelufiotje do not eat an onion j becaufe 
that is the only herb which obferves changes of 
diminution and increafe oppofite to die increafe 
and waning of the moon. 


Chap, 
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Chap. IX. 

A paffage which ■pkajed Antonins JulianuSy from the 
Mimiambi of Cnans Mattius, 

A NTONIUS JULIANUS faid his ears 
were gratified by the found of fome words 
introduced by Cnseus Mattius, a man of learning, 
fuch as the following, which he related from that 
author’s “ Mimiambics 

Sinuque amicam reficere ‘ frigidam caldo 
" Columbatim ^ labra conferens labris.” 

He 

• For reficere, as it cannot be admitted con- 

fiftcntly with the metre, Voffius would read re/aC. 1 would 
propofe r^ce. 

* Co/ui»bu//2/im.]—This is a very favourite image with 
the ancient Latin writers of amatory verfes, as well as of 
the moderns who profclTed to imitate them.—-See Mar¬ 
tial 

Amplexa collum bafioque tam longo 
filandita quam funt nuptia columbarum. 

The Bafia of Johannes Secundus abound' with fimilar paf- 
fages. The idea is however peculiar to the ancients, at 
leaft I do not remember to have feen it imitated either in 
French or Englilh. The fimilies borrowed from the fond- 
Rcfs of turtles, are of a very different kind. Where Snak- 

Vou III. F f 
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He thought likcwife the following fentcnce ele¬ 
gantly formed: 

** Jam tonfiles tapetes ebrii fuco, 

Quos concha purpura imbuens vencnavit.” 

And this alfo: 

Dein coquenti vafa cunSia deje^aty 
Nequamnefitamenta pipulo pofcit* 

fpeare fays, “ Like to a pair of loving turtle doves,” I am 
not certain vrhcthcr the image of tendernefs intended to be 
imprefled, is not borrowed from the foft and melancholy 
toae remarkable in the notes of this bird. 


C H A ^ 
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Chap. X. 

Starting of the fhrajet ex jure manum coh- 

SERTUM *. 

T H E phrafe, “ ex jure manum confer turn,” is 
taken fronn old pleadings; it was ufed in 
all law-fuits, and is now introduced before the 
pr&etor. I was alking a grammarian of fome 
note in Rome, what was the meaning of thofe 
words ? He, looking at me with contenipt, re¬ 
plied, " You either miftake me, or you are jeft- 
ing} I am a grammarian, not a lawyer. If you 
want to know any thing of Virgil, Plautus or 
Ennius, you may enquire of me.” " Well, Sir,” 

* The literal meaning of manum conferere, is to fight 
hand to hand, and Is taken from war. In the legal afljons 
to which this chapter alludes, the contending parties are faid 
to have crolled two rods before the praetor, as if emblema¬ 
tical of an engagement, and the party who was overcome 
refigned his rod to his adverfary. According to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, the prefumption in controvcrfies of 
this kind was always in favour of the poffeflbr. The term- 
vindicia, which occurs in the conclufion of the chapter, is 
alfo a law term, not very ealily to be rendered in Englillt, 
and about which indeed commentators are greatly at va¬ 
riance. Vindicia is by fome interpreted to be the rod 
which the two parties broke in pieces in a feigned conteft 
before the prsetor. Vindicias dare, is to give polTclfion of 
the matter in diijpute. All thefe particulars are fufficiently 
illuftrated by Adams, in his Roman Antiquities. 

F f 2 


faid 
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fa id I, “ the paflage I enquire about comes 
from Ennius.” He, wondering at a fentence fo 
foreign from poetry, declared that it was no 
where found in Ennius; I however repeated thefe 
lines from the eighth book of his Annals ; for it 
happened that I remembered the paflage more 
particularly than any other lines: 

Pellitum c medio fipicntia, vi geritur res. 
Spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur. 
Hand doftis diftis certantes fed malediftis, 
Mifcent inter fefe inimicitias agitantes. 

Non ex jure wanum covfcrtum^ fed mage ferro 
Rem repetunt, regnumque petunt, vadunt fo- 
lida vi. 

When I had repeated thefe lines from Ennius, 
Now,” faid the grammarian, “ I believe you, 
and would have you credit me when I fay that 
Ennius learnt this not from his poetical ftudies, 
but from fome lawyer; and you may have them 
explained from the fame Iburce whence Ennius 
learnt them.” I took the advice of this mailer, 
wlien he recommended it to me to apply for that 
information from another, which he ought to 
have given me himfelf; and 1 have thought 
proper to infert in thefe commentaries, what I 
have learnt from lawyers and their books, be- 
caufe people who live in bufinels, and in the 
world, ought not to be ignorant of the common 
terms which exprefs a civil fuit at law. Manum 
conjerere is applied to die fubjed, of dilpute, whe- 
9 ther 
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ther an eftate or any thing elfe, when the oppo¬ 
nents each took hand. I'his ceremony of fixing 
the hand together on the fpot where the fubjedt 
of difpute was, which took place in the prefence 
of the praetor, according to tire laws of the 
Twelve Tables, whereon was written—“ Si qui 
in jure manum conferuntif any fix the hand 
together according to law j but afterwards, when 
the boundaries of Italy were extended, the prae¬ 
tors being fully engaged in giving judgment 
and other bufinefs, were much troubled to fuper- 
intend thefe caufes where the fubjedt of dilpute 
was diftant, and it was decreed by a bye-law, 
contrary to the Twelve Tables, that the litigants 
fliould no longer fix the hand together in the 
prefence of the praetor, but that one fliould 
fummon the other, according to law, to fix the 
hand together upon the fubjedt in difpute. Vifit- 
ing together the difputed land, each took up 
from it a portion of land, this they produced in 
the prefence of the praetor, and plead for that 
■clod as for the whole eftate. Ennius, therefore, 
willing to exprefs that here was no legal difpute 
before the praetor, but the real violence and 
efforts of war, compared this fixing of the hand, 
and innocent conteft, which takes place betwixt 
the tongues and not the arms of men, with war¬ 
like and fanguinary violence. 

Ff 3 
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Chap. XI. 

Meaning of the word sculna in Varro^. 

P UBLIUS LAVINIUS’s book is not un^ 
worthy the attention of the curious j its title 
is, " De Verbis fordidis.” tliat which is vulgarly 
called fculna (a mediator) fays he, is as it were 
feculna, which people more attentive to elegance 
call JequeJtris. Each word is formed from Jequor, 
becaufe either part follows the feith of him who is 
cholen to prefide over them. Publius Lavinius 
remarks, in fame publica4on, that the word 
fculna is ufed by Marcus Varro in that diflerta- 
tion entitled “ Catiis," That which was left in. 
cuftody of a mediator was expreffcd thus, with 
an adverb, fequejlro, pofitiye. Cato fays of Plo-» 
tcrus againft Thermus; 

Per deos immortales, nolite vos fequtjiro ponere, 

* The reader will receive material illuftration on the fub- 
jeft of this chapter, by confulting the Adverfaria of Barthius^ 
f. 1270. 
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B. TheFipres f receded hy a fmall n, refer to the Notes at the 
bottom of the fesgts. 


A. 

BDERAME, the Moor, ftory 
of, ii. 22, n, 2 
Abundance, tl»e occafion of want, 
ii. i(io 

fcademi.s, how different from the 
Pyrrhonians, ii. aSj 
Accents of the ancients, iii. 15, n. j 
Accius the poet, ii. S9, n. 2. iii. 4, 
n. 1 

Acrofic, antiquity of the, iii. 125, 

"• S . , . 

Adlions, qualify of, depends on cir- 
cumftances, iii. 313 
ASors, ii. 6S, n. i. iii. 421 
—anecdote of one, ii. 68 
Adoption, cullom of, i. 331 
^dukety, punifhments of, ii. 258, 
259, n. 3 

Adverbs, ii. 369, 371 
AEdiks, curule, i. 238, n. i. 268, 
Ti. 2. iii. 36 

— - — of the people, ii. 210, n. 1 
,^ditimus, meaning of, ii. 354 
j£lius, L. i. 144, n. 4. ii. 37, li. i 
Cato,\. 236, n. 9 
^milius, ^ i. 200 
Enigmas,W, 345 

—--, curious cullom refpefl- 

ing, at Athens, iii. 359, n. 1 
JEfip, i. 172. ib. n. 1 
Aframus the poet, ii. 219 
relpeft paid to, i. 128 
—, di(linftions of, ii. 271 


Agnomen, what, i. 54, n. 11 
Agrippa, fignification of, iii. 245 
Aius, the god, iii. 247 
Albinus, Aiilus, ii. 291 
AUibiades, ftory of, iii. 173 
Aifxcmder, continence of, li. ei 

- I . on the birth of, ii. 144, 
n. 2. iiii 9, n. i 

— -, his letter to his mother, 

iii. 9 

——• and Ariftotle, letters be- 
tweeu, iii. 423 
Alfenus, ii. 13. ib. n. l 
Alum faid to prevent wood from 
taking fire, iii. 134 
Amaracus, i. xv, n. 16 
An/horvedes, fratres, ii. 20 
Ambiguity of words, ii. 300 
Amtnottius Saceas, i. 290, n. 2 
Analogy and anomaly in language, 
i. i6t 

Androclus and the lion, i. 317 
'Aitdronicus the philofopher, iii. 42 5, 
n. 2 

Anger, obfervations on, i. 93 
, figns of, i. 96 

Annals, diftinguiflied from liiftory, 
i. 328 

Amiiartus, ii. 70 

Antiquity, childifh fondnefs for, i. 
42, 11. 3 

Antony, M. anecdote of, ii. 81 
Apion, Plijionices, i. 317. ii. 21, 73, 
"•3 

Apllmris,Sulpttius, ftory of, 111.3 34 
F f 4 Apologies, 
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Apdhgits, ii. 191 
Appiiu, Cacuj, ii. 210, n. a 

■ . ftory the daughter 

of, ii. aio 

Afpnbation, on exprefling, 1.283. 
ib. n. a 

Arcejilaus, the philoibpher, i. 1514. 
Archytas's wooden pigeon, ii. aaz 
Areopagites, ii. 348, n. a 
Argei, ii.aSi, n. 15 
Arimafpi, ii. 147 
Arion, ftory of, iii. ajt 
Arijieas, ii, 143, n. 2 
Anflophanes, quotation from, i. 67 
« .« —■ , injury done to Socrates 

by, i. 191, n. 8 

Aryiotle, letter from Philip of Ma- 
cedon to, ii. 144 

, his appointment of a fuc* 
ceflbr, jii. la 

. . and Alexander, letters be¬ 
tween, iii. 423 
AriJIoxenus, i. a6a, n. 3 
Artemifiu, ftory of, ii. 240 • 

Arteries and veins, opinions of the 
ancients refpefling, iii. 352 
Arvales, fratres, ii. 20 
AfeUio, Sempronius, i. 126 
Afinius Cedlus, id. 255, n. i 
Afpirate, on the life of the, i. 103 
AJJiduus, meaning of, iii. 229, 231, 
n. 2 

Afirologers, iii. gt 
Atellanus, what, ii. 261, n. 3 
Atinian law, remarks on the, iii. 278 
Atque, fignification of, ii. 272 
Atte, SluinBhts, ii. 77, n. 3 
Augurate, high dignity of the, i. 54, 
n. 10 

Augttftus, ftyle of, ii. 260, n. l 

. . —, wrote his letters in cypher, 

iii. 152, n. 3 

Avarice debilitates both body and 
mind, i. 178 

Avarus, whether Ample or com* 
pound, ii. aeg 

Axioms, what ib called by the an¬ 
cients, iii. 222 

B. 

Sabrifis,!, 17;, n. 2 


BtscchyUdes, iii. 429, l). t 
Bakers, iii. 176, n. 1 
Barbarifmus, not ufed by the anci¬ 
ents, iii. 15 

Barbers jbops, places for news of 
old, ii. 71, n. 3 
Bajfus, Venlidius, iii. 143 
Baibs, Roman, magnificence of, i. 
178, n. 1 

Battle of Pharfalia foretold in Italy, 
iii. 174 

Beards, cuftoms relative to, i. 192. 

ib. n. 2. 193, n. 3 
Beauty, female, remarks oh, i. 308 
Beds of the Romans, ii. 331, n.4 
Bidentes, fignification of, iii. 216 
Birthdays celebrated by the ancients, 
iii. 387, n. I 

Births, numerous, ii. igS 
Blujbing, iii. 378. ib. n. i 
Bonus, ufe of, iii. 176, n. t 
Books, fine titles of, i. iv. x, n. 3 
—, purchafed at great prices, i. 225 
, publicly burnt, firft inftance o^ 
i. 288, n. 1 

Bravery, fignal inftance of, i. 196 
Brutiam, who, ii. ao6 
Bucephalus, i. 286 
Buxton, Jedediah, extraordinary 
memory of, ii. 125, n. 1 


C. 

Cabal, etymolo^ of, iii. iiS, n. 5 
Cadmus, ftory of, iii. 267, n. i 
CaciliustBe poet, i. 151, n. t 
Cadicius, ^..bravery of, i. igS 
CaBus, Antipater, ii. 193, n. 2 
Carites, account of the, iii. 240, 

"• s 

—— tabulse, id. 241 
Cafar, Julius, tyranny of, 1. 33, 
n. 6 

- ' —, loft works of, i. 42, 

n .4 

————, and M. Cato', ftory 
of, i. 258 

— - -, ufed to be publicly 

thanked by the fenators, ii. 367, 
n. to 

Cafellius Vindex, ftriflures on, ii. 48 
Calends, 
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CaletiJs, ii. n. i 
Cal&fitatm, i. »i* 

Camelton, ftrange ftories of the, ii. 

ill 

Campanians, arrogant and luxurU 
ous, i. 89, n. % 

Canimm pranSum, i!i. 8S 
Capite cenfi, what, iii. 1*9 
Capita, Ateius, i. 157, n. i 
Capitol, by whom founded and re¬ 
built, i. 120, n. 3 
Carmenta, iii. 146, n. z 
Cameades, ftory of, iii. 303 
Carthaginians, cruel cuftom of the, 

i. zi6 

— . . . , fpirit of the, ii.269 

Cajlricius, Titus, iii. 59 

Cato, M. defence of an expreilion 
of, i. IZ7 

— -, ftory of, i. *58 

. , his oration for the Rhodi¬ 
ans defended, ii. 51 

- . , eloquence of, ii. 205 

——, remarks on a paflage of, 

ii, 226 

——, philofophy of, iii. 67 

- . Nepos, iii. 49 

Catullus, drinking fong from, ii. 
113, n. 2 

Celebrated men of Greece and 
Rome, comparative chronology 
of, iii. 315 

Cenjor, office of, i. 253, n. 1. 265, 
276, n. ago, 334, n. 5. ii. 
116 

, remarks on the, i. 

282, n. 3 

Chaldeans, iii. 91, n. 1. 99, n. 5 
Cbateauneuf, P.de, ftory of,iii. 251, 
n. i 

Child, one, fpoken of in the plural 
number by the ancients, and why, 
i. 125. ib. n. I 

Clitldren, on the duties of, i. 113 

, privileges attending three, 
i. 223 , n. 7 

———, on the management of, 

i. 279 

——, number of, born at once, 

ii. 196 

ffiould be fuckled by their 
mothers, ii. 320 


Cbilo, the Lacedsetnonian, atietdott* > 
of i. 10, 18 

Cbinefe, accents of the, iii. 15, n. 1 
Chriftians, early, on the treatment 
of, i. 320, n. 4 

, edifl of Julian, reljjeftii^ 
the, iii. 161, n. i 
Cbtyfippus on providence, ii. 1 

•u -on fate and freewill, iii 5 

C/Vrrff, plagiarifms of, i. 12. ib.n. j 
——, remarks on paifages in, i. 1 j, 
19. 30. 133. iii. I. ,47.145. 
255.270 

—, his oratory, ii. 199 
——, miftake of Gellius relpefling^ 
ii. 249, n. I 

■-, ftoiy of, ii. 359 

•——, age ef, &c. iii. igi 
Cincius, iii. 208, n. i 
Cinerus, ii. 37, n. 2 
Civil commotions, neutrality ciiini- 
nal in, i. 123 

Claffici, and infra claffem, fignifica-' 
tion of, ii. 87 

ClauSus, Servius, iii. 65, n. 5 
Clients, what, i. 48, n. 9 
——, how confidered by the Ro. 

mans, iii. 415 
Climaderics, i. 207, n.4 
doatius Verrius, iii. 236 
Cognomen, what, i. 54, n. it 
Colonies, ftrft Roman, how propa¬ 
gated, iii. 239, n. I 
Colours, and their names, i. 164 
Comma, 111. 189 

Command, whether to be obeydl 
fcrupuloufly, i. 56 
Compitalia, ii. 261, n. 2 
Condo, fignifications of, iii. 344 
Conferiuin, ex jure manum, iii. 439 
Conjlellations, on the names of fomc 
of the, i. 142 

Confular man, who fo called, i. 4, 
n. 2 

Confu's, regulations of precedence 
between the, i. 129 
Coniintiue, inftances of, ii. at 
Corunianius, i. 41, n. a 
Corvinus, Valerius, ftory of, ii. 171 
Cotpla,vrha.t, i. 213, n. 2 
Courtezans, ancient cuftoms of, 
i. 35, n. 3. 269, n. 2 

Courtezam,: 
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finrtttutxs, dirinc honours paid tO| 
ti. 18, n. 1.10 

Cmjus Mutiamit, P. anecdote of, 

j. 58 

Crttans, warlike mufic of the, i. 45 

. .. invented the pyrrhic dance, 

i. 46, n. 5 

Crimes not the tefs becaufe others 
commit them, ii> 143 4 

Critalaus, ii. 191, n. i 
Crafus, dory of the fon of, i. 303 
Crtmii DioderuSf epigram on, ii. 
301, n. t 

Crowns, military, i. 195 
Ctejias, ii. 146, n. 4 
Curius, i. 41, n, i 
{^//;cr',uiedhy the ancients, iii. 151, 
n. 3* 2^4 


D. 

De^, how reckoned by the ancients, 

1.181. 

•>—, divifiont of the, i. 184. n. 1 
Deys, unlucky, i. 316. 

Ceetb, opinion of Epicurus on, 
i. II6, and note 
, induced by ludden joy, i. 116 
Dttlaimers, empty, ii. 187 
Deities aS the ancient Romans, 
i. 311. iii. Cl 

Delight, what, t. 168. ib. n. i 
Demades, ii. 19C 

JJfsnetriusPortorceteSfdtorYof^w. 197 
puucritut reported to have de¬ 
prived himlelf of fight, and why, 
li. 138 

Pemofihepes, remarkable for neat- 
sefsof drefs, i. 13 

. . defended from accufa- 

tions of bribery, ib. n. 1. ii. 
*93. n. 1 

■ « " ■ and Lais, ftory of, i. 35 
remarks on, i. 167. iii. 193 

j . quitted Plato for Callif- 

Iratus, i. sis 

■ . . unable to Ipeak before 

Philip, ii. iiS 

Denarius, value of the, i. 116, n. 3 
D^ectr, meaning of, ii. 38 
piitgtras,&OTy of, i. sty 


Diepriftim, See, ii. 2(0 
Diffidence not uncommon amongft 
ancients of celebrity, ii. 1st 
Dimidius and Dimidiatus, difference 
between, i. 113 
Diogenes, i.tiS 

———, Holies of, ii. 197, n. >. 
iii. to, n. 1. 359 

Di/cipliae of the Romans, ftri£l, i. 
Deputations, puUic, at Rome, lu. 

35. “• » 

Divinatio, particular ufe of the 
word, i. 105 
Divorce, i. 141 

Dogs, young, eaten by the Romans, 
1.190, II. 5 

ZW4ieEs,ftoryof, li. 347 
Dolphin, in love with a boy, ii. 73 
Draco, ii. 314 

Drefs, men diftinguifhed for neat- 
nefs of, i. 13,14. ib. n. 3 
Drinking fong, ii. 114, n. i 

. . — parties, ancient origin of a 

modern cuftom in, iii. 360, n. t 
Diydeifs Plutarch, ftriftures on, ii. 
394,11. 1 

Duclis,Ponue, had the power of ex¬ 
pelling poilbn, iii. 306 
Dumb men fpeaking luddenly, ini 
fiances of, i. 303 
Dmetviccfmo, meaaing of, i. 191 


E. 

Earthquakes, the ancients Ignorant- 
of the caufe of, i. 169 

- -, ancient I'uperftitions 

refpefling, i. 170. 148 
Eelipjes, caules of, not regarded by 
the ancients, i. 171 
Education of Roman youths, i. is, 
n .4 

Effeminacy cenfured, i. 194 
jEw/lirttu permitted theft, ii. 317 
Elegant, ufe of the term, ii. 177 
Eq^efi/'s Hiftory of Philofophy, i. 
7, n. 4. 37,11. I 

Ennius, imitation of Euripides by, 
ii. 181 

■ . fiud he had (hree hearts, b«r 

cauie 
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-teaule be underftood three lan¬ 
guages, iii. 308 

f^tertfunments, reading a part of, 
i. Sz, n. z. iii. 30 
- .... remarks on, iii. z8 

^horus, I. z99,n. t 
jfyictarmus, i. 65 
£j>i 3 etuj, i. 136 

—, quotations from, i. 7. 
iii. 31J. 3^7 

— wrote five books of difler- 
tatioiis, iii: 367, n. 3 
IticuruSy i. ti 6 . iiS 
£pi^r^mma^a, what, i. 89, n. i, 
£fitafii of three poets, written by 
thuiDfelves, i. 89 

£trufcan foothfayers, ftory pf the, 

i. 24^ 

£tymology, i. 73. 94, n. 8 
£uclid, the Socratic, anecdotesof, ii. 

z6,27, n. i 
Eupolis, 1.65 
Euripides, iii. 177 
£a/<4 neccfliiry, ii. 3 
Example of others, no e^cufe for 
crimes, ii. 243 
Estigor, ufe of, iii. i£8 


F. 

Fabius Maximus and his fon, ftory 
of, i. loz, loi. n. 3 
—- Dorfo, anecdote of, ii. 30, 

n. 1. 

— PiSor, ii. ziy, n. 3 
Fable, antiquity of, i. lyz, n. 1 
Fabricius, C. i. 41, n. z. 60. zoo 
—, Lufeinus, ftory of, i. 252 
faces hidden in the toga by Romans 
who wifhed not to be known, ii, 
81, n. a 

Facies, proper fignificatipn of, iii. 85 
Fafeination, ii. 148 
Fate, ii. <1 

fathers, at Rome, had unlimited 
authority over their children, i. 
52, n. 7. loi, n. z. 333 
«1; ', refpefl to be paid by, to 

fons whyn magiftrates,!. 100 
fanjijie, meaning and etymology 
ftjUIlJ 


Pavormus, i. 16, n. 7 
Fear, why the bdly is loofened by- 
iii. 37+ 

— why palenefs it occafione(| 
by, iii. 378 

Feria prtecidaneas, i. zy* 

Fefiinare difters from properare, Jii^ 

Z4Z 

Fidus opfatus, i. 104, n, % 

Figulsts, Nigidms, i. 255. tyi 
Fiises amongft the Romans, iL 274 
Finger, the fourth, of the left hand, 
fuperftitions reijpefling, ii, 2l6y 
ib, n, 1 

Flavius, Cn. ftory of, ii. 25 
Flora, feftival of the goddefs, ii, 
176,0.3 

flutes, the warlike mufic of ftie 
Spartans, 1 . 43 
, why rejeffed by the nobler 
youth of Athens, iii. 173 
Fortitude, ii. 344 
Forums, Roman, ii. 173, n. 5 
Frater, etymology of, iii. a$ 
Freeviill, ii. $ 

Frefziag, obfervations on, iii. 280 
Friends not to be relied on for afr 
ftftance, i. 173 

Friendjbip, how far juftice may givf 
way to, i. 10 

- - ' ■ ■ - , value of, iii. 270 

Frons, properly mafeuline, iii. fjg 
Pronto, Cornelius, i. 164, n. 1 
Frugality of the undent Romans, t. 

*57 

Fuhius, anecdote of the wife of, u 
87, n. 4 

Ftirius Antiates, vindication of, iii, 
3 SS 

Furtum conceptuin t( Dblatuffl| 
what, ii. 316^ hi } 


CMus BaJus,\.toS,n,% 

Calba, Sergius, breach of faith of^ 
. i. 86, n. 2 

Garlands worn at drinking boats, i, 
268, n. 2 

Geometrical terms, i. 77 
Cejlatm, period ^f, i. aif 


GibbtP^ 
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CiMm recommended for an aaount 
oi the Koman laws, i. 129, n. z 
remarks on, i. 169,0. 1. 
3$»,n. 3 

—, his remark on the cenforial 
office, i. *8», n. 3 
Cin/mg the loins explained, i. 44, 
n. 4 

Cladiators, ii. 59, n. 10. 344 
Cloves, remarks on, ii. 85, n.» 

—I I - anciently worn in the hat on 
three teveral occafwns in England, 
ib. 

Gosrf deeds, advantage of, iii. 199 
Gracchus, C. i. 31, n. 3. iii. 163 
■I ' — attended by a flute 

player to modulate his voice when 
{peaking in public, i. 47 

—-his oratory compared 

with Cicero’s, ii. 199 
——, ‘Tiberius, i. 126 

■ .— •, T. iJ. ftories of, ii. 108. 349 

Grammar lefs attended to than 
found by the ancients, iii. 53 
Grief, defended, iiL 398 
Cuefs, proper number of, iii. zS 
Cjffes, iii. 93, n. 1 


Hejiod, whether older than Homer, 
Hexameter verfes, remarks on, iii. 


361 

Hiftory, on writing, i. 269 
—— diftinguiftied from annals, 
i. 328 

Homer, whether older than Hefiod, 
i. 209 

——, country of, i. 210 
——, remarks on paflhges in, iii. 


266.282 

Horjes, melt famous, of antiquity, i. 
202, n. I 

Hortenfms, the orator, a fop, i. 24 
Hojiiee fuccidaneae, & prsecidanese, 
i. 249 

Humanitas, fignification of, iii. 43 
Hunger, means of fupporting, iii. 
204 

Kujbands, patience recommended to, 
1. 71 


. -, authority of, ii. 25S 

Hyginus, J. i. 60. 79 

Hypfcrates, the grammarian, iii. 


*37 


I. 


H. 

Hedcytm days, i. 206, n. t 
Hannibal, Hafdmbal, and Hamilcar, 
how pronounced, i. 251 
Hannibal's farcafm againll Antio- 
chtis, i. 293 

Hafpinefs, what, i. 118. iii. 323 
Head not covered in public by the 
Romans, ii. 67, n. i 
Hegejias, ii. 146, n. 7 
Heltanicus, iii. 184 
Hellebore, white and black, ufes of, 
iii. 303 

Heralds, Roman, iii. soS, n. 2 
Hercules, ftatureof, i. z 
■ , origin of the proverb, ex 

pede Hercuem, i. 3, n. 3 

, on the worfltip of, ii. 286, 
n. I 

Hermifpus, i. ziz, n. i 
Herodes Atticus, i. 4, n. x 
Herodotus, Hi. 184 


(ignifleation of, i. no 
luducue, meaning and etymology 
of, i. 92 

Isfrequens, iignifleation of, iii. 211, 

n.4 

Inheritances, Roman laws refjrefl- 
ing, ii. 29, n. i 

Innumerus, applied to veife, what, i. 
90, n.4 

Infecendo preferable to infequendo, 
iii. 349 

Intra, how ufed by the Romans, ii. 
361 

IJigonus, ii. 146, n. 3 
Ifocrates, iii. 348, n. i 
Italy, etymology of, ii. 274 

J. 

Janus medius, i. 69, n. s 
Joy, fudden, death occafioned by, 
i. 216 

Judge,. 




INDEX, 


JttJge, office of a, iii. loj 
Jupiter, cercttronies of the prieft and 
prieftefi of, iL %^^ 

, fons of, diftinguilhed for 
virtue, iii. i8t 
Jufiice, defcription of, iii. ii8 


K. 

Knights, Roman, ii. ii6, iii. 211 


L. 

Labeo J»tiJ}ius,\. ^o. iii. 3J 

- - - - , fiory of, iii. 32 

Laberius, i. 6 . ii. 133. iii. 

219 

Lacedeemmans. See Spartans 
LaSanlms's Epitome not long dif- 
covered, ii. 1, n. i 
Lais and Demollhenes, dory of, i. 
35 

Language, on analogy and anomaly 
in, i. 161 

Larcntia, Aeca, ii. 19 
Latin, old, borrowed from the lEo- 
lic iialeft of the Greek, i. 74.0 
Latiuni, what fo called, i. 245, n. 2 
Lansis, obfervations on, iii. 408 
Legions, Roman, iii. 211 
/.f/terr,remarks on fome.iii. 403 
Levitas, fignification of, ii. 80 
y,rjr, what, ii. 246. ib. n. 1 
Libraries oi the ancients, i. 225, n. 
1. ii. 42 

national, wattling in Eng¬ 
land, ii. 43, n. 2 
LiSdr, etymology of, ii- 333 
Life, like iron, ii. 279 
Lightning, ancient iuperftitions re- 
Ipefling, i. 24(1 
Lion, gratitude of a, i. 317 

fpoken differently of by Homer 
and Herodotus, lii. 17 
Literary affeHations, iii. 347 
Lituus, fignification and etymology 
of, i. 301 
Loquacity, i. 6a 
Love, female, ii. 240 

Plato’s remarks on, iii. 313 


Lovefongs of the ancient Latins, iS, 
390 

Lueilius, the poet, ii.f90, n. 2 

Lucretius, Virgil borrowed whofe 
verfes from, i. 80 

Luxury, remarks on, i. 293, n. i, 
ii. 94. iii. 153. 176 

Ljwg, and telling a lye, different, ii. 
299 

Lyre, the warlike mufic of the Cre¬ 
tans, 1.4 5 

Lyfias, ftyle of, i. 107 


M. 

Magijirates, Roman, authority of 
the, iii. 35, 40 

Mumiiius, HqPilius, ftory of, i. 267 
l:ian,!i.r of doing things, importance 
of, iii. 313 

Manuhia, what, iii. 69 
Marriage, i. 26. 244. 308- 

■-1 Roman modes of, i. 184, 

n. 3. iii. 342, n. 2 
Mar/t, account of the, iii. 234 
Marvel, A. anecdote of, i. 61, n. 3 
Majk, theatrical, account ot the, i. 
299, n. I 

Matrona, and mater-familias, djf- 
tinflion between, ill. 342 
Maitius, Cn. words coined by, iii, 
187 

Mature, fignification of, ii. 217 
Megalcnfian games, i. 158,11. 2 
Megara, Ii. 26, n. i 
Md.£us,M\\\xt., Leitaeus,and Caius, 
iii. 341, It. I 

Memory, obkrvations on, ii. 151, 
n. I 

.. , extraordinary example of, 

ib. 

Menageries, how called by the Ro¬ 
mans in different ages, i. 139 

by whom introduced 
amongft the Romans, ih. n. i 
Menander, paffages in, correfled, i. 
155.155,11.8 

—--, anecdote of, iii. 268 

Menippus, i. 72,n. 3. 135 
Metellus Numidicus, i. 26. n. i-. K. 

28, n. I 

Metellus 



i N D E Xi 


iitttOus Numdicus, hit thoughts on 
diatrimon^r, i. t 6 

MiUJtan virgins, (lory of the, iii. 158 
MUitary rewards, i. izz, n. i. sj 

. . . punifliments, ii. 214 

terms, ii. 315 
~ -— Jaws, iii. 208 
MUk, followed by a verb (ingular, 

i. 68 

MUsoi the ancients, i. 191, n. 7 
ilfiib, death of, iii. 171 
Mi^, on the powers of the, iii. 5 
Minerva's robe, i. xi, n. 4. 

weapons, moreeifeflual when 
projelled upwards, ii. 135 
MitbrUeUes fortified himfelf againft 
poifon, iii. 306 

■ ■ ■■■ ■ , his antidote, ib. n. r. 

- . ... — underftood twenty-two 

languages, iii. 308 
Monks, antiquity of, ii. 147, n. to 
Monfirous births, anciently thrown 
into tbefea, ii. 153, n. 14 
Montaigne fingulaily deficient in 
memory, ii. 135, n. i 
Moon, things influenced by the, 
iii. 430 

Moral fentiment, beautiful, iii. 199 
Mortales ufed with propriety for 
homines, by Q^adrigarius, lii. 83 
Mothers exhorted to luckle their 
own children, ii. 320 
Munkipia, municipes, iii. 338 
Mufic, medical efficacy of, i. 266 
— — , on the feience of, iii. 349 
Mufical inllruments, fympathctic vi¬ 
brations of, ii. 159 
*Mufonius, i. 183, n. t 
Mjs, the flave of Epiflctus, a phi- 
lofopher, i. *36 


N. 


Kavius, the poet, i. 89, n. 2. 191, 
n. 8 

———, epitaph of, written by hira- 
felf, i. 90 

. — wrote plays in prifon,i. 191 

Names, ancient laws refpe£iing, ii. 
14a 

Nanus, a good Latin word, derived 
from the Greek, iii, 401 


Naples, healthy, ii. tSy, n. I 
N^ios, Cornelius, miftake of, iii. 19i 
Neptusie, fons of,ferocious, iii. \%i 
Nequitia, llgnification of, ii. 80 
heutraitty in civil commotions an 
minal, i. 133 
Nifidius,?. i. 3it 
Ntobe's children, iii. 439 
Nomen, what, i. 5^, n. 11 
Nouns, declenfioiis of, i. 271. 336, 
li. 183. lit. 78.120. 383 
Numbers, [uperftitious notion^ re- 
fpefling, i. 203 

———, Greek terms of, iii. 362 


O. 

daths, ancient, i. 80, n. 3. ii. 28^ 
- — , religioufly obferved by the 
Romans, ii. 105 

——, n.en and women ufed differ¬ 
ent, ii. 286 

Obejity, anciently accounted dif- 
graccful, ii. 116, 117, n. 3 
Obejum, meaning. f, iii. 379 
Obnoxius, what, li. too 
Obfolete expreflions, affeflation of, 
i. 41. ii. 283 

CE/ophagus, opinions of the ancients 
refpefting the, iii. 293 
CF.tolus, Alexander, iii. 179,0.4 
Olive-tree, change in the leaves df 
the, at the folltices, ii. 158 
Olympian, the mother of Alexander, 
her witty reply to her fon, iii. g 
Onejkritus, ii. 146, n. 5 
Opilius, Aurelius, i. 94, n. 7 
Opjimathia, ii. 288 
Optics, (kill of the ancients in, iii. 
249 

0 /us, a termihation always fignify* 
ing excefs, i. 255 


P. 

PacuviuSf M. the poet, i. get, i, 

ii. 89, n. 2 

.— " ■ ' , epitaph of, i. 91 

. - - and Accius, anecdote of, 

iii. 4 

Palm, 



INDEX, 


falatf jKculiar quality of the, i. 19$ 
Ptucratiafl, what, i. ziy, n. } 
Paptrius PraUxtatm, ttory of, i. 86 
Paradoxes, iii. 196 
, Parcus, etymology of, i-1*9 
Parents, on the authority of, i. 11 j 
— See Fathers. 

Partim, ufe and Sgnification of, iL 
244 

PaJJms, ftoics and peripatetics con- 
ilaatly diiputing about, i, 9 j, n. 3 
■ " advantageous, iii. 398 
Paulus, Julius, i. 8 3 
Ptllex, what, i. 243 
Penus, what, i. 233 
Peregrinus, the philoibpher, ii. tzi, 
n. I 

Pericles, anecdote of, i. 14 
Peripatetic and a ftoic, difpute be¬ 
tween, iii. 323 

Perfana, etyntology of, i. 299 
Petorritusa, a Gallic word, iii. 195 
———, what, iii. 195, n. i 
PhtedoU: of Elis, 1.135 
Philip, of Macedon, ii. 143 

.. . , hia letter to A- 

riftotle, ii. 144. 

PhiVtppides, i. 216 

Phtlochorus, i. 409, n. i. iii. 17S, 
n. z 

PbiloUms, the firft who taught the 
world’s revolution on its axis, 
i. 225, n. e 

Philofophers, many were (laves, i. 135 

.. ■ ' i, mod, poor, i. 137, n. 4 

■ 1^ d,-efs of, ii. 139 
———, falfe, ii. 251. iii. zi. 
67. 310 

-- '' , bahilhed from Rm e, 

Iii. 160 

Pb)ifiosnonr/, i, 37, n. 2 
Pigeon, wooden, ii. zzz, 223, ti. 3 
Pigttorifcapio, ii. 79 
P^o, new figure of Ijpeech by, iii. 
194 

Planipedet, what, i. 48, n. 8 
Plato, llyle of, i. 107 

- . - gave a great price for feme 

books, i. 225 

on the aWes of falfe pbilo- 
fophy, 4.2 ji 

r* * ' " and Xenophon, rivals, iii. 113 


Plautus, epitaph of, i. 90 

. . , on ucertaining the play* 

of, L tS6 

— — — - wrote fome of his playa ia 
a bakehoofe, i. 190 
Players, not refpeftable amonglt the 
Greeks and Romans, iii. 4214 
ib. n. I 

Pleafure, opinions of the ancients 
refpefling, ii. 153 

— — , why fome kinds of, are deem*, 
ed bafer than others, iii. 369 
Plehijiitum, what, ii. 246. ib. n. r 
Plertque omnes, fignification of, ii. 

i 3 «, n. I 

Plutarch, catalogue of the loft 
works of, where, i. z, n. i 

" . . , ftory of, i. 95 

——— *J treatife on the dif&rence 
among men in mind and body 
mentioned, i. 1. ib. n. i 
—— — ccnliires of Epicurus, t. 
116. 118 

Poets, hard fate of, ii. *78, n. » 

——, contefts between, iii. 268 
Poifon, (low, antiquity of the notiom 
of, ii. ii,n. 2 

Polus, the player, anecdote of, ii.68 
PolyflephanuSf ii. 146, n. 6 
Pomasrium, what, iii. 37 
Pomp^, theatre of, ii. 194, n. 3 
Pompylus, i. 136 

Porcian family, origin and names 
of the, iii. 49 

Pojlnierta, the goddefs, Iii. 445, 

n. I 

Prxnomen, what, i. ^4, n. 11 
Prapetes, fignification of, ii. 13 
Prater propter ufed by Ennius and 
others, iii. 393 
Pr/etexta, what, i. 86, n. 3 
Preetors, iii, 35,. 41. 

Praife, cold, more injurious than 
levcre cenfure, iii. 37* 

Prayers of the Romans, iii. 6* 
Prepojitiotts, prefixed to words, olv 
lervationson, i. >33.473. ii. 7*. 
iii. 14 s 

PrivilegmmfViia.U ii. 446 
Pro, ule bf the prepofition, H. 480 
Prdhus, the grammarian, the firft 
decipherer, iii. *87, n. 2 

PnSigac^, 



INDEX. 

Fnfigatj, contempt Ibown to, by pronunciation of, «. 37 , 

theLacedKtnomans, iii. 331 ^in, ufeof, iii. a^g 
improper ufe of, iii. >46 
Fnletarii, what, iii. aay 
F.nlogue fpoken by Laberius, ii. 


i33»n-> 

Pr^mrt differs from feftinarc, 
iii. 14s 

fr^, the g^defs, iii. 143, n. 1 
Protagoras, i. igg 
_______ ftory of, i. 305 

' Proverbs, i. viii. xiii, n. 10. xiv, 
n. la. 3, n. 3. 14. 36. ib. n.4. 
39, n. g. 6z, n. 1. 64.110, 
n. 6. 15Z. 153. 201. 204. 206, 
B. s. 246. 337. ii. 122, n. 1. 
igi, n. 6. 2ig, n. 2. 295, 
n. 2. 331.340. iii. 45. g4. gg. 

2go,n. 5. 269.274. 330 

■> ex pede Hertulem, and ex 
ungue leonem, origin of the, i. 3, 
n. 3. 

Providence, argnments for, ii. i 
Prudence recommended,, iii. gi 
Pjylli, ftory of the, iii. 234 
Ptolesty Philadetibus, anecdote of, 
ii. 43,n.2 _ 

PsMius Syrm, iii. 301, n. i 
"■ —• liaitences of, iii. 302 

Pulfe, miftake of a phyiician re- 
fpeiSingthe, iii. 352 
Punijhment, reafons for, ii. 34 
Putttsn, fignification of, ii. 13 
Pyrrbic dance invented by the Cre¬ 
tans, i. 46, n. 5 
Pyrrho, ii. 233, n. 1 
Pyrrhoutan philorophers,'ii. agg 
Pyrrhus, <|»ry of, i. aoo 
Pythagoras, difciplioe of the fcbool 
of, i. 37 

— -— , on fome doftrines of, 

1.261 

Qc. 

■Shuad-igarius, C. i. 32, n.4. 63 

■ I ' -. elegant expref- 

iioiis of, iii. 259 

Softer might be fummoned before 
the praetor, iii.. 35 

^hUmg, i. 7,11, 4. iii, aei. 327. 
360 


iijioad vivet, and eptoad morietur, 
fignify the fame, li. 115 
Sluotatuns, falfeor partial, ftriilurci 
on, ii. 4$, n, 1 


R. 

Rajfin vime made by the ancients, 
ii. 253, n. 2 

Reading, part of the amufements at 
the feafts of the ancients, i. gz, 
n. 2. iii. 30 

Recottciliatitms between eminent me», 
ii. 349 

Regulus, ftory of, ii. 11 
Religiofus, true fignification of, 

i. 25s 

Reuimius Palamen, iii. 276, n. i 
_Rtfiire, fignification of, i. 138 
Reta, and fiumna retanda, fignifi¬ 
cation of, ii. 312 

Rhetoric forbidden to be taught in 
ancient Rome, iii. ifo 
Rhodes, ii. 51 

Rhophalic xerie, iii. 127, n. g • 
Rings', ancient faihions refpefiling, 

ii. 216 

Rivers, largeft, according to the an* 
cients, ii. 212 
Rogai'io, what, ii. 246 
Roman fenate, forms of the, i. 258 
comic writers, clafied by Se- 
digitus, iii. 185 

Rosnasu, ancient, frugality of tlie, 

1. IJ7 

—piety of the, i. 
170. n. 3 

■ —■ —7-~~i manners of the, 

i. 314. iii. 334, n. i. 40X, n. i 

—_— . , drofs of the, ii, 

84. iii. 59 

— -——, dainties of the, 

ii. 94. iii. 30. 153, n. 1 
——, fpirit of the, ii. 269 

— . , clafles of, ii. 271, n. i 

Rome, ufually quitted in the fum* 

mer, ii. 187, n. i 
Romulus, ftory of, ii. 306 

Rubigt 


ft 



INDEX, 


IbMgt, I god Wor/hipped bjr tlie 
KowaM, i. *49, n. % 


S, 

SaeeUum, not a conpoond, ii. 19 
Salluft, his imitadan of DemolUie- 
net animndverted on, i. i 6 j 
, remarks on the ftyleof, i. 4 <o 
defence of an expreffion oi> 
ii. 2&fi 

charafter of, iii. 509, n. i 
»explanation of a paflage in, 

cormpdons of, iii. 4sS 
Saltern, ufe of, ii. ^9 
Salutation, ancient cuAom of, i. 
S3t, n. t 

Santra, ii. 37-, n. J 
Steptict, ii. *83 

Scipio Africanus, i. 191. ayt, ii. 
at. 44 

>—• AJiatiats, ii. to8 
Sctibet, ii. 24, n. i. 2$ 

%culna, what, iii. 

Stytale of the Lacedtemonians, lu. 
284 

Sea, on the waves of the, i. lyd 
Secondfi^bt, inftance of, iii. 174 
Self-demal, obfervadons on, i. 98, 
n. X 

Senate, Roman, forms of the, i. 

*58. ii. 35a, n, a. iii. 129. 133 
Seuatores pedara, what, i. 227 
Seneca, ii. 328. ib. n. i 
Set^e to be regarded as well as 
iMnd, ii. 303 

Senfee, remarks on the, ii. £9. iii. 

Sepi^us, 6gnificatioa of, iii. 419, 
n. t 

SejueJHi, ftqatjlro, iii. 348 
Serpent, enormous, ii. 9 
Serpent! fubdued by certain people 
% incantations, >11.234 
Setloriut, ftory o.^ iii. 182 
Semrilitts Gemiimt,n. 334 
Serviu receptitim, what, iii. 275 
Sextarj, what, i. *<3, n. s 
Stops,' ancient kinds of, ii. 269 
SiMine books, i. 79 

vm. in. 


Skeius Dentettui, extraordinarjr nd 
lour of, i. 121 

Skinnium,Jicimipat, iii. 41a 
SipUaria. i. 104, n. a. 291, n. n 
Sipis, antiquity of, i. 291, n. 2 
Sm, impolicy of, ii. 35$ 

Sitkinet, what, iii. 418 
Situs, fignidcadon of, iii. 419, n. s 
Slaves, laws refpefling buying and 
felling, i. 238. ii. £6 
——, Rate of, amongii the an¬ 
cients, i. 320, n. 4. li. 201, n. s 

■■ . , fervus receptidus, what, 

iii. 275 

Sleeves not worn by the early Ro¬ 
mans, ii. 84 

— . . formerly marks of gentili¬ 

ty in England, ii. 85. n. t 

. . , whence the expi'ellton, a 

fleeveiefs errand, ibid. 

Slingers ot ancients, ii. 136, 
n. I 

Stioiu-nvater pernicious according 
to Ariftotle, iii. 375 
Socrates, patience of, i. 71 
. . ■, ielf-denial of, i. 98 

- . . injured by Ariltophanes, 

i. i9t,n. 8 

. . ■, anecdote of, iu 130, ad 

n. I 

Solecifm, etymology of, i. 31,0.2 
Iii -" -, ftri£lures on the word, 

Solon, defence of a law of, 1.123 
Sott^, well applied, iii. 251, n. i 
Sopbifls,'i. 1^0, n ot. 305. ib. n. s- 
308. ii. 190 
Soror, etymology of, iii. 26 
Sotadici, what, ii. 78, n. 4 
Sotericus, ii. 331, n. 4 
Sotion, i. 35, n. t 

Spartans ulied flutes, not trumpets, 
in battle, i. 43 

., why temperate in the ufe 

of wine, ii. 306, n. t 
Spartoi, the men fprur^ from the 
dragon’s teeth fo called, iii. 267, 
n. I 

Speaker, anciently often named' 
himlidt fird, i. 4, n. 3 
Speilatsts, uft of the word, iii. 59, 
n. 1 . 

6 g Speufippus, 
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Sftnjippus, i. tti, n. 5 


SjuaUere, fignification and etynio* 
logy of, i. Ill 
Stadia explained, i. a, n. a 
Stars, on the najnes of feme of the, 

i. 141. iii.x3 

Statius, aferviie name, i. i8» 

Stib, Mbis, ii. 149, n. i 
Stois, true, diltinguilhed from the 
falft, 1.4 

• philofophy, ii. 337. iii. 39S 
— . .>1 and peripatetic, difpule be¬ 
tween, iii. 3x3 
. ■ — in a ttorm, iii. 364 
SirtbUgt, or ftrobiligo, fignification 
of, i. 335. ih. n. I 
SSjU, remarks on, ii. S!t. 301 
Suada, tlie guddefs of eloquence. 


lu 349, n. a 

Subtktits, verbal, i. 7, n. 4 
Sidcide not encouraged by die Ro¬ 
mans, iii. 15S 
Sulpicius, Seraiius, i. 119 
Sumptuaty laws ofthe Romans jri.j 57 
. I ■' —•— Adam Smith's re¬ 
marks on, i. >60, n, 6 
Sun-dial, the firtt erefied in Rome, 
i. 1*8, n. 1 _ 

Superefft, meaning of, i. Si 
Superflitious, i. aoa. ib. n. a. 105. 

446. iii. 37, n. I 
Sufque deque, iii. aay 
Sylbgifm, iii. t8* 

Sytnpqfiacs of Taurus, ii. }i 


T. 


Cedent, Attic, value of the, i« aafi, 
n. 6 

^edkatksenefs, i. fix 

Tarratia, Ceua, ii. ik 

Taurus, the philofopher, i. 95, n. a 

ta -» ■ .1 his reply on 

anger, i. 95 „ , . 

— ■ — • — —-i.—., ftory of, I. 
100 

femtobgy, iii. 71 

Terence, ii. *9.90, n. a 

Tertium and tertio, reniaiks on, ii. 


r$. 


19a 

Ttra, u. ayo, n. a 


TeJfamtntuM, net t tompound, 

*9 

■ three kinds of, iii. 19* 

7 h^t, laws refpefiing, ii. 9a. 119, 
n. 3. 3'fi- 

——, oath taken by the foldiers 
concerning, iii. S09 
’Theopbraflus, ii. la* 

The^ompus, ii. a4s, n. a 
Thutyiides, age of, iii. 184 
Tides, iii.94, n. a 
Timarebus, iii. 33a, n. i 
Timm, of Phlius, i. axfi 
Tiro, Tullius, ftriflures on, ii. yt 
7 orquatus, T. Mautius, ftory of, ii. 
178 

Trachea, opinions of the ancients on 
. the ufe of the, iii. 493 
Tranjlatim, remarks on, ii. 16a. ib. 
n. I. 310 

Trees, lucky and unlucky, ii. tit, 
U. 9 

Tribune, payraaftei-, ii. 79, n. i 
——, authority of the, iii. 31 
Trijiing, 'i\. 1%. iii. i ax 
Tritmes, fignification of, i. 144 
Trujl, breach of, anciently deenuit 
theft, ii. 93 

Twelve tables, on the laws of the, 

ii. 119, n. 5. iii. 405 
—— ——, hiftory of the, iii. 
405, n. I 


K 

Vndus, the termination, ii. 307 
Vrine, why fire provokes,iii, 37J 
U/tf/capio, ii, 79 


'V. 


Faterius Antias, i. 3s, n. 5 
——— Prol’ue, i. 66 
Forre, i. 68, n. 1. 144, n. 4 
——, number of books written by, 
i. 108 

Faticanus, etymology of, iii. 447 • 
Feniis FiPlfix, ii. 194, n. 3 
Peril, oil the inflexions m, ii. 76. 

iii. 169 

Ferif, 
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f'tri], fjrequentltive, on the pronun¬ 
ciation of, ii. 156 
T —ii fommon, hi. 16S 

■ aSiye put for paffiye, iii. 357 
Vefcus l^jgnifica^ion of, iii. 113 
i'eflaitt i. 30. ii. 19, n. 1 
Vtjtihulim, what, hi. 112, 

Vijlri an 4 ycftnun, remarks on, iii. 
^2$ 

yexart, meaning of the word, i. 
109 

■FtSims called bidentes, wliat, iii. 
ti£ 

Virgil, true reading of a paffage in, 

i. 79 

—— borrowed whole verfes from 
Lucretius, i. 80 
■ . . ., remarks on fome expreflions 
of, i. 104. 107. 130.135. 301. 

ii. 15. II2. 123, n. I. 169. iii. 
S3. 214. 34 ® 

riddle of, explained, i. 1(9, 

n. 4 .. 

— I. — ftory of, ii. II2 
— on his imitations of Greek 
poets, ii. 162. iii. So. 288. 

_ anachronifms of, ii. 233,233., 
n. 3 

Vijuin, on the nature of, 1. 324 
f'war/a, what, i. 139 
Voiutiem law, ii. 87,, n. 2 
Vmce, whether a fubllance or not, i. 

.. 

Vortices, ii. 3,n. a 


W. 

yar, Roman form of declaring, hi, 
xoS 

IVarlikt mufic of the Lacedsemoni- 
ans, i. 43 

Waterjpouts, hi. 365, n. z 
IVeafons, various kinds of, h. 264 
tViirlnuinJs, iii. 365, n. 2 
IViaJs, ancient Greek and Latin 
names of the, i. 145 
—— aife£t the differently, i. 176 


(Vine, on the ufc of, amongd the 
ancients, ii. 257. ib. n. j 
, raifm, made by the ancienllk 
ii. 258, n. 2 

——, anfwer of Romulus refpeft- 
ing, ii. 30$ 

— of Lefbos, iii. 13, n. i 
—, Plato recommended moderate 

indulgence in, iii. 137 
WifJtm, the daughter of Ufe and 
Memory, ih. 20 

Wiles, power of kufbapds over, ii. 
258 

Woman incapable of keeping a fe* 
cret, i. 87, n. 3 

— . , who poifoned her hulband 

and fon, ftory of a, ii. 347 

Women of Rome abftained from 
wine, ii. *57. ordered by law to 
kifs their relations, and why, ib, 
did nottife the fame oaths as the 
men, ii. x 8 $ 

——— of Greece not allowed to 
indulge in excefs o(wine, h. 257, 

* II. I 

——-F^-ance, ii. 258, n. a 

If'iiWei/n/things, ii. 147. iii. 244 
Wood nibbed with alum faid not to 
take fire, iii. 134 

Words, on the ufe of, ii. 76, n. i. 

1 i», n. I 

—— with oppofite figniiicatione, ii. 
t 74 . 35 * 

-natural figns of things, ii. 207 

■ . , influence of cuttom on, ii. 

365, n. 6 

»—, old, meaning of fome, iii. 379 

X. 

Xastthippe, i. 71 

Xenophanes, i. 209, n. i 

Xenophon and Plato, rivals, hi. 11} 

2 . 

Zetu, anecdote of, ii. 6, n. 1 




ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


V O L. 1. 

Fage 5*. 1. i. fir fevcnteen, riai feveit. 

io6.1. 3, fir divinat, nod divinit. 

124. Note, “ fevcre law.” Plutarch’s word is vi^ceU- 
yutarct. This perhaps (hould rather have been ren¬ 
dered, moft unreafonable and difproportionatc. 

133. _/flr propofitions, read prepofitions. 

144. Note. Manipli.—Here the I'cazon is defeftive in 
a lyllable, to remedy which Turnebus propofes to 
read ite after manipiU. Again, .£li is a falfe quan¬ 
tity, fo Heyne timidly and doubtfully propofes te 
read IHIo.” See his note. 

146. fir read aiS^ycutnf, 

155. for fir, read irit. 

j 71. for Dcii, read Dii. 

172. yir gefte, rrui/gefta. 

188. for Aniflinumi in note, 1 . j,from the bottom, read AA~ 

etinum. 

189. for Solinus ad Salmas, read Salmaiius ad Solin. 

225. Note, fir Halberotadt, read Halberftadt. 

255. Note, for adverfarii, adverfaria. 

256. fir reliquendo, read relinquendo. 

300. It may be added, that feme derive perfona fiom' 
fri^i which is nearly as probable as any. 

315. x^fio, read xXiiu, 

J30. yiir America, read Armenia. 


VoL. II. 

Page 22. fir folutionis, read folutioris. 

The formation of thefe words ending in mentum, is 
from the fupines, as thus—moni-tum, monu-men* 
mentum, with men inferted, and turn fometimes 
rejefied, and fometimes prefixed. 

6 Page 



Tigt 66 . A vety learned friend who has examined this qaef-. 

* tion of the fervi pileati Tery carefally, writes ta 
me thus on the fubjedi: 

Thefe flaves were not of a higher order j they are 
diftinguiihed from the bare headed, but not fek 
above them.—The cafe was this: 

If I exchanged a Have with the pileus, it told you 
the buyer, that 1 the feller was not refponiible. 
In general, the pileati were new untried Haves, 
for whom the mafter could not anfwer i and thofe 
for whom he did anfwer, or the non-pileati, 
were thofe he had long poflefTed, and often ufed. 

78. There are extant many monkilh verfes of this 
fort. 

«s. There is a book on the Ufe of Gloves, by a John . 
Nicolai, publiihed in Germany, in 170-1; and a 
great deal on this fubjedl may be found in the 

• Curiolicicsof Literature, publifhed by DTfraeli. 

103. What I have rendered to bear up boldly, is, on re- 
colleftion, hardly forcible enough ; it rather means 
to be fo difengaged from one thing, as to be 
wholly ready for another. Thus in Horace, fern- 
per vacuus; and. thus alfo, vacate philofophia:, 
means to be intent on philofophy alone. This 
vacare adverfum adverfarios, may mean, ‘‘ to be 
thoroughly prepared againll his adverfaries.” 

110. fur availed but only, rtai availed only. 

113. for reaJ 

1 27. for “ nor I do,” rtcid “ nor do I.” 

137. for incardefeit, read incandefeit. 

144. AibJoxis rather means fuccelTion to the condufl of 
public afairs. 

150. for regi, read tegi. 

160. for quasnam, quasrani. 

1 The word fabulofus fhould have been here explain¬ 
ed ; it means a man much talked of, 

l8o. Struck with grief is hardly forcible enough; i^ 
means, with a mixture of grief and rage. Thus 
in Virgil, the expreiTion of fsevi doloris conveys 
a fimilar idea. 

205. TheexpreHion of opicas occurs in Aufonius. Sae 
his ProfeiTores, 22. 

Exefas tineis opicafque evolvere chartas. 

Pago 



Pag* 215. The orbis may be thus diftinguUhed from globdi 
the one was fixed and itationary, the other flying 
here and there. 

ztg. for a body, read a dead body. 

a6o. for fantoribus, read fautoribus. 

270. for 5010, read 3015. 

308. fir becoming of, read becoming in. 

310. for dicare, read dicam. 

316. for goods fought, read goods were fought. 

348. The ftory here related is quoted by MeUrfius, and 
occurs in lib. i. chap. 17. Ethicorum Maj. Arif- 
tbt. 


VoL. m. 

Page 2. 1 . 3. note, for according, read contrary. 

13. note, for Apia, read Chia. 

35. Roma: ftationibus.—See Horace, fat. iv.l. 1. 

Nulla taberna mcos habeat neque piia libellos. 

On which the following Vet. Schol. is produced by 
Baxter: 

Negat fc libellos fuos edere bibliopolis qui ftationos 
vel armaria circa pilas vel colunmas habebant, 
& in pilis epigrammata fcribebant poeta: qui 
non tradebant bibliopolis. 

Thus the flails or (hops of bookfellers were, it 
feems, called ftations, from whence t!ie Englifh 
word fationen is \\'ell derived. 

84. for heri, read here. 

iby.yir farutur, read fari iatur. This emendation is 
propofcd by Salmafius, and is certainly right, 

* 73 ' Pampliila.", read Pamphila. 

194. for Julio, read Julius, and for Jalii, read Julio, 

230. for ferroquc, read fcroque. 

262. for eptJior, read if 
319. for Leuflria, read Leuftra. 

34Z. The Romans difUnguilhed between matriironium 
and nuptix. A woman by ufe entered into matri- 
monium, and (he was then rantrona. The co- 
cmptio and confarreatio made way for her to be¬ 
come 



come not otiy stftronXf bat istterfiuDilii*. Hio 
coemptio nna con&rratdo prodacod the ju% 
Buptia; bnt in ell three cafes ibe was metrona.- 
As a woman whhout children was called iiiattona» 
from the hope of having diem, Ho vidaa was ap> 
plied to an unmarried woman. 

An te fflorantur virgines vidns domu 
Occurs in the Agamemnon of Seneca. 

}6o. I am probaU/ wrong in tranflating a mmuaris by 
“ a waiter.’* I was mided by finding, book xvi. 
c. 7. that Laberius ufes manuarius for a light- 
fingered thief. It was a term at play, and the 
ms was that by which the collnfores manum, i. e. 
jaAum redimebant. See Gefner. Quafi ex plum- 
bis manibus colleflo, fays Torcellinus, in V. and 
goes ODr—refpicit autem ad vices ludendi feu jac- 
tiis, qui ab Augudo apud Sueton. c. 71. manus 
dicantur. In the pafiage from Suetonius, fi quas 
taaitut remifi cuique exe^llem, &c. The manus 
unclaimed 1 ^ Augufius, ts the money loft after an 
unlucky throw. Cafanbon. Perhaps therefore 
the paUage in Gellius ihould be rendered, 

** Like money given by the players for the throw.” 

/«r limiliar, rta^ Smihr. 

•395. Prseter propter. Praetcr is excels, propter, that 
which it approaches. Thus we fay in Engliih 
a little beyond the naU, or below it. We are be¬ 
yond the right mark. See Gefner and Salmafius. 

4)6. I (hould have referred the reader in this page to Dr. 
Taylor’s Differution. 






